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In forming the present series of British Prose 
Writers, one part of the plan was to give a por- 
tnut and an allegorical vignette alternately ; an ar- 
nugement however, which, in some cases, has 
been found impracticable : but the publisher donbts 
not that his best efforts to continue the embellidi- 
ments in their projected form, will meet with the 
approbation of his subscribers. 

William Melmoth, Esq. the author of Fitzos- 
•orne's Letters, was the eldest sou of an emi- 
nent lawyer of the same name, and member of the 
honourable society of Lincoln's Inn. His father, 
whose portrait precedes this preface, and who was 
bom in the year 1666, exercised his profession, as 
we learo, " with a skill and integrity, which no- 
thing could equal, but the disinterested motive that 
animated his labours. He often exerted his di- 
stbguished abilities, yet refused the reward of them, 
ill defence of ** the widow, the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him." His admirable treatise 
on ** The great Importance of a religious Life," 
deserves to be held in perpetual remembrance. In 
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FITZOSBORNFS LETTERS. 



I. TO CLYTANDER. 

Sept. 1739. 

I ENTIRELY approve of yonr design : but whilst I 
rejoice in the hope of seeing Enthusiasm thus suc- 
cessfully attacked in her strongest and most formi- 
dable holds, I would claim your mercy for her in 
another quarter; and after having expelled her 
from her religions dominions, let me entreat you to 
leave her in the undisturbed enjoyment of her civil 
possessions. To own the truth, I look upon en- 
thusiasm, in all other points but that of religion, to 
be a very necessary turn of mind ; as indeed it is a 
vein which Nature seems to have marked, with 
more or less strength, in the tempers of most men. 
No matter what the object is, whether business, 
pleasures, or the fine arts ; whoever pursues 
tbem to any purpose, must do so con amore; and 
enamoratos, you know, of every kind, are all en- 
thusiasts. There is, indeed, a certain heightening 
faculty which universally prevails through our spe- 
cies ; and we are all of us, perhaps, in our several 
favourite pursuits, pretty much in the circum- 
stances of the renowned knight of La Mancha, when 
he attacked the barber's brazen basin for Mam- 
brino's golden helmet. 
What is TuU/s aliquid tmrnetuum mfinUumque^ 
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which he professes to aspire after in oratory, but a 
piece of true rhetorical Quixotism ? Yet never, I 
will venture to affirm, would he have glowed with 
so much eloquence, had he been warmed with lets 
enthusiasm. I am persuaded, indeed, that nothing 
great or glorious was ever performed, where this 
quality had not a principal concern; and as our 
passions add vigour to ouractions, enthusiasm gives 
spirit to our passions. I might add, too, that it 
even opens and enlarges our capacities. Accord- 
ingly, I have been informed, that one of the great 
lights of the present age never sits down to study 
till he has raised his imagination by the power of 
music. For this purpose, he has a band of instru- 
ments placed near his library, which play tiU be 
finds himself elevated to a proper height; upon 
which he gives a signal, and they instantly cease. 

But those high conceits which are suggested by 
enthusiasm, contribute not only to the pleasure 
and perfection of the fine arts, but to most other 
effects of our action and industry. To strike this 
spirit, therefore, out of the human coustitution^ to 
reduce things to their precise philosophical stan- 
dard, would be to check some of the main wheels 
of society, and to fix half the world in an useless 
apathy. For if enthusiasm did not add an imaginary 
value to most of the objects of our pursuit ; if fancy 
did not give them their brightest colours; they 
would generally, perhaps, wear an appearance too 
contemptible to excite desire : 

Wearied we should lie down in death. 
This cheat of life would take no more. 

If you thought fame but empty breath, 
I Phyllis but a perjured whore.— Prior. 
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In a word, this enthmiasm for which I am plead- 
ing, is a beneficent enchantress, who never exerts 
Iier magic but to our advantage, and only deab 
about her friendly spells in order to raise imaginary 
beauties, or to improve real ones. The worst that 
can be said of her is, that she is a kind deceiver, 
and aii obliging flatterer. Let me conjure you, 
then, good Clytander, not to break up her useful 
enchantments, which thus surround us on every 
side; but spare her harmless deceptions in mere 
charity to mankind. I am, &c. 

II. TO PHILOTES. 

I SHOULD not have suffered so long an interval to 
iotermpt our correspondence, if my expedition to 
Euphronius had not wholly employed me for these 
last six weeks. I had- long promised to spend some 
time' with him before he embarked with his regi- 
ment for Flinders ; and, as he is not one of those 
Hn^itawtft heroes who choose to run away one day 
tiMi they liday live to fight another, I was unwilling 
to trust the opportunity of seeing him to the very 
precarious conlingency of his return. The high 
enjoyments he leaves behind him, might, indeed, 
be a pledge to his friends that his caution would at 
least be equal to his courage, if his notions of ho- 
nour were less exquisitely delicate. But he will 
undoubtedly act as if he had nothing to hazard ; 
though, at the same time, from the generous sensi- 
bility of his temper, he feels every thing that his 
family can suffer in their fears for his danger. I 
had an instance, whilst I was in his house, how 
much Euphronia's apprehensions for his safety are 
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nady to take alarm upon every occasion. She 
called me one day into the gallery, to look upon a 
picture which was just come out of the piunter'8 
iMUids ; hut the moment she carried me up to it, 
she burst out into a flood of tears. It was drawn 
at the request, and after a design of her father, and 
is a performance which does great honour to the 
Ingenious artist who executed it. Euphronius is 
represented under the character of Hector, wh» 
he parts from Andromache, who is personated, in 
the piece, by Enphronia ; as her sister, who hoMs 
their little boy in her arms, is shadowed out under 
the figure of the beautiful nurse with the young 
Astyanax. 

I was so much pleased with the design in this 
uncommon family^piece, that I thought it deserved 
particular mention; as I could wish it were to 
become a general fashion to have all pictures of 
the same kind executed in some such manner. If, 
instead of furnishing a room with separate portraits, 
a whole family were to be thus introduced into a 
single piece, and represented under some interest- 
ing historical subject, suitable to their rank and 
character, portraits, which are now so generally 
and so deservedly despised, might become of resd 
value to the public. By this means, history- psunting 
would be encouraged among us, and a ridiculous 
vanity tuiiied to the improvement of one of the 
most instructive, as well as the most pleasing, of 
the imitative arts. Those who never contributed a 
single benefit to their own age, nor will ever be 
mentioned in any after-one, might by this means 
employ their pride and their expense in a way, 
which o^ght r^der them entertaining and osefiil 
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both to the present and fature times. It wonld re- 
qttire, indeed, great Judgment and address in the 
palnteF, to choose and recommend subjects proper 
to the various characters which would present 
themselves to his pencil; and undoubtedly we 
should s^ many enormous absurdities committed, 
if this fashion were universally to be followed. It 
would certainly, however, afford a glorious scope to 
genius, and probably supply us, in due time, with 
some productions which might be mentiohed with 
those of the most celebrated schools. I am per- 
suaded, at least, that great talents have been some* 
times lost to this art, by being confined to the dull, 
though profitable, labour of senseless portraits ; as 
I should not doubt, if the method I am speaking 
of were to talce effect, to see that ?ery promising 
genius, who, in consequence of your generous 
offices, is now forming his hand by the noblest 
models In Rome, -prove a rival to those great 
masters whose works he is studying. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that the prevail, 
ing fondness of having our persons copied out for 
posterity, is, in the present application of it, a 
■lost absurd and useless vanity ; as, in general, no- 
thing affords a more ridiculous scene, than those 
grotesque figures which usually line the mansions 
of a man who is fond of displaying his canvass- 
ancestry : 

OOod Heaven ! that sots and knaves should be so vain 
To wish their vile resemblance may remain ; 
And stand recorded, at their own request. 
To future times a libel or a jest l^Dryden. 

Yon must by no means, however, imagine that I 
abscAntely condemn this lower appUcation. of one of 

b2 
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the noblest arts. It has certainly a very just u 
when employed in perpctaatiug the resemblances 
that part of our species, who have distinguish 
themselves in their re8|»ective generations. 'J'o 
desirous of an acquaintance with the person 
those who have recommended themselves by th 
writings or tlicir actions to our esteem and e 
plause, is a very natural and reasonable curiosi 
For myself, at least, I have often found much sat 
faction in contemplating a well-chosen collecti 
of the portrait kind, and comparing the mind o 
favourite character, as it was either expressed 
concealed in its external lineaments. There 
something, likewise, extremely animating in th< 
lively representations of celebrated merit ; and 
was an observation of one of the Scipios, that 
could never view the figures of his ancestors wil 
out finding his bosom glow with the most ardc 
passion of imitating their deeds. However, as 1 
days of exemplary virtue are now no more, and ' 
are not, many of us, disposed to transmit the m( 
ioflaming models to future times ; it would be I 
prudence, methinks, if we are resolved to ma 
posterity acquainted with the persons of the presc 
age, that it should be by viewing them in the actio 
of the past. Adieu. I am, &c. 



III. TO PALAMEDE8. 

July 4, nug 

Notwithstanding the fine things you allege 
» favour of tlie Romans, I do not yet find myself' 
posed to become a convert to your opinion : of 
cbntrary, I am still obstinate enough to ma' 
tbat the fame of your admired nation is mo' 
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zliDg thuii solid, and owing rather to those false 
prejudices which we are early taught to conceive of 
them, than to their real and intrinsic merit. If 
conquest, indeed, be the genuine glory of a state, 
and extensive dominions the most infallible test of 
national virtue, it must be acknowledged that no 
people in all history have so just a demand of our 
admiration. But if we take an impartial view of 
this celebrated nation, perhaps much of our ap- 
plause may abate. When we contemplate them, for 
instance, within their own walls, what do we see 
but the dangerous convulsions of an ill-regulated 
policy ? as we can seldom, I believe, consider theui 
with respect to foreign kingdoms, without the ut- 
most abhorrence and indignation. 

fiut there is nothing which places these sons of 
Romulus lower in my estimation, than their un- 
manly conduct in the article of their triumphs. I 
must confess, at the same time, that they had the 
sanction of a god to justify them in this practice. 
Bacchus, or (as sir Isaac Newton has proved) the 
Egyptian Sesostris, after his return from his Indian 
conquests, gave the tirst instance of this ungenerous 
cereoMiDy. But though his divinity was confessed 
in many other part's of the world, his example does 
not seem to have been followed, till we find it copied 
out in all its insolent pomp at Home. 

It is impossible to read the descriptions of these 
arrogant exhibitions of prosperity, and not to bu 
struck with indignation at this barbarous metiiod 
of insulting the calamities of the unfortunate. One 
would be apt, at the first glance, to suspect that 
every sentiment of humanity must be extinguished 
in a people^ who could bt;hold with pleasure tlie 
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moving instances, which these solemnities afforded] 
of the caprice of fortune ; and conld see the highest 
potentates of the earth dragged from their thronee 
to fill up the proud parade of these uugenerouf 
triumphs. But the prevailing maxim which rati 
through the whole system of Roman politics, wai 
to encourage a spirit of conquest ; and these ho- 
nours were evidently calculated to awaken thai 
uojust principle of mistaken patriotism. Accord« 
ingly, by the fundamental laws of Rome, no general 
was entitled to a triumph, unless he had added some 
new acquisition to her possei^sions. To suppress 8 
civil insurrection, however dangerous; to recovei 
any former member of her dominions, howevei 
important ; gave no claim to this supreme mark oi 
ambitious distinction. For it was their notion, U 
seems, (und Valerius Miiximus is my authority foe 
saying so) that there is as much difference between 
adding to the territories of a commonwealth, and 
restoring those it has lost, as between the actuai 
conferring of a benefit, and the mere repelling of an 
injury. It was but of a piece, indeed, that a cere^ 
mony conducted in defiance of humanity, should be 
founded in contempt of justice ; and it was nataial 
enough that they should gain by oppression what 
they were to enjoy by insult. 

If we consider Paulus iEmilius, after his conquest 
of Macedonia, making his public entry into Rome, 
attended by the unfortunate Perseus and his infant 
family; and at the same time reflect upon our 
Black Prince, when he passed through Loudon with 
his royal captive, after the glorious battle of Poic- 
ticrs ; we cannot fail of having the proper senti- 
ments of a Roman triumph. What generous mind. 
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who saw the Roman coti8ii] io all the giddy exalta* 
tion of VDfeeling pride, bat would rather (as to that 
tingie circumstance) have been the degraded Per* 
sens, than the triumphant iEmilius ? There is 
something, indeed, in distress that reflects a sort 
of merit ppon every object which is so situated, 
and turns off our attention from those blemishes 
that stain even the most vicious characters. Accord- 
ingly, in the instance of which I am speaking, the 
perfidious monarch was overlooked in the suffering 
Perseus ; and a spectacle so affecting checked the 
joy of conquest -even in a Roman breast. For Plu- 
tarch assures us, when that worthless, but unhappy 
prince, was observed, together with his two sons 
and a daughter, marching amidst the train of pri- 
sooers, nature was too hard for custom, and many 
of the spectators melted into a flood of tears. But 
Mrith what a generous tenderness did the British 
hero conduct himself upon an occasion of the same 
kind ? He employed all the artful address of the 
most refined humanity, to conceal from this uu- 
happy prisoner every thing that could remind him 
. of his disgrace; and the whole pomp that was disr 
playe'd upon this occasion, appeared singly as in- 
tended to lighten the weight of his misfortunes, and 
to do honour to the vanquished monarch. 

Yon will remember, Palamedes, I am only con- 
sidering the Romans in a political view, and speak- 
ing of them merely in their national character. As 
to indiyidnalii, yon know, I pay the highest venera^ 
tion to many that rose up among&t them. It would 
Aot, indeed, be just to involve particulars in gene- 
nd reflections of any kind : and I cannot but ac- 
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knowledge, ere I close my letter, that though, ia 
the article I have been mentioning, the Romans cer- 
tainly acted a most unworthy part towards their 
public enemies, yet they seem to have maidtaiaed 
the most exalted notions of conduct with respect to 
their private ones. That noble (and, may I not 
add, that Christian) sentiment of Juvenal, 

minuti 

Semper et infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas, 
TJltio— 

was not merely the refined precept of their more 
improved philosophers, but^ a general and popular 
maxim among them : and that generous sentiment 
80 much and so deservedly admired in the Roman 
orator ; Non pcsnitet me mortales inmicitias, tempi* 
temas amicitias habere-^ wa*i, as appears from Livy, 
80 universally received as to become even a pro- 
verbial expression. Thus Sallust likewise, I re- 
member, speaking of the virtues of the ancieot 
Romans, mentions it as their principal charac- 
teristic, that, upon all occasions, they showed • 
disposition rather to forgive than revenge an in- 
jury. But the false notions they had embraced 
concerning the glory of their country, taught their 
to subdue every affection of humanity, and extin 
guish every dictate of justice which Opposed th; 
destructive principle. It was this spirit, howevf 
in return, and by a very just consequence, tJ 
proved at length the means of their total destr 
tiou. Farewell. I am, &c. 
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iv. to philotes. 

July 4, 1743. 

Whilst you are probably enjoying blue skies and 
cooling grots, I am shivering here in the midst of 
summer. — ^The molles mb arbore somui, the spe^ 
lunccB vivique lacus, are pleasures which we in En- 
gland can seldom taste but in description. For in 
a climate, where the warmest season is frequently 
little better than a milden sort of winter, the sun is 
much too welcome a guest to be avoided. If ever 
we have occasion to complain of him, it must be 
for his absence : at least, I have seldom found his 
visits troublesome. You see I am still the same 
cold mortal as when you left me: but whatever 
warmth. I may want in my constitution, I want 
none in my affections ; and you have not a friend 
who is more ardently yours, than I pretend to 
be. .You have, indeed, such a right to my heart 
from mere gratitude, that I almost wish I owed you 
less upon that account, that I might give it you 
upon a more disinterested principle. However, if 
there is any part of it which you cannot demand in 
justice, be assured, you have it by affection ; so 
that, on one or other of these titles, you may always 
depend upon me as wholly yours. Can it be ne- 
cessary,' after this, to add, that I received your let- 
ter, with singular satisfaction, as it brought me an 
account of your welfare, and of the agreeable man- 
ner in which yon pass your time ? .If there be any 
room to wish you an increase of pleasure, it is, per- 
haps, that the three virgins you mention, were 
a few degrees handsomer and younger. But I 
would not desire their charms should be height-. 



ened, were I not sure they will never lessen yoi 
repose; for knowing your stoicism, as I do, I da 
trust your ease with any thing less than a goddesf 
and those females, I perceive, are so far remon 
from the order of divinities, that they seem to r 
quire a considerable advance before I could eve 
allow them to be so much as women, 

It was mentioned to me, the other day, that there 
some probability we ms^ see yon in England by tl 
winter. When ( considered only my private Mti 
faction, I heard this with a very sensible pleasnn 
but as I have long learned to submit my own inte 
estl^ to yours, I could not but regret, tliere was 
likelihood of your being so soon called off from oi 
of the most advantageous opportunities of improini 
ment that can attend a sensible mind. An iogi 
nious Italian author, of your acquaintance, con 
pares a judicious traveller to a river, which ii 
creases its stream the farther it flows from i( 
source; or to certain springs, which, runnio 
through rich veins of mineral, improve their quali 
ties as they pass along. It were pity then yo 
should be checked in so useful a progress, ^nd di 
verted from a course, from whence you may deriv 
so many noble advantages. You have hitherto^ 
. imagine, been able to do little more than lay in ma 
terials for your main design : but six months non 
would give you a truer notion .of what is worth; 
of observation in the . countries through whir 
you pass, than twice that time when you wei-e ' 
acquainted with the languages. The truth if 
a man is capable of conversing with ease amo 
natives of any country, he can never be able ' 
a just and adequate idea of their policy a 
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He who sits at a play, without uoderstand- 
He dialect, may, indeed, discoTer which of the 
jn are best dressed, and how well the scenes 
painted or disposed ; bat the characters, and 
duct of the drama must for ever remain a se- 
i to him. Adiea. I am, &c. 

▼. TO CLYTANDER. 

'. had been a party in the conTersation yon men- 
I) I shonld have joined, I believe, with yonr 
nd, in supporting those sentiments yon seem to 
iemn. I will venture, indeed, to acknowledge^ 
t.i have long been of opinion, the moderns pay 
Uind a deference to the ancients ; and though 
(Ve the highest veneration for several of their 
ains, yet I am inclined to think, they have oc- 
oned us the loss of some excellent originals. 
J tare the proper and best guides, I allow, to 
W who have not the force to break out into new 
It : but whilst it is thought sufficient praise to 
hirir followers, genius is checked in her flights, 

many a fair tract lies undiscovered in the 
ndless regions of imagination. Thus, had Vir- 
jcnated more to his native strength, the Romans, 
laps, might have seen an original epic in their 
[Mge ; but Homer was considered by that ad- 
ed poet as the sacred object of his first and 
cipal attention ; and he seemed to think it the 
leat triumph of genius, to be adorned with the 
Is of that glorious chief, 
oa will tell me, perhaps, that even Homer him- 

was indebted to the ancients; that the full 
una be dispensed did not flow from his owft 
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source, but were derived to him from a highe 
This, I acknowledge, has been asserted ; but a 
Berted without proof, and, I may venture to adt 
without probability. He seems to have stood aloi 
nihd unsupported; and to have stood, for that ve 
reason, so much the nobler object of admiratio 
Scarce, indeed, I imagine, would his works ha 
received that high regard which was paid to the 
from their earliest appearance, had they be( 
formed upon prior models ; had they shone on 
with reflected light. 

But will not this servile humour of subjectii 
the powers of invention to the guidance .of the ai 
cients, account, in some degree, at least, for o 
meeting with so small a number of authors who o 
claim the merit of being originals ? Is not this 
kind of submission, that damps the Are, and we'a 
ens the vigour of the mind? For the ancieo 
seem to be considered by us, as so many guards 
prevent the free excursions of imagination, and 8 
bounds to her flight. Whereas, they ought rath 
to be looked upon (the few, I mean, who aretbei 
selves originals) as encouragements to a fall ai 
uncontrolled exertion of her faculties. But if be 
or there a poet has courage enough to trust to 1: 
own unassisted reach of thought, his example do 
not seem so much to incite others to make t] 
same adventurous attempts, as to confirm them 
the humble disposition oif imitation : for if he 
ceeds, he immediately becomes himself the 
tAon of a thousand mo(}els : if he does no 
pointed out as a discouraging instance of 
of renouncing those established leaders ' 
tiquity has authorised. Thus invention 
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edy and genias eiiBlaved ; the creative power of 
poetry is lost ; and the ingenioas, instead of exert- 
ing that prodnctire facolty, which alone can ren- 
^kr them the jnst objects of admiration, are hum- 
bly contented with borrowing both the materials 
and tlw plans of their nlimic structures. I am, &c. 

• 

VI. TO ORONTES. 

March 10, 17C9. 

^HERE is nothing, perhaps, wherein mankind are 
more frequently mistaken than in the judgments 
which they pass on each other. The stronger 
lines, indeed, in every man's character, must always 
"be marked too clearly and distinctly to deceive even 
the most careless observer ; and no one, I am per- 
suaded, was ever esteemed in the general opinion of 
the world, as highly deficient in his moral or inteU 
lectnal qualities, who did not justly merit his repu- 
tation. But I speak only of tho:»e more nice and 
delicate traits which distinguii^h the several degrees 
of probity and good sense, and ascertain the quan- 
tum (if I may so express it) of human merit. The 
powers of. the soul are so often concealed by mo- 
desty, diffidence, timidity, and a thousand other 
accidental affections ; and the nice complexion of 
her moral operations depends so entirely on those 
internal pilnciples from whence they proceed, that 
those who form their notions of others by casual 
and distant views, must unavoidably be led into 
tery erroneous judgments. Even Orontes, with all 
his candour and penetration, is not, 1 perceive, en- 
tirely secure from mistakes of this sort ; and the 
sentiments you expressed in your last letter con- 
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ceniiDg Varus, are by no means agreeable to t 
troth of hill character. 

It mast be acknowledged, at the same time, tl 

Varus is an exception to all general rules : neitl 

his head nor his heart are exactly to be discovei 

by those indexes which are usually supposed to pol 

directly to the genius and temper of other m< 

Thus, with a memory that will scarce serve h; 

for the common purposes of life, with an imagii 

tion even more slow than his memory, and with 

attention that could not carry him through t 

easiest proposition in Euclid ; he has a sound a 

excellent understanding, joined to a refined and e 

quisite taste. But the rectitude of hi? sen timet 

seems to arise less from reflection than sensatioi 

rather from certain suitable feelings, which i 

objects that present themselves to his consideraU* 

instantly occasion in his mind, than from i 

energy of any active faculties which he is capable 

exerting for that purpose. His conversation is ui 

entertaining; for though he talks a great deal, \ 

that he utters is delivered with labour and hesit 

tion. Not that bis ideas are really dark and coi 

fused ; but because he is never contented to conn 

them in the first words that occur. Like the on 

tor mentioned by Tully, metuens ne tfUiosum coUig^ 

rei, etiam verum sanifuinemdeperdebat, he expressi 

himself ill by always endeavouring to express hin 

self better. His reading cannot so properly be sal 

to have rendered him knowing, as not ignoram 

it has rather enlarged than filled his mind. 

His temper is as singular as his genius ; ' 
both equally mistaken by those who only know 
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a Httle. If yon were to judge of him by bis general 
appearance, yon wonld believe him incapable of all 
the more delicate sensations ; nevertheless, under a 
rough and boisterous behaviour, he conceals a heart 
ftiU of tenderness and humanity. He has a sensi- 
biUty of nature, indeed, beyond what I ever ob- 
served In any other man ; and I have often seen 
him affected by those little circumstances, which 
would make no impression on a mind of less ez- 
quiinte feelings. This extreme sensibility in his 
temper influences his speculations as well as his 
actions ; and he hovers between various hypotheses 
without settling upon any, by giving importance to 
those minuter difficulties, which would not be 
strong enough to suspend a more active and vigo* 
rous mind. In a word. Varus is in the number of 
those whom it is impossible not to admire, or not 
to despise ; and, at the same time that he is the 
esteem of all his friends, he is the contempt of all 
his acquiuntance. Adieu. I am, &c. 



^ Vil. TO HORTENSIUS. 

Your excdlent brawn wanted no additional recom- 
mendation to make it more acceptable, but that of 
your company. However, though I cannot share it 
with my friend, I devote it to his memory, and 
make daily offerings of it to a certain divinity, 
whose temples, though now well-nigh deserted, 
were once^hel^ in the highest veneration ; she is 
mentioned by ancient authors, under the name and 
title of Diva Amidtia. To her I bring the victim 
f^XL have furnished me with, in all the pomp of 
'^^man rites. Wreathed with the Mcxtd nUta , v&A^ 
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cron^ed with the branch of rosemary, I place it on 
an altar of well-polished mahogany, where I poor 
libations over it of acid wine, and sprinkle it with 
floar of mustard. I deal oat certain portions to 
those who assist at this social ceremony, reminding 
them, with an hoc age, of the important business, 
upon which they are assembled ; and conclude the 
festival with this votive couplet : 

Close as this brawn the circling fillet binds. 
May friendship's sacred bands unite our minds I 

Farewell. Tarn, &c, 

VIII. TO CLYTANDER. 

July 2, J75CL 

You must have been greatly distressed, indeed, 
Clytander, when you thought of calling me in at 
your auxiliary, iu the debate you mention. Or was. 
it not rather a motive of generosity which 8ag« 
gested that design ? and you were willing, perhaps, 
I should share the glory of a victory which you bad 
already secured. Whatever your intention wai 
mine is always to comply with your requests ; and 
very readily enter the lists, when I am at once t 
combat in the cause of truth, and on the side of s 
friend. 

It is not necessary, I think, in order to cstabR 
the credibility of a particular Providence, to dcdi 
it (as your objector, I find, seems to require) fr 
known and undisputed facts. I should be cxce 
ingly cautions in pointing out any supposed insf 
ces of that kind ; as those who are fond of 
dnlging themselves in determining the precise < 
wherein they imagine the immediate interpos 
of the Divinity is discoverable, often run int 
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weakest and most iiijurious superstitions. It is 
impossible, indeed, unless we were capable of 
looking through the whole chsdn of things, and of 
viewing each effect in its remote connexions and 
final issues, to pronounce of any contingency, that 
it is absolutely, and^ in its ultimate tendencies, ei- 
ther good or bad. That can only be known by the 
great Author of nature, who comprehends the full 
extent. of our total existence, and sees the influ- 
ence which every particular circumstance will have 
in the general sum of our happiness. But though 
the peculiar points of divine interposition are thus 
necessarily, and from the natural imperfection of 
our discerning fEumlties, extremely dubious ; yet it 
can bjr no means from thence be justly inferred, 
that the doctrine of a particular Providence is 
either groundless or absurd : the general principle 
may be true, though the application of it to any 
given purpose be involved in very inextricable dif- 
ficulties. 

The notion, that the material world is governed 

by general mechanical laws, has induced your 

friend to argue that "it is probable the Deity 

should act by the same rule of conduct in the intel- 

kctnal; and leave moral agents entirely to those 

consequences which necessarily result from the 

particolar exercise of their original powers." But 

this hypothesis takes a question for granted, which 

requires, much proof before it can be admitted. Th» 

grand principle which preserves this system of the 

universe in all its harmonious order, is gravity, or 

that property by which all the particles of matter 

mutually tend to each other. Now this is a power 

which^ it is acknowledged, does not essentiaUy re- 
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ride in matter, but most be ultimately derltei 
ftt>m tbe action of some Immaterial canaew Wby, 
therefore, may it not reasonably be soppqaocl* to be 
the effect of the divine agency, immediately and 
constantly operating for the preservation of thil 
wonderful machine of nature? Certain, at leasts 
it Is, that the ezplicaUon which sir Isaac Newtw 
has endeavoured to give of this wonderful |dieiM>* 
menon, by means of his subtil ether, has nqt t£* 
fbrded universal satisfaction : and it is the opInkNi 
of a very great writer, who seems to have gone ftr 
Into inquiries of this abstruse kind, that the man* 
berless effects of this power are Inexplicable vpoB 
mechanical principles, or in any other way thaa 
by having recourse to a spiritual agent, who cos* 
nects, moves, and disposes all things according t0 
9uch methods as best comport with his mcompn* 
hensible purposes. 

But successful villany and oppressed virtne ve 
deemed, I perceive, in the account of your frieo^ 
as powerful instances to prove that the Supreme 
Being remidns an unlnterposing spectator of what 
18 transacted upon this theatre of the worid* 
However, ere this argument can have a detemd^ 
ning*weight, it must be proved (which yet, sorely, 
never can be proved) that prosperous iniquity has 
all those advantages in reality, which it may seen 
to have in appearance ; and that those acddents 
wMch are usually esteemed as calamities, do. In 
truth, and in the just scale of things, deserve to bo 
dhitingmshed by that appellation. It Is a noble 
saying of the philosopher, cited by l^eneca, that 
'* there cannot be a more unhappy man la the 
world than he who has never experienced ndfer- 
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fllty." There is nothing, perhaps, in which man- 
Uod are m6re apt to make false calcalations, than 
fo'the article both- of their own happiness and that 
4i othen; as there are few I believe, who have 
Hved any time in the world, but have found fre- 
^[tent occasions to say with the poor hunted stag in 
fSit fable, who was entangled by those horns he had 
tat jost before been admiring: 

O me infelioem ! qui nunc demmn intdligo 
Ut ffl» mihi prof uerint quas deq>exeram, 
. , £t igam Iftudiram, quantum lucAib habuerint I — Phttd* 

fTiife hiek back npon the senUments of past ages, 
we sball find the opinion for which I am contend* 
ing iias prevailed from the remotest account of 
time. It must undoubtedly have entered the world 
at early as religion herself; since all institutions of 
tliat kind must necessarily be founded upon the 
sappositiou of a particular Providence. It appears, 
indeed, to have been the favourite doctrine of some 
of the most distinguished names in antiquity. — 
XeQophon tells us, when Cyrus led out his army 
against the Assyrians, the word which he gave to 
hb soldiers was, zbts stmmaxos kai HFEMnN, 
*' Jnpiter the defender and conductor :" and he re- 
presents that prince as attributing success, even in 
the sports of the field, to Divine Providence. Thii% 
BkcMise, Timoleon, as the author of his life as- 
sures vs, believed every action of mankind to be 
under the immediate influence of the gods ; and 
Llvy remarks of the first Scipio Afncanus, that he 
ncFer undertook any important afiieilr, either of pri- 
▼tte or public concern, without going to the Capitol 

VOL. I. C 
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in order to implore the assistauce of Jupiter. I 
bus, the Stoic, lu the dialogue on the Nature of 
Gods, expressly declares for a paiticular provideo 
and Cicero himself, in one of his orations, impi 
that superior glory which attended the Roman 
tion, singly to this animating persuasion. But n 
of the ancients seem to have had a stronger imp: 
siou of this truth upon their minds, than the 
mortal Homer. Every page in the works of t 
divine ^et will furnish proofs of this obseiratn 
I cannot, however, forbear mentioning one or i 
remarkable instances, which just now occur to 
When the Grecian chiefs cast lots which of tl 
should accept the challenge of Hector, the poet 
scribes the army as lifting up their eyes and ha 
to heaven, and imploring the gods that they wo 
direct the lot to fall on one of their most dlsi 
guished heroes : 

Aaoi,— 'dcoitf*! 8c x**P*^ ^^*^'^*» 
fi$c Ttg uirtaKiVf tZw¥ ttg ovpcaro* tupw, 
Zcu fTKTtpy m Aiayroc Xo^civ, ij Tu8f o; utew, 
H avTOy Bao'iAqot jreXu^uo^iO JAuxmvriSm* 

So likewise An tenor proposes to the Trojans 
restitution of Helen, as having no hopes, he 1 
them, that any thing would succeed witl) them a 
they had broken the faith of treaties t 



• The i>eople laray with lifted eyes and hands. 
And vows like these ascend fhnn all the hands : 
Grant, thou. Almighty, in whose hand is Arte, 
A worthy champioa for the Grecian state : 
This taA let AJax or Tydides prove. 
Or he, the king ot kiii^, beloved of loTe.«-Pis 
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yuy 9pxta irtffTa 
^ft/O'Oc/Kci'Oi fiee/CfxiffBa* ra> ou ru ri xfpSfOv )|fM» 
EXiro/biaei •xriA.fco'ddti.* 

Aud indeed Homer hardly ever makes his heroes 
succeed (as his excellent translator justly observes) 
unless they have first offered a prayer to Heaven. 
" He is perpetually," says Mr. Pope, " acknow- 
ledging the hand of God in all events, and ascribing 
to that alone all the victories, triumphs, i*eward8, 
or punishments of men. The grand moral laid 
down at the entrance of his poem, Aio; 8* ffriA.fifre 
iSovXi), The will of God was fulfilled, runs*throngh 
his whole work, and is, with a most remarkable 
care and conduct, put into the mouths of his great- 
est and wisest persons on every occasion." 

Upon the whole, Clytander, we may safely as- 
sert, that the belief of a particular providence is 
founded upon such probable reasons as may well 
justify our assent. It would scarce, therefore, be 
wise to renounce an opinion, which affords so firm 
a support to the soul in those seasons wherein she 
stands most in need of assistance, merely because it 
is not possible, in questions of this kind, to solve 
every difficulty which attends them. If it be highly 
eonflonant to the general notions of the benevolence 
of the Deity (as highly consonant it surely is) that 
he should not leave so impotent a creature as man 
to the single guidance of his own precarious facul- 
ties ; who would abandon a belief so full of the 
most enlivening consolation, in compliance with 

• The ties of fkith, the sworn allianee broke* 
Our imi^ous battles the just gods provoke.— -JPctpe. 
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those metaphysical reasoDings which are vniaUy 
calcnlated rather to sileuce, thau to satisfy, an 
humble inquirer after troth? Who indeed wouU 
wish to be coDrinced, that he stands unguarded by 
that heavenly shield, which can protect him agaioit 
all the assaults of an injorioas and malevolent 
world ? The truth is, the belief of a particular pro- 
ridence is the most animating persuasion that the 
mind of man can embrace ; it gives strength to our 
hopes, and firmness to our resolutions ; it subdoei 
the insolence of prosperity, and draws out the sting 
of affliction. In a word, it is like the golden brancli 
to which Virgii*:> hero was directed, and affords the 
only secure passport through the regions of dark- 
ness and sorrow. I am, &c. 

IX. TO TIMOCLEA. 

July «9, 1748. 

It is with wonderful satisfaction I. find you are 
grown such an adept in the occult arts, and that 
you take a laudable pleasure in the ancient and in- 
genious study of making and solving riddles. It ii 
a science, undoubtedly, of most necessary acquire- 
ment, and deserves to make a part in the educatioB 
of both sexes. Those of yours may by this roeani 
very innocently indulge their usual curiosity of 
discovering and disclosing a secret; whilst and 
amongst ours who have a turn for deep specolai 
tions, and are fond of puzzling themselves and 
others, may exercise their faculties this way witl 
much private satisfaction, and without the leMl 
distarfoance to the public. It is an art, ind^^ 
whirJi I would recommend to the eocoiiragemei' 
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of both the universities, as it affords the easiest and 
shortest method of conveying some of the most use- 
fal principles of logic, and might therefore be in- 
troduced as a very proper substitute in the room of 
those dry systems, which are at present in vogue in 
those places of education. For, as it consists in 
discovering truth under borrowed appearances, it 
might prove of wonderful advantage iu every branch 
of learning, by habituating the mind to separate all 
foreign ideas, and consequently preserving it from 
that grand source of error, the being deceived by 
lUse connexions. In short, Timodea, this your 
fevourite science contains the sum of all human 
policy; and as there is no passing through the 
world without sometimes mixing with fools and 
knaves ; who would not choose to be master of the 
enigmatical art, in' order, on proper occasions, to 
be able to lead aside craft and impertinence from 
their aim, by the convenient artifice of a prudent 
disguise ? It was the maxim of a very wise prince, 
that *' he who knows not how to dissemble, knows 
not how to reign ;" and I desire you would receive 
it as mine, that *' he who knows not how to riddle, 
knows not how to live." 

But besides the general usefulness of this art, it 
y/nll have a further recommendation to all true ad- 
mirers of antiquity, as being practised by the most 
considerable personages of early times. It is al- 
Inost three thousand years ago since Samson pro- 
liOsed his famous riddle so well known ; though the 
advocates for ancient learning must forgive me, if 
fo'thls article I attribute the superiority to the mo- 
derns t for if we may judge of the skill of the former 
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in this profound art, by that remarkable specin 

of it, the geniuses of those early ages were by 

means equal to those which our times have p 

duced. But, as a friend of mine has lately finish) 

and intends very shortly to publish, a most ci)ri< 

work in folio, wherein he has fully proved that i; 

portant point, I will not anticipate the pleasure) 

will receive by perusing his ingenious performan 

In the mean while let it be remembered to the i\ 

mortal glory of this art, that the wisest many 

well as the greatest prince that ever Uved, is 8i 

to have amused himself and a neighbouring mc 

arch in trying the strength of each other's talei 

in this way ; several riddles, it seems, having pas€ 

between Solomon and Hiram, upon condition tl 

he who failed in the solution should incur acert£ 

penalty. It is recorded, likewise, of the great 1 

ther of poetry, even the divine Homer himself, tli 

he had a taste of this sort ; and we are told, b] 

Greek writer of his life, that he died with vexati 

for not bdng able to discover a riddle, which w 

proposed to him by some fisherman at a certa 

island called lb. 

I am inclined to think, indeed, that the ancien 
in general were such admirers of this art, as to ii 
scribe riddles upon their tombstones, and that, n 
satisfied with puzzling tlie world in their life tim 
they bequeathed enigmatical legacies to the pnbl 
after their decease. My conjecture is founded up< 
an ancient inscription, which I will venture ^ 
quote to you^ though it is in Latin, as your friei 
and nei^ibour the antiquarian, will, I am persuade 
be very glad of obliging you with a dissertaU< 
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upon it. Be pleased then to ask him, whether he 
dfles not think that the following inscription fa- 
nmn my sentiments : 

VIATORES. 0PTIM1« 

HIS. NVGIS. GRYPHI8. AMBAGIBVaQVE. 

MEIS. CONDONARE. POSCIMUS. 

HoweTer this may be, it is certain that it was one 
of the great entertainments of the pastoral life, and 
therefore, if for no other reason, highly deserving 
tte attention of our modem Arcadians. You re- 
member, I dare say, the riddle which the shepherd 
Dametas proposes to Maenalcas, in Drydeu's Virgil : 

Say where the round of heayen, which all contains. 
To three ihort ells on earth our sight restrains: 
Tell that, and rise a Phoebus for thy pains. 

Ibis ssmgma, which has exercised the guesses o^ 
many -a learned critic, remains yet unexplained ; 
whidi I mention not only as an instance of the 
wonderful penetration which Js necessary to render 
a man a complete adept in this most noble science, 
but as an incitement to yon to employ your skill in 
attempting the solution. And now, Timoclea, what 
will your grave friend say, who reproached you, it 
seems, for your riddling genius, when he shall find 
yon are thus able to defend your favourite study by 
the lofty examples of kings, commentators, and 
poets ? I am, &c. 

X. TO PHIDIPPUS. 



u>LY, I imagine, were you in earnest, when 
required my thoughts upon friendship: for to 
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I^ve yon the truest idea of that generous late 
conrse, may I not justly refer you back to tbe sei 
timents of your own heart ? I am sure, at teast, 
have learned to improve my own notions of th 
refined affection, by those instances which I h» 
observed in yourself; as it is from thence I ha 
]«ceived the clearest convicdon, that it derives i 
its streng[th and stability from virtue and gm 
sense. 

There is not, perhaps, a quality more uncommi 
in the world, than that which is necessary to ton 
a man for this refined commerce : for however s 
ciableness may be esteemed a just characterisi 
of our species, friendliness, I am persuaded, w 
scarce be found to enter into its general defiidtio 
The qualifications requisite to support and condn 
friendship in all its strength and extent, do n 
seem to be sufficiently diffused among. the homi 
race, to render them the distinguishing marks . 
mankind, unless generosity and good sense shon 
be allowed (what they never can be allowed) ni 
versally to prevail. On the contrary, how few a 
in possession of those most amiable of endowment 
How few are capable of that noble elevation 
mind, which raises a man above those little jc 
lousies and rivalships that shoot up in the paths 
common amities ! 

We should not, indeed, so often hear compldi 
of the inconstancy and fsdseness of friends, if t 
world in general were more cautious than tb 
usually are, in forming connexions of this kii 
But the misfortune is, our friendships are apt 
be too forward, and thus either fall off in the bh 
Hom^ or never arrive at just maturity. It is an < 
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eeUent piece of advice, therefore, that the poet 
Martial gives upon this occasion : 

Ttt tantum inspice, qui novua paiatur* 
An pofisit fieri vetua sodalis. 

Were I to make trial of any person's qualiiica- 
l^ns for an union of so much delicacy, there is no 
part of his conduct I wonld sooner single out, than 
to observe him in his resentments. And this not 
upon the maxim freqoently advanced, '' that the 
bsK friends make the bitterest enemies ;" but, on 
the contrary, because I am persuaded that he who 
is capable of being a bitter enemy can never pes* 
teas the necessary virtues that constitute a true 
friend. For must he not want generosity (that most 
essential principle of an amicable combination) who 
can be lo mean as to indulge a spirit of settled re- 
venge, and coolly triumph in the oppression of an 
adversaiy ? Accordingly, there is no circumstance 
in the character of the excellent Agricola that 
C^ves me a higher notion of the true heroism of his 
mind, than what the historian of his life mentions 
concerning his 'conduct in this particular instance : 
Ex iracundid (says Tacitus) nihil mpererat : aecre- 
turn et siknUum ^us.non timeres. His elevated spi- 
rit was too great to suffer his resentment to survive 
the occasion of it; and those who provoked his in- 
dignation had nothifag to apprehend from the secret 
and silent workings of unextinguished malice. But 
the practice, it must he owned, (perhaps I might 
have said the principle too) of the world runs 
.strongly on the side of the contrary disposition ; and 
thus, .in opposition to that generous sentiment of 
yonr admired orator^ which I have so often beard 

c2 
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yoQ quote with applause, our friendships are morta 
whilst it is our enmities only that nerer die. 

But though judgmeut must collect the materia 

of thi» goodly structure, it is affection that gives tl 

cement ; and passion as well as reason should coi 

£ur in forming a firm and lasting coalition. Heno 

perhaps, it is, that not only the most powerfnl, hi 

the most lasting friendships are usually the produi 

of the early season of our lives, when we are mo 

susceptible of the warm and affectionate impre 

sions. The connexions into which we enter in ai 

after period, decrease in strength, as our passio 

abate in heat ; and there is not, I believe, a sing 

instance of a vigorous friendship that ever ttnn 

root in a bosom chilled by years. How irretrieval 

then is the loss of those best and fairest acquis 

tions of our youth ! Seneca, taking notice of A 

gnstus Caesar's lamenting, upon a certain occasifl 

the death of Maecenas and Agrippa, observes, tt 

-he who could instantly repair the destruction 

whole fleets and armies, and bid Rome, after a { 

neral conflagration, rise out of her ashes even wi 

more lustre than before ; was yet unable; during 

.whole life, to fill up those lasting vacancies in ] 

friendship : a reflection which reminds me of i 

newing my solicitations, that you would be m< 

cautious in hazarding a life which I have so ma 

reasons to love and honour>-^For whenever an ] 

cident of the same kind shall separate (and wl 

other accident can separate ?) the happy union wh: 

has so long subsisted between us, where shall I 

trieve so severe a loss ? I am utterly indisposed 

enter Into new habitudes, and extend the little < 

cle of my friendships ; happy If I may but prese 
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it firm and nnbroken to the closings moment of my 
life ! Adiea. I am, &c, ^ 

XI. TO H0RTBNSIU8. 

Aug. ]«, 1742. 

If any thing could tempt me to read the Latin poem 
yon mention, it woold be your recommendation. 
But shall I venture to own, that I have no taste for 
modem oompositions of that kind ? There is- one 
prejudice which always remains with me against 
them, and which I have never yet found cause to 
renounce : no true genius, I am persuaded, would 
submit to write any considerable poem in a dead 
language. A poet, who glows with the genuine fire 
of a warm and lively imagination, will find the co. 
piousness of his own native English scarce sufficient 
to convey his ideas in all their strength and energy. 
The most comprehensive language sinks under the 
weight of great conceptions ; and a pregnant ima- 
gination disdains to stint the natural growth of 
her thoughts to the confined standard of classical 
expression. An ordinary genius, indeed, may be 
humbly contented to pursue words through indexes 
and dictionaries, and tamely borrow phrases from 
Horace and Virgil ; but conld the elevated inven- 
tion of Milton, or the brilliant sense of Pope, have' 
ingloriously submitted to lower the force and ma- 
jesty of the most exalted and nervous sentiments, 
to the scanty measure of the Roman dialect ? For 
oopiousuess is by no means in the number of those 
advantages which attend the Latin language; as 
many of the ancients have both confessed and la- 
mented. Thus Lucretius and Seneca complain of 
its deficiency with respect to subjects of philosophy^ 
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as Pliuy the younger owns he found it incapable of 
furnishing him with proper terms, in compositioBS. 
of wit and humour. But if the Romans themselfcs 
found their language thus penurious^ in its entire 
and most ample supplies, how much more con- 
tracted must it be to us, who are only in possessioD 
of its broken and scattered remains ? 

To say truth, I have observed, in most of the 
modem Latin poems which I have accidentally run 
over, a remarkable barrenness of sentiment, and 
have generally found the poet degraded into the 
parodist. It is usually the little dealers on Parnas- 
sus, who hare not a sufl&cieut stock of genius, to 
launch out into a more enlarged commerce with 
the Muses, that hawk about these, classical glean* 
ings. The style of these performances always puts 
me in mind of Harlequin's snuff, which he odlteted 
by borrowing a pinch out of every man's box he 
could meet, and then retailed it to his customer* 
under the pompous title of tabac df tnilie fleurt. 
Half a line from Virgil or Lucretius, pieced out 
with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is generally the 
motley mixture which enters into compositions of 
this sort. One may apply to these jack-daw poets^ 
with their stolen feathers^ what Martial says to a 
contemporary plagiarist : 

Stat contra, dicitque tibi tua pagina : Fnr es. 

This kind of theft, indeed, every man must ne*. 
cessarily commit, who sets up for a poet in a dead, 
language. For, to express himself with propriety,^: 
he must not only be sure that every single word: 
which he uses is authorised by the best writers, bat: 
he must not even venture to throw them out of that 
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particnlar combinatioD in which he finds them con* 
nected ; otherwise he may nm into the most bar- 
barous solecisms. To explain my meaning by an 
instance from modem language : the French words 
arene and rivgy are both to be met with in their 
approved authors ; and/ yet if a foreigner, unac- 
quanted with the niceties of that language, Jhonld 
tak^ the liberty of bringing those two words toge- 
ther, as in the following verse : : 

Sur la rive du fleuve amassant de Tarcne; 

he would be exposed to the ridicule, not only of the 
critics, but of the most ordinary mechanic in Paris. 
For the idiom of the French .tongue will not admit 
of the expression mr la rive dujieuve, but requires 
the phrase sur le bord de la riviere; as they never 
say amaner de Tatene, but du sable. The same ob- 
senration may be extended to all languages, whe- 
ther living or dead. But as no reasonings from 
analogy can be of the least force in determining the 
idiomatic proprieties of any language whatsoever; a 
modem Latin poet has no other method of being 
sure of avoiding absurditicfs of this kind, than to 
take whole phrases as he finds them formed to his 
hands. Thus, instead of accommodating his ex- 
pression to his sentiment, (if any he should have) 
he must necessarily bend his sentiment to his ex- 
pression, as he is not at liberty to strike out into 
that boldness of style, and those unexpected combi- 
nations of words, which give such grace and energy 
to the thoughts of every tme genius. True genius, 
indeed, is as much discovered by style, as by any 
other distinction ; and every eminent writer, with- 
oat indulging any unwarranted licences, has a Ian- 
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guage which he derives from himself, and which is 
peculiarly and literally his own. 

I would recommend, therefore, to these empty 
echoes of the ancients, which owe their Toice to 
the ruins of Rome, the advice of an eld philosopher 
to an affected orator of his times : yive moribvi 
praieritiSy said he, loquere verbis preeseniibus. Let 
these poets form their conduct, if they please, by 
the manners of the ancients; but if they would 
prove their genius, it must be by the language of 
the moderns. I would not, however, have you ima- 
gine, that I exclude all merit from a qualification 
of this kind. To be skilled in the mechanism of 
Latin verse, is a talent, I confess, extremely worthy 
of a pedagogue ; as it is an exercise of singular ad- 
vantage to his pupils. Adieu ! I am, &c^ 

XII. TO AMASIA. 

July 8. 1744. 

If good manners will not justify piy long silence, 
policy at least will : and yon must confess, that 
there is some prudeuce in not owning a debt one is 
incapable of paying. I have the mortification, in« 
deed, to find myself engaged in a commerce, which 
1 have not a sufficient fund to support, though I 
must add, at the same time, if you expect an equal 
return of entertainment, for that which your let- 
ters afford, I know not where you will find a cor- 
respondent. You will scarcely, at least, look for him 
in the desert, or hope for any thing very lively from 
a man who is obliged to seek his companions 
among the dead. You who dwell in a land flowing 
with mirth and good-humour, meet with many a 
gallant occurrence worthy of record : but what can 
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a village produce, which is more famous for repose 
than for action ; and is so much behind the man- ' 
ners of the present age, as scarce to have got out of 
the simplicity of the first ? The utmost of our hu- 
mour rises no higher than Punch ; and all that we 
know of assemblies, is once a year round our may- 
|K>le. Thus, unqualified as I am, to contribute to 
your amusement, I am as much at ^a loss to supply 
my own ; and am obliged to have recourse to u 
thousand stratagems, to help me off with those 
lingering hours, which run so swiftly, it seems, by 
you. As one cannot always, you know, be playing 
at push-pin, I sometimes employ myself with a less 
philosophical diversion ; and either pursue butter- 
.flies, or hunt rhymes, as the weather and the sea- 
sons permit. This morning not proving very fa- 
vourable to my sports of the field, I contented my- 
self with those under covert ; and as I am not at 
present supplied with any thing better for your en- 
tertainment, will you suffer me to set before you 
some .of my game ? 

A TALE. 

Ere Saturn's ions were yet disgraced. 
And heathen gods were all the taste. 
Full oft (we read) 'twas Jove's high will 
To take the air on Ida's hill. 
It chanced, as once, with serious ken. 
He view'd from thence the ways of men. 
He saw (and pity touch'd his breast) 
The world by three foul fiends possess'dr 
Pale Diicord there, and Folly vain. 
With haggard Vice, upheld their reign. 
Then fbrth he sent his summons high. 
And eall'd a senate of the sky. 



V 
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Rcnind as the winged orders pressM, 
Jove thus his sacred mind expressed : 
*' Say, which of all this shining tndn. 
Will Virtue's conflict hard sustain ? 
For see ! she drooping takes her flight. 
While not a god supports her right.** 
}ie paused — when, from amidst the sky, 
If2£, Innocence, and Harmony, 
With one imited seal arose. 
The triple tyrants to oppose. 
That instant, from the realms of day. 
With generous speed they took their way; 
To Britain's isle direct their car. 
And enter'd with the evenins star. 

Beside the road a mansion t^ood. 
Defended by a circling wood. 
Hither, disguised, their steps they head. 
In hopes, perchance, to find a friend. 
Nor vain their hope ; for records say, 
Worlii ne'er from thence was tum'd away. 
They urge the traveller's common chanoe. 
And every piteous plea advance. 
The artful tale that WU had feign*d. 
Admittance easy soon obtain'd. 

The dame who own'd, adom'd the place i 
Three blooming daughters added grace : 
The first, with gentlest manners bless'd. 
And temper sweet, each heart possessed ; 
Who view'd her catch'd the tender flame; 
And soft Amasia was her name. 
In sprightly sense and polish'd air. 
What maid with Mira might compare ? 
While Lucia's eyes and Lucia's lyre 
Did unresisted love inspire. 

Imagine now the table clear. 
And mirth in every face appear : 
The song, the tale, the jest went round. 
The riddle dark, the trick profound. 
Thus each admiring and admired. 
The hosts and guests at length retired : 
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When WU thus spake her gister-train:— 
« Faith, friends, our errand is but vain. 
QuidL let us measure back the sky; 
These nymphs alone may well supply 
WU, Ihnocenc^ and Harmony.'* 

You 9ee to what expedient solitude has reduced 
me, when I am thus forced to string rhymes as 
boys do birds' eggs, in order to while away my idle 
hours. But a gayer scene is, I trust, approaching, 
and the day will shortly, I hope, arrive, when I 
shall only complain that it steals away too fast. It 
is not from any improvement in the objects which 
surround me, that 1 expect this wondrous change ; 
nor yet that a longer femiliarity will render them 
more agreeable. It is from a promise I received, 
that Amasia will visit the hermit in his cell, and 
disperse the gloom of a solitaire by the cheerfulness 
of her conversation. What inducements shall I 
mention, to prevail with you to hasten that day ? 
Shall I tell you that I have a bower over-arched 
with jessamine ? that I have an oak, which is the 
favourite haunt of a Dryad ? that I have a planta- 
tion which flourishes with all the verdure of May 
in the midst of all the cold of December ? Or, may 
I not hope that I have something still more pre- 
vailing with you than all these, as I can with truth 
assure you, that I have a heart which is faithfully 
yours, &c. 

XIII. TO PHILOTES. 

Among all the advantages which attend friendship, 
there is not one more valuable, than the liberty it 
admits iu laying open the various affections of oue^s 
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miud, without reserve or disguise. There is some- 
thing in disclosing to a friend the occasioDal emo- 
tions of one's heart, that wonderfully contributes 
to soothe and allay its peiturbations, in all its most 
pensive or anxious moments. Nature, indeed, 
seems to have cast us with a general disposition to 
YX)mmunication ; though, at the same time, it must 
be acknowledged, there are few to whom one raaj 
safely be communicative. Have I not reason, then, 
to esteem it as one of the most desirable circum- 
stances of my life, that I dare, without scruple or 
danger, think aloud to Philotes ? It is merely to 
exercise that happy privilege I now take up my 
pen ; and you must expect nothing in this letter 
but the picture of my heart in one' of its splenetic 
hours. There are certain seasons, perhaps, in 
ereiy man's life, when he is dissatisfied with himself 
«nd every thing around him, without being able to 
give a substantial reason for being so. At least, I 
am unwilling to think that this dark cloud, which 
^t present hangs over my mind, is peculiar to my 
constitution, and never gathers in any breast but my 
own. It is much more, however, my concern to 
dissipate this vapour in myself, than to discover 
that it sometimes arises in others : as there is no 
disposition a man would rather endeavour to che- 
rish, than a constant aptitude of being pleased : btit 
my practice will not always credit my philosophyi 
and I find it much easier to point out my distemper 
than to remove it. After all, is it liot a mortifying 
consideration, that the powers of reason should be 
less prevalent than those of matter; and that a 
page of Seneca cannot raise the spirits, when a i4Qt 
oi claret will.' It might, methinks, someidiat 
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abate the Sasolence of hnman pride, to consider^ 
that it is but increasing or diminishing the velocity 
of tertain fluids in the animal machine, to elate the 
fool with the gayest hopes, or sink her into the 
deepest despair ; to depress the hero into a cow- 
ard, or advance the coward into a hero. It is to 
some sucU mechanical cause I am inclined to attrl- 
tiote the present gloominess of my mind: at the 
same time, I will confess, there is something in 
that very consideration, which gives strength to the 
fit, and renders it so much the more difficult to 
throw oflf. For, tell me, is it not a discouraging 
reflection to find one's self ** servile," as Shak- 
speare expresses it, ** to every skyey influence," 
and the sport of every paltry atom? to owe the 
ease of one's mind, not only to the disposition of 
one's own body, but almost to that of every other 
which surrounds us ? Adieu. I am, &c. 

XIV. TO ORONTES. 

The passage you quote is entirely in my senti- 
ments. I agree both with that celebrated author 
and yourself, that our oratory is by no means in a 
state of perfection ; and, though it has much 
strength and solidity, that it may yet be rendered 
fkr more polished and affecting. The growth, in- 
deed, ot eloquence, even in those countries where 
she flourished most, has ever been exceedingly slow. 
Athens had been in possession of all the other 
polite improvements, long before her pretensions 
to the persuasive arts were in any degree consider- 
able; as the earliest orator of note among the Ro- 
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mans did not appear sooner than about a cei 
before Tally. 

Tliat great master of persnasion, taking noti 
this remarkable circnmstance, assigns it as an 
dence of the superior difficulty of bis favourite 
Possibly there may be some truth in the obsenrai 
but whatever the cause be, the fact, I believe, h 
deniable. Accordingly, eloquence has by no m 
made equal advances in our own country^witl 
sister arts ; and though we have seen some exce 
poets, and a few good painters, rise up amonga 
yet I know not whether our nation can suppl; 
with a single orator of deserved eminence, 
cannot but be surprised at this, when it is 
sidered that we have a profession set apart fot 
purposes of persuasion ; and which not only afl 
the most animating and interesting topics of 
toric, but wherein a talent of this kind would p 
the likeliest, perhaps, of any other to obtain t 
ambitious prizes, which were thought to contri 
so much to the successful progress of ancient 
qnence. 

Among the principal defects of our English 
tors, their general disregard of harmony ha 
think,, been the least observed. It would b< 
justice, indeed, to deny that we have some pei 
mances of this kind amongst us, tolerably musi 
but it must be acknowledged, at the same t 
that it is more the effect of accident than dei 
and rather a proof of the power of our langi 
than of the art of our orators. 

Dr. Tillotson, who is frequently mentione 
having carried this species of eloquence to its I 
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est perfection^ seems to have had no sort of notion 
of rhetorical numbers : and may I Tentnre, Orontes, 
to add, without hazarding the imputation of an af- 
fected singularity, that I thinls no man had ever 
less pretensions to genuine oratory, than this cele- 
brated preacher ? If any thing could raise a flame 
of eloquence in the breast of an orator, there is no 
oecaslon upon which, one should imagine, it would 
ie more likely to break out, than in celebrating de- 
parted merit : yet, the two sermons which be 
preached upon the death of Mr. Gouge and Dr. 
Whichcote are as cold and languid performances, 
a6 were ever, perhaps, produced upon such an ani- 
mating sutgect. One cannot, indeed, but regret, 
that he who abounds with such noble and generous 
lentiments, should want the art of setting them off 
with all the advantage they deserve ; that the sub^ 
Ume in morals should not be attended with a suit- 
able elevation of language. The truth, however, 
is, his words are frequently ill- chosen, and almost 
always ill-placed ; his periods are both tedious and 
nnharmonious, as his metaphors are generally 
mean, and often ridiculous. It were easy to pro- 
duce numberless instances in support of this asser- 
tkm. Thus, in his sermon preached before queen 
Anne, when she was princess of Denmark, he talks 
of squeezing a parable, thrusting religion by, dri- 
i^ng a strict bargain with God, sharking shifts, &c. 
and, speaking of the day of judgment, he describes 
the world as cracking about our ears. I cannot, 
however, but acknowletlge, in justice to the orato- 
i^kcbX character of this most valuable prelate, that 
there is a noble simplicity in some few of his ier« 
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moDS^ 88 his excellent discoune on Sinceritff de- 
senre9 to be mentioned with particular applause. 

But to show his deficiency in the article I am 
considering at present, the following stricture will 
be snflScient, among many others that might be 
cited to the same purpose. " One might be apt/' 
says he, *' to think, at first view, that this parable 
was overdone, and wanted something of a due de- 
corum ; it being hardly credible, that a man, after 
he had been so mercifully and generously dealt 
withal, as upon his humble request to have so huge 
a debt so freely forgiven, should, whilst the me- 
mory of so much mercy was fresh upon him, even 
in the very next momenr, handle his fellow-servant, 
who had made the same humble request to him 
which he had done to his Lord, with so much 
roughness atid cruelty for so inconsiderable » 
sum." 

This whole period (not to mention other obsjee- 
tions which might justly be raised against it) is 
unmusical throughout; but the concluding mem- 
bers, which ought to have been particularly flowing, 
are most miserably loose and disjointed. If the 
delicacy of Tully's ear was so exquisitely refined, as 
not always to be satisfied even when he read De- 
mosthenes, how would it have been offended at the 
harshness and dissonance of so unharmoniont a 
sentence ! ^ 

Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence at a 
greater distance fnm that of the ancients, thaa tUf 
Gothic arrangement ; as those wonderful effiects, 
whkh semetimes attended their elocutioo^ were, 
in all pratwhiiityy duefly owing to their skill la 
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musical concords. It was by the charni of numbers^ 
united with the strength of reason, that Tuily con* 
fimnded the audacidhs Catiline, and silenced the 
^oqaent Hortensius. It was this that deprived 
Curio of all power of recollection, when he rose up 
to oppose that great master of enchanting rhetoric : 
it was this, in a word, made even Cssar himself 
tremble; nay, what is yet more extraordinary, made; 
Csaar alter his determined purpose, and acquit the 
man he had resolved to condemn. 

You will not suspect that I attribute too much to 
the power pf numerous composition, when you r^ 
collect the instance which Tuily produces of its 
wonderful effect. He informs us, you may remem- 
ber, in one of his rhetorical treatises, that he was 
himself a witness of its influence, as Carbo was 
once haranguing to the people. When that orator 
pronounced the following sentence — patris dictum 
tapieM temerUcufilH comprobavii — it was astonish- 
ing, says he, to observe the general applause which 
followed that harmonious close. A modern ear, 
perhaps, would not be much affected upon this oc- 
casion ; and, indeed, it is more than probable, that 
we are ignorant of the art of pronouncing that pe- 
riod with its genuine emphasis and cadence. We 
are cert^, however, that the music of it consisted 
in the dichoree with which it is terminated : for 
Qcero himself assures us, that if the final measure 
had been changed, and the words placed in a dif- 
ferent order^ their whole effect would have been 
absolutely destroyed. 

This art was first introduced among the Greeks 
by Thrasymachus, though some of the admirers of 
I^ocrs^tes attributed the invention to that orator. It 
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does not appear to have been observed by the Ro- 
mans till near the times of Tolly, and even then it 
was by no means universally received. The aricient 
and less numerous manner of composition had still 
many admirers, who were such enthuisiasts to ah- 
tiquity as to adopt her very defects. A disposition 
of the same kind may, perhaps, prevent its being 
received with :us ; and while the archbishop shall 
maintain his authority as an orator, it is not to be 
expected that any great advancement will be made 
in this species of eloquence. That strength of un- 
derstanding, likewise, and solidity of reason, which 
is so eminently our national characteristic, may add 
somewhat to the difficulty of reconciling us to a 
study of this kind ; as at first glance it may seem to 
lead an orator from his grand and principal aim, 
and tempt him to make a sacrifice of sense to 
sound. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that in 
the times which succeeded the dissolution of the 
Roman republic, this art was so perverted from. 
Its true end, as to become the single study of their 
enervated orators. Pliny the younger often com- 
plains of this contemptible affectation; and the 
polite author of that elegant dialogue, which, vnth 
very little probability, is attributed either toi Taci- 
tus or Quintilian, assures us it was the ridiculous 
boast of certain orators, in the time of the declen- 
sion of genuine eloquence, that their harangies 
were capable of being set to music, and sung upon 
the stage. But it must be remembered, that the 
true end of this art I am recommending. Is to ud, 
not to supersede reason; that it is so far from 
being necessarily effeminate, that it not only adds 
grace but strength to the powers of persuasion. For 
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this purpose, Tully and Quintilian, those great 
masters of numerous composition, have laid it down 
as a fixed and invariable rule that it must never ap- 
pear the effect of labour in the orator; that the 
tuneful flow of his periods must always seem the 
casual result of their disposition ; and that it is the 
highest offence ag^nst the art, to weaken the ex- 
pression^, in order to give a more musical tone to 
the cadence : in short, that no unmeaning words 
are to be thrown in merely to fill up the requisite 
measure, but that they must still rise in sense as 
they improve in sound. I am, &c. 

XV. TO CLEORA. 

Aug. Jl, 1738. 

Though it is but a few hours since I parted from 
my Cleora, yet I have already, you see, taken up my 
pen to write to her. You must not expect, how- 
ever, in this, or in any of my future letters, that I 
say fine things to you ; since I only Intend to tell 
you true ones. My heart is too full to be regular, 
and too sincere to be ceremonious. I have changed 
the manner, not the style- of my former conversa- 
tions : and I write to you, as I used to talk to you, 
without form or art. Tell me then, with the same 
undissembled sincerity, what effect this absence has 
upon your usual cheerfulness? as I will honestly 
confess, on my own part, that I am too interested 
to wish a circumstance, so little consistent with my 
own repose, should be altogether reconcileable to 
yours. *I have attempted, however, to pursue your 
advice, and divert myself by the subject you recom- 
mended to my thoughts: but it is impossible, I 
perceive^ to tarn off the mind at once from an ob- 

▼OL. I. ' D 
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ject which it has long dwelt upon with pleasure. 
My heart, like a poor bird which is hunted from her 
tiest, is still retuining to the place of its affec- 
tions, and after some rain efforts to fly oflT, settles 
again where all its cares and all its tenderness are 
centred. Adieu. 

XTI. TO PHII^OTES. 

Aug. S0» 1739. 

I FEAR I shall lose all my credit with you as a gar- 
dener, by this specimen which I venture to send 
you of the produce of my walls. The snails, in- 
deed, have had more than their share of my peaches 
and nectarines this season : but will you not smile 
when I tell you, that I deem it a sort of cruelty to 
suffer them to be destroyed ? I should scarce dare 
to acknowledge this weakness (sis the generality of 
the world, no doubt, would call it) had I not expe- 
rienced, by many agreeable instances, that I may 
safely lay open to you every sentiment of my heart. 
To confess the truth, then, I have some scruptos 
vnth respect to the liberty we assume in the unH- 
fttUed destruction of theBe lower orders of ^exist- 
ence. I know not upon what principle of reason 
, and justice it is, that mankind have founded their 
right over the lives of every creature that is placed 
in a subordinate rank of being to themselfes. 
Whatever claim they may have in right of food and. 
sdf-defeuce, did they extend their privilege no ftr- 
ther than those articles would reaaona\}ly cury 
them, numberless beings might enjoy their livctln 
peace, who are now hurried out of them by the 
most wanton and unnecessary cruelties. I caonot, 
indeed^ discover why it should be thought lew hi- 
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htimati to cni9h to death a hannlesfl insect, whose 
B!ng]e oflfeuce is that he eats that food which nature' 
has prepared for its snsteuance, than it would be, 
were I to kill any more bulky creature for the same 
reason. There are few tempers so hardened to the 
impressions of humanity, as not to shudder at the 
thought of tlie latter; and yet the former is uni- 
versally practised without the least clieck of com- 
passion. This seems to arise from the gross error 
of supposing that every creature is really in itself 
contemptible, which happens to be dothed with a 
body infinitely disproportionate to our own; not 
considefing that great and KUle are merely relative 
terms. But the inimitable Shakspeare would teach 
us, that 

■■ t he poor beetle, that we tread upon. 
In corporal suflferance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. 

And this is not thrown out in the latitude of po* 
etical imagination, but supported by the discove* 
ries of tlie most improved philosophy ; for there is 
every reason to believe that the sensations of many 
insects are -as exquisite as these of creatures of far 
more enlarged dimensions ; perhaps even more so. 
The millepedes, for instance, rolls itself round, upon 
the slightest touch ; and the snail gathers in her 
horns upon the least approach of your baud. Are 
liot these the strongest indications of their seubi* 
bility ? and is it any evidence of ours, that we are 
HOC therefore induced to treat them with a more 
gympathitlng tenderness ? 
' I was extremely pleased with a sentiment I net 
%ith the other day in honest Montague. Tliat 
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good-natured author remarks, that there is a cer- 
tain general claim of kindness and benevolence 
which every species of creatures has a right to 
from us. It is to be regretted that this generous 
maxim is not more attended to, in the affair of 
education, and pressed home upon tender minds in 
its full extent and latitude. I am far, indeed, from 
thinking that the early delight which children dis- 
cover in tormenting flies, &c. is a mark of any 
innate cruelty of temper; because this turn may 
be accounted for upon other principles ; and it is 
entertaining unworthy notions of the Deity to sup- 
pose he forms mankind with a propensity to the 
most detestable of all dispositions. But most cerr 
tainly, by being unrestrained in sports of this kind, 
they may acquire by habit, what they never would 
have learned from nature, and grow up into a con- 
firmed inattention to every kind of suffering but 
their own. Accordingly, the supreme court of ju- 
dicature at Athens thought an instance of this sort 
not below its cognizance, and punished a boy for 
putting out the eyes of a poor bird that had unhap<« 
pily fallen into his hands. 

■ It might be of sei*vice, therefore, it should seem, 
in qrder to awaken, as early as possible, in chil- 
dren, an extensive sense of humanity, to give them 
a view of several sorts of insects as they may be 
magnified by the assistance of glasses, and to show 
them that the same evident marks of wisdom 
and goodness prevail in the formation of the mi- 
nutest insect, as in that of the most enormous 
leviathan: that they are equally furnished with 
whatever is necessary, not only to the preservation, 
but the happiness of their beings, in that class of 
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existence to which Prbndence has assigned them : 
in a word, that the whole construction of their re- 
spective organs distinctly proclaims them th6 ob- 
jects of the divine benevolence, and, therefore, that 
they justly ought to be so of ours. I am, &c. 

XVII. TO THE 8AME. 

' Feb. 1, 1738. 

You see how much I trust to your good-nature and 
your judgment, whilst I am the only person, per- 
haps, among your friends, who have ventured to 
omit a congratulation in form. I am not, however, 
intentionally guilty; for I really designed you a 
visit before now ; but hearing that your acquaint- 
ance flowed in upon you from aU quarters, I 
thought it would be more agreeable to you, as well 
as to myself, if I waited till the inundation was 
abated. But if I have not joined in the general 
voice of congratulation, I have not, however, omit- 
ted the sincere, though silent wishes, which the 
warmest friendship can suggest to a heart entirely 
in your interests. Had I not long since forsalsen 
the regions of poetry, I would tell you, in the 
language of that count 17, how often I have said, 
may 

all heaven. 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence ! — Milton. 

But plain prose will do as well for plain truth; and 
there is no occasion for any art to persuade you, 
that you have, upon every occurrence of your life, 
my best good wishes. I hope shortly to have an 
•opportanity of making myself better known - to 
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Aspasia. When I am so, I shall r^oice with her, 
on the choice she has made of a man» from whom 
I will undertake to promise her all the happiness 
which the state she has entered into can afford. 
Tlias moch I do not scrapie to say of her husband 
to you ; the rest I had rather say to her. If upon 
any occasion you should mention me, let it be in 
the character which I most value myself upon, 
that of your much obliged and very affectionate 
fHend. 

XVIII. TO HORTENSIUS. 

July 5, 1799> 

I CAN by no means subscribe to the sentiments of 
your last letter, nor agree with you in thinlsing 
that the love of fame is a passion which either rea- 
son or religion condemns. I confess, indeed, there 
are some who have represented it as inconsistent 
with both ; and I remember, in particular, the ex- 
cellent author of The Religion of Nature delineated 
has treated it as highly irrational and absurd. As 
the passage falls in so thorou^ly with your own 
turn of thought, you will have no objection, I ima- 
gine, to my quoting it at large ; and I give it you, 
at the same time, as a very great authority on your 
side. " In reality,'" says that writer, " the man 
is not Itnowu ever the more to posterity, because 
his name is transmitted to them : be doth not live 
because his name does. When it is S£dd, Julius 
Caesar subdued Gaul, conquered Pompey, &c. it is 
the same thing as to say, the conqueror of Pompey 
was Julius Caesar, i. e, Caesar and the conqueror c^ 
Pompey is the same thing; Caesar is as much Icnown 
by one designation as by the other. The amonni 
then is only this: that the conqueror of Pompey 
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conquered Pompey \ or soniel>ody conquered Pom- 
pey; or rather, since. Pompey is as little known 
now as CsBsary somebody conquered somebody. I^nch 
a poor business is this boasted immortality! and 
soch is the thing called glory among us ! To dis* 
ceming men this fame is mere air, and what they 
despise, if not shun." 

But surely, " 'twere to consider too curiously,*' 
(as Horatio says to Hamlet,) *' to consider thus." 
For, though fame with posterity should be, in the 
strict analysis of it, qo other than what is here de- 
scribed, a mere uninteresting proposition, amount* 
ing to nothing more than that somebody acted me- 
ritoriously; yet it would not necessarily follow, 
that true p)iilo6ophy would banish the desire of it 
from the human breast. For this passion may be 
(as most certainly it is) wisely implanted in our 
species, notwithstanding the corresponding object 
should in reality be very different from what it ap« 
pears in imagination. Do not many of our most 
refined, and even contemplative pleasures, owe their 
existence to our mistakes ? it is but extending (I 
will not say improving) some of our senses to a 
higher degree of acuteness than we now possess 
them, to make the fiurest views of nature, or the 
noblest productions of art, appear horrid and de- 
formed. To see things as they truly and in them- 
selves are, would not always, perhaps, be of advan- 
tage to us in the intellectual world, any more than 
in the natural. But, after all, who shall certaidy 
assure ns, that the pleasure of virtuous fame dlM 
with its possessor, and reaches not to a farther 
scene of enstence? There is nothing, it should 
seem, either absurd or unphilosophical in supposing 
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it possible, at least, that the praises of the good and 
the judicious, that sweetest music to an honest ear 
in this world, may be echoed back to the mansions 
of the next: that the poet's description of Fame 
may be literally true ; and though she walks upon 
earth, she may yet lift her head into heaven. 

But can it be reasonable to extinguish a passion 
which nature has universally lighted up in the hu- 
man breast, and which we constantly find to bum 
with most strength and brightness in the noblest 
and best-formed bosoms ? Accordingly, rcTelatiou 
is so far from endeavouring (as yon suppose) to era- 
dicate the seed which nature has thus deeply 
planted, that she rather seems, on the contrary, to 
cherish and forward its growth. To be exalted with 
honour, and to be had in everlasting remembrance, 
are in the number of those encouragements which 
the Jewish dispensation offered to the virtuous ; as 
the person from whom the sacred author of the 
Christian system received his birth, is herself re- 
presented as rejoicing that ** all generations should 
call her blessed." 

To be convinced of the great advantage of che^ 
rishing this high regard to posterity, this noble 
(|esire of an after-life in ihe breath of others, one 
need only look back upon the history of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. What other principle was it, 
Hortensius, which produced that exalted strain of 
virtue in those days, that may woll serve as^ a 
model to these ? Was it not the consentierts lout 
jbonorum, the incormpia vox befiejudicanihim, (as 
Tnlly calls it,) the concurrent approbation of the 
good, the uncorrupted applause of the wise, that 
animated their most generous pursuits ? 
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To cofifess the truth, I have been everiDclined to 
think it a very dangerous attempt, to. endeavour. to 
lessen the motives of right acting, or to raise any 
suspicion concerning their solidity. The tempers 
and dispositions of mankind are so extremely dif- 
ferent, that it seems necessary they should be called 
into action by a variety of incitements. Thus^ 
while some are willing to wed Virtue for her per- 
sonal charms, others are engaged to take her for 
the sake of her expected dowry : and since her fol- 
lowers and admirers have so little to hope from 
her at present, it were pity, methinks, to reason 
them out of any imaginary advantage in reversion. 
Farewell. I am, &c. 

XIX. TO CLEORA. * 

I THINK, Cleora, you are the truest female hermit 
I ever knew ; at least, I do not remember to have 
met with any among your sex of the same order 
with yourself : for as to the religious on the other 
side of the water, I can by no means esteem them 
worthy of being ranked in your number. They are 
a sort of people who either have seen nothing of the 
world, or too much: and where is the merit, of 
giring up what one is not acqusdnted with, or what 
one is weary of ? But you are a far. more illus- 
trious recluse, who have entered into the world 
vrith innocency, and retired from it with good-hu- 
moor. That sort of life, which makes so amiable 
a figure in the description of poets and philoso- 
phers, and which kings and heroes have professed 
to , aspire after, Cleora actually enjoys : she lives 
her own, free from the follies and impertinences, 

d2 
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thehmTf anfLdisappointmeuts of folse pnranits of 
every kind. How niiidi do I prefer one liottr of 
tmdi eolitvde to aft the gUttenog, gUuring* gaudy 
days of the ambitions 1 I ahaU not CBTy than tBeir 
gold and their sihrer^ their preeions jewels^ and 
their changesofr^ment, while yon permit me to 
jolii> you and Alexander in yonr hermitage. I hope 
t» do so on Sunday eneningj and attend yon to the 
siege of Tyrt,^or the deserts of Africa, or wherever 
else your hero shall lead you. But should I find 
yotk in more elevated company, and engaged with 
the captnrous * • * *, even then, I hope, yoa will 
not refuse to admit me of your party. If I have not 
yet a proper gaUt for the mystic writers, perhaps I 
am not quite incapable of acquiring one ; and as I 
have every thjng of the hermit in my composition 
except the enthusiasm, it is not impossible but I 
may catch that also, by the assistance of yon and 
»•«». I desire yon would receive me as a pro- 
tetloaer, at least, and as one who is willing, if he 
l» worthy, to be initiated into your secret doctrines. 
1 tiiink I only want this taste, and a rriish for the 
narveUous, to be wholly in your sentiments. Pos- 
sibly I may be so happy as to attain both in good 
thnc : I fan^y, at least, there is a close oonnexion 
iMtween them, and I shall not despair of obtaining 
tito one, if I can by any means arrive at the othev. 
But which must I endeavour at first? shall I pre- 
pare for the mystic, by commencing with the ro-. 
mance, or would you, advise me to begin with 
Malebranche, before I undertake Clelia ? Sufier me, 
however, ere I enter the regions of fiction, to besr 
testimony to one constant truth, by assnring you 
that I am, &c. 
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XX. TO EUPUftONIUS. 

Oct 10, 1748. 

I HAYB often mentioiied to yoa the pleasure I re- 
ceired from Mr. Pope's translation of the Iliad : hut 
my admiration of that Inimitahle performance, has 
increased upon me, unce you tempted me to com- 
pare the copy with the original. To say of this 
noble work^ that it is the best which ever appesored 
-of the kind, wonld be speaking in mnch lower tenuB 
than it deserves ; the world, perhaps, scarce ever 
before saw a truly poetical translation ; for, as Deo- 
ham observes, 

Sudi u-ourpride, our folly, or our fate. 

That few, but those who cannot write, translate. 

Mr. Pope seems, in most places, to have been in- 
spired with the same sublime spirit that animates 
ids original ; as he often takes fire from a siiii^ 
hint in his author, and blazes out even with a 
stronger and brighter flame of poetry. Thus the 
character of Thersites, as it stands In the English ^ 
Iliad, Is heightened, I think, with more masterly 
strokes of satire than appear in the Greek ; as many 
of those similies in Homer, which would appc^ar, 
perhaps, -to a modem eye too naked and unoma- 
mented, are painted by Pope in all the beautiful 
drapery of the most graceful metaphor. With what 
propriety of figure, for instance, has he raised the 
following comparison ! 

Evr* •pt96 Mfv^jjtffi NoTOf KOir$x**>** o/ui^Xiiy, 

T9a-a9if rtg r iTt\wo^«rat, oaoy t* sti hcion iijo-ir 
Hf apei Tftw vm irovff-t xona-cdKoff wpntr' oitKKiff 
Epx^/Myow. II. lit. lOi 
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•Thus from his flaggy wings when Euros sheds 
A nif^t of vftpours round the mountain-heads. 
Swift gliding mists the dusky fields invade; 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade : 
While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey. 
Lost and confused amidst the thicKen'd day; 
So wrapp'd in gathering dust, the Grecian train, 
A moving doud, swept on and hid the plainT 

When Man, being wounded by Diomed, flies 
back to heaven. Homer compares him, in his pas- 
sage, to a dark cloud raised by summer heats, and 
•driven by the wind. 

Oil] V $K »cf iftw tp»€swn <pottvsrou arip^ 

Kav fiotroe c| oiinfioio Suff-aso; opvuyucvoio. ^l« v. 864. 

llie inimitable translator improves this image, 
by throwing in some circumstances, which, though 
not in the original, are exactly in the spirit of 
Jlonfer : 

As vapours, blown by Auster*s sultry breath. 
Pregnant with plagues, and shedding seeds of death. 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rise. 
Choke the parch*d earth, and blacken dl the skies : 
In such a doud the god/4rom combat driven. 
High o*er the dusty whirlwind scales the heaven. 

Tliere is a description in the eighth book, which 
Eustathius, it seems, esteemed the most beautiful 
night-piece that could be found in poetry. If I am 
not greatly mistaken, however, I can produce a 
finer : and I am persuaded even the warmest ad- 
mirer of Homer will allow the following lines are 
Inferior to the corresponding ones in the trans- 
lation : 
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Q.e 8* or* cy oupe»tf> aarpa (pativn* Ufi^i aeKriv^v 
^ainiT aptrptiriaf or* r ctAito yijvc/tof at$rtp. 
Ex r t^mwf TtaffM aMirtat, xat Trpwoff eixpotf 
Kat taircu' ouptiw9tf 9* ap* VTrtppayrf atXTTiTOs M$ripf 
n«»ra 3« T* fiScTfti aarpot' yiyijdi Ss ti ^p«va 7ro/yu>iv. 

' II. viii. 555. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene. 
Around her throne the viTid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts firom all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

I fear the enthusiastic admirers of Homer would 
look upon me with much indignation, were they to 
hear me speak of any thing in modern language as 
equal to the strength and majesty of that great fa- 
ther of poetry. But the following passage having 
been quoted by a celebrated author of antiquity, as 
an instance of the ti*ue sublime, I will leave it to* 
you to determine whether the translation has not 
at least as just a claim to that character as tlie ori- 
ginal. 

XI; y STS y^jttfiappoi iroTOifAOt x«t optafi ptovrtSy 
Ef fxtoyayxsiuv ovjuLSaKXiTov oSptfiov viwp, 
Kpouvttiv tx fxiyoi\uf9 xoiKv)s ttrocBe yjxpttZpyiSt 
TwvSs T« T)j^oa« JouTOv IV ovptffiv txKvt irotfx^** 
Q,g Tw> jULtayofxtifunt ycviro i«5^»j rs ^»€sf ts. 

As torrents roll, inereased by numerous rills. 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills» 
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Ruah to the valec, and, ponr'd itoig ti» ylahi, ' 
Roar through a thousand '*!*^nif?* to the maiat 
The distant shepherd, trembling, hears the sound; 
So mix both hosts, and so their cries reboand. 

There U no ancient author more likely to betray 
an ii^ndlcious interpreter into meannesaes than 
Homer ; as it requires the utmost skill and address 
to presenre that venerable air of simplicity which 
is one of the characteristical marks of that pqet, 
without sinking the expression or the sentiment 
into contempt. Antiquity will furnish a very strong 
instance of the truth of this obsenratiouy in a single 
line ii^hich is preserved to us from a translation of 
the Iliad, by one Labeo, a fovonrite poet, it seems, 
of Nero : it is quoted by an old scholiast upon Per- 
sius, and happens to be a version of the following 
passage in the fourth book : 

0./19V $sSpv$oig TlptxfA99 Ilpteifiw9 rs KouZttg, 

which Nen/s admirable poet rendered Uterally 
thus: 

Crudummanduces Priamum Priamique pisianot. 

I need not indeed have gone so far back for my 
instance : a Labeo of our own nation would have 
supplied me with one much nearer at hand. Ogilby 
or Hobbes (I forget which) has translated this very 
verse in the same ridiculous manner : 

And eat up Priam and his children alL 

But, MDOBg many other passages of this sort, I 
observed one in the same book, which raised m; 
cnriosUy to examine in what manner Mr. Pope hai 
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eondncted it.-^iitiOy in a general comicil of the 
gods, thm accosts Jnpiter : 

Aiyerarf Kpouhi, ^ 

Ilwf §9»h»is aAio» ^tneu irovof, tjST art Xtrrer 
. l9pw9y ey iifi09et ftoyy ; xotftfriiy 9« /(Oi tmnt 
Aea» ce^upwffff Tlpuifi^ xaxoy roio r« wocio'iy— > 

which 18 as much as if she had said^ in pliun En* 
gUshy ** Why snrely, Jupiter, yon won't he so cruel 
as to render ineffectual all my expense of labour 
tod sweat. Have I not tired both my horses, iti 
order to raise forces to ruin Priam and his family ?*' 
h requires the most delicate touches imaginable to 
raise such a sentiment as this into any tolerable 
degree of dignity. But a skilful artist knows how 
to embellish the most ordinary subject ; and what 
would be low and spiiitless from a less masterly 
pencil, becomes pleasing and graceful when worked 
up by Mr. Pope's : 

Shall then, O tyrant of the ethereal plain. 
My schemed, my labours, and my hopes be vain ? 
Hare I for Uiis shook lUon with alarms, 
AflemUed natimis, set two worlds in arms I 
To i^ead the war I flew from shore to shore: 
The immortal coursers scarce the labour bore. 

Bot, to show you that I am not so enthusiastic 
an admirer of this glorious performance, as to be 
btind to its imperfections, I will venture to point 
oat a passage or two (amongst others which might 
be mentioned) wlierein Mr. Pope's usual judgment 
seems to have failed him. 

Whe» Iris is sent to inform Helen that Paria and 
Menelaus were going to dedde the fate of l>Odi na- 
tionaby ^Bgle combati and were aotoal^F upon the 
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point of engaging. Homer describes her as hastily 
tlurowing a veil over her face, and flying to the 
Scsean gate, from whence she might have a full 
view of the field of battle. 

AuTfxa S* apynvyeri xocXtApoc/tivT} o$o>ii0'iy, 
CLp/jietT* tx ^aKa/jLOto, nptv xarot ioaipv ytoutra, 
Oux oiri* ctfia v^yt xai otfi^tiroKoi W cirovrb, &C. 
Ai^/ot S* eiru^* txavov, o$i 2xouou wKa* qo'oey. 

II. iii, 141. 

Nothing conld possibly be more interesting to 
Helen, than the circamstances in which she is here 
represented : it was necessary therefore to exhibit 
her, as Homer we see has, with much eagerness 
and impetuosity in her motion. But what can be 
more calm and quiet than the attitude wherein the 
Helen of Mr. Pope appears ? 

CTer her fair face a snowy veil she threw. 
And softly sighing, from the loom withdrew: 
Her handmaid o •-, .. -. —w ait 
Her silent footsteps to the Sosean gate. 

Those expressions of speed and impetuosity, 
which occur so often in the original lines, avrixot — 
M^^aro— .«<>[/« ixavoy, would have been sufficient, one 
should have imagined, to have guarded a translator 
from falling into an impropriety of this kind. 

This brings to my mind another instance of the 
same nature, where our English poet, by not at- 
tending to the particular expression of his author, 
has given us a picture of a very different kind than 
what Homer intended. In the first Iliad the reader 
is introduced. into a council of the Grecian chiefii, 
where very warm debates arise between Agamemnon 
and Achilles. As nothing was likely to prove more 
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fatal to the Grecians than a dissension between 
those two priuce.s, the venerable old Nestor is re- 
presented as greatly alarmed at the consequences of 
this quarrel, and rising np to moderate between 
them with a vivacity much beyond his years. This ' 
circumstance Homer has happily intimated by a 
single word : 

ANOPOT2E. 

Upon which one of the commentators very justly 
observes, ut mre magnd ei pericttlosd, non placide 
atsurgentem/acii, sed prorumpentem aenem quoque. 
A circumstance which Horace seems to have had 
particularly in his view in the epistle to LoUius : 

Nestor componere lites 
Inter Pelidvn festinat et inter Atriden.— £j9. i. 2. 

This beauty Mr. Pope has utterly overlooked, and 
substituted an idea very different from that which 
the verb wopoim suggests : he renders it. 

Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage. 

But a more unfortunate word could scarcely have 
been joined with arose, as it destroys the whole 
spirit of the piece, and is just the reverse of what 
both the occasion and the original required. 

I doubt, Euphronius, you are growing weary : 
will you have patience, however, whilst I mention- 
one observation more ? and I will interrupt you no 
longer. 

When Menelaus and Paris enter the lists^ Pope 
says. 

Amidst the dreadful vale the ehiefii advance^ 

All pale with rage; and shake the threateniag lance. 

In the original it is, 
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Ef /Aiffffov Tpwwv xoti A\»tu»r f o-T<x«a»VTO, 
Aiivoy ^tpxofjLfvot. II. iii. S41» 

Bat does not the expression ** all pale with rage, 
call up a very contrary idea to S'wov hpxofitvoL? Th 
former seems to suggest to one's imagination th 
ridiculous passion of a couple of female scolds 
whereas the latter conveys the terrifying image < 
two indignant heroes, animated with calm and d< 
liberate valour. Farewell. I am, &c. 



XXI. TO CLEORA. 

Ifwrah 3» irsg. 

After having read your last letter, I can no long< 
doubt of the truth of those salutary effects whic 
are said to have been produced by the applicatic 
of certain written words. I have myself experienc< 
the possibility of the thing ; and a few strolces 
your pen have abated a pain, which of all others 
the most uneasy, and the most difficult to be r 
lieved ; even the' pain, my Cleora, of the mind. 1 
sympathize with my sufferings, as Cleora liindly a 
uavw me she does, is to assuage them ; and hs 
the uneasiness of her absence b removed, when s] 
tells me that she regrets mine. 

Since I thus assuredly find that you can wo 
miracles, I will believe likewise that you have t] 
gift of prophe;cy ; and I can no longer despair th 
the time will come, when we shall again m^ 
since you have absolutely pronounced that it wi 
J I have ventured, therefore, (as you will see by i 
last letter) already to name the day. In the me 
time, I cypuse myself with doing every thing tt 
looks Ulce a preparation for my journey ; egiaap 
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h braecia per siringervi qff^ettuotamente dl mw 
senno, 

Tb9 truth Uf yon are erery instant in my tbopglitf » 
aad each occurrence that arises suggests you to my 
remeuibr^nce. If I see a clear sky^ I wish it may 
extend to yon ; and if I observe a cloudy one^ I am, 
uneasy lest my Cleora should be expo3ed to it. I 
never read an interesting story^ or a pertinent re* 
mark, that I do not long to communicate it to you, 
and learn to double my relish by hearing your judi- 
cious obsenratiuns, I cannot take a turn in my 
garden, but every walk calls you into my mind. 
Ahy Cleora ! I never view those scenes of our for- 
mer conversations without a sigh. Judge then 
how often I sigh, when every object that surrounds 
me brings you fresh to my imagination. You re- 
member the attitude in which the faithful Penelope 
IB drawn in Pope's Odyssey, when she goes to fetch 
the bow of Ulysses for the suitors : 

Across her knees she laid the weU-known bow. 
And pensive sat, and tears began to flow. 

I find myself in numberless such tender reveries ; 
and if I were ever so much disposed to banish you 
from my thoughts, it would be impossible I should 
do so, in a place where every thing that presents 
itself to me, reminds me that you were once here. 
I must not expect (I ought not, indeed, for the 
take of your repose, to wish) to be thus fre» 
quently and thus fondly the subject of your medi- 
tations : but may I not hope that you employ a few 
moments at least of every day, in thinking of him 
whose whole attention is fixed upon you ^ 

I have sent you the History of the Conquest of 
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Mexico, io English, which, as it is translated by so 
good a hand, will he equally pleasing and less 
troublesome, than reading it in the original. I long 
to be of this party in your esj^pedition to the new 
world, as I lately was in your conquests of Italy. 
How happily could I sit by Cleora's side, and pursue 
t)ie Spaniards in their triumphs, as 1 formerly did 
the Romans : or make a transition from a nation 
of heroes to a republic of ants ! Glorious days in- 
deed I when we passed whole mornings either with' 
dictators or butterflies ; and sometimes sent out 
a colony of Romans, and sometimes of emmets ! 
Adieu. I am, &c. 

XXII. TO PALEMON. 

Dec. 18, 1740. 

Though I am not convinced by your arguments, I 
am charmed by your eloquence, and admire the 
preacher at the same time that I condemn the 
doctrine. But there is no sort of persons whose 
opinions one is more inclined to wish right, than 
those who are ingeniously in the wrong ; who have 
tire art to add grace to error, and can dignify mis- 
takes. 

Forgive me, then, Palemon, if I am more than 
commonly solicitous that you sliould review the 
sentiments you advanced (I will not say supported) 
with so much elegance in your last letter, and that 
I press you to reconsider your notions again and' 
agsun. Can I fsul, indeed, to wish that you may 
find reason to renounce an opinion, which may pos- 
sibly, one day or other, deprive me of a friend, and: 
my country of a patriot, while Providence, perhaps,' 
would yet haVe spared him to both ? Can T fall to 
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regret, that I should hold one of the most valuable 
-eDJoyments of my life upon a tenure more than or- 
dinarily precarious ; and that, besides those num- 
berless accidents by which chance may snatch yon 
from the world, a gloomy sky, or a cross event, 
may determine Palemon to put an end to a life, 
whieh all who have been a witness to must for ever 
admire ? 

But, " does the Supreme Being," you ask, " dis- 
pense his bounties upon conditions different from 
all other benefactors, and will he force a gift upon 
me which is no longer acceptable?" 

Let roe demand, in return, whether a creature, 
so confined in its perceptions as man, may not 
mistake his true interest, and reject, from a partial 
regard, what would be well worth accepting upon 
a more comprehensive view? May not even a 
mortal benefactor better understand the value of 
that present he offers, than the person to whom 
it is tendered ? Aod shall the supreme Author of 
all beneficence be esteemed less wise in distinguish- 
ing the worth of those grants he confers ? I agree 
with you, indeed, that we were called into exist- 
ence in order to receive happiness : but I can by no 
means infer from thence, that we are at liberty to 
resign our being whenever it becomes a burden. 
On the contrary, those premises seem to lead to a 
conclnsion directly opposite; and if the gracious 
Author of my life created me with an intent to 
make me happy, does it not necessarily follow, that 
1 shall most certainly obtain that privilege, if I do 
not justly forfeit it by my own misconduct ? Nura- 
berless ends may })e answered, in the schemes of 
Providence^ by taming aside or intemiptiog that 
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Stream of bounty, which oar limited reason can in 
no sort discover. How presumptuous, then, must 
it lie, to throw back a grant upon the bauds of the 
great Governor of tlie UuiTerse, merely because we 
do not immediately feel or understand its full ad- 
vantages ! 

That it is the intention of the Deity we should 
remain in this state of being, till his summons calls 
us away, seems as eiddent as that we at first en- 
tered into it by his command : for we can no m(»e 
continue, than we could begin to exist, Without the 
concurrence of the same supreme interposition. 
While, therefore, the animal powers do not cease 
to perform those functions to which they were 
directed by their great Author, it may justly, I 
thinic, he concluded that it is his design tiiey should 
not. 

Still, however, you urge, " That by putting a pe- 
riod to your own existence here, you only alter the 
modification of matter ; and how," you ask, *' is 
the order of Providence disturbed by changing the 
combination of a parcel of atoms from one figure 
to another ?" 

But surely, Palemon, there is a fallacy in this 
reasoning : suicide is something more than diangiug 
the component parts of the animal machine. It is 
striking out a spiritual substance from that rank o( 
beings wherein the wise Author of nature has 
placed it, and forcibly breaking in upon some other 
order of existence. And as it is imipossible f5r the 
limited powers of reason to penetrate the designs of 
Providence, It can never be proved that'this ta not 
distnrblttg the schemes of nature* We possibly nay 
be, and Meed most probably are, connected witk 
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some higher rank of creatnres: now philosophy 
will never he able to determine, that those con- 
nexions may not be disconcerted by premaitarely 
quitting our present mansion. 

One of the strongest passions implanted in ho- 
man nature is the fear of death. It seems, indeed, 
to be placed by Providence as a sort of gnard to re- 
tain mankind within their appointed station. Why, 
else, should it so universally, and almost invariably, 
operate? It is observable that no such affection 
appears in any species of beings below us. They 
have no temptation, or no ability, to desert the post 
assigned td them, and therefore it should seem, 
they have no checks of this kind to keep them 
>vithin their prescribed limits. This general Itorror, 
then, in mankind, at the q)prehension of their dis- 
solution, carries with it, I think, a very stroug pre- 
sumptive argument in favour of the opinion I am 
endeavouring to maintain : for if it were not given 
to us for the purpose I have supposed, what other 
can it serve ? Can it be imagined that the benevo- 
lent Author of nature would hare so deeply wove it 
into our constitution, only to interrupt our present 
enjoyments ? 

I cannot, I confess, discover how the practice of 
suicide can be justified npon any principle, except 
tapon that of downright atlieism. If we suppose a 
good Providence to govern the world, the conse- 
quence is undeniable, that we must entirely rely 
upon it. If we imagine an evil one to prevail, what 
^ance is there of finding that happiness in another 
•cene, which we have in vain sought for in this f 
rhe same ^ malevolent omnipotence can as eaidly 
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pursue us in the next remove, as persecute us in this 
our first station. 

Upon the whole, Palemon, prudence strongly 
forhids so hazardous an experiment as that of being 
our own executioners. We know the worst that 
can happen in supporting life under all it& most 
wretched circumstances : and if we should be mis- 
taken in thinking it our duty to endure a load, 
which in truth we may securely lay down, it is an 
error extremely limited in its consequences. They 
cannot extend beyond this present existence, and 
possibly may end much earlier : whereas no mortal 
can, with the least degree of assurance, pronounce 
what may not be the effect of acting agreeably to 
the contraiy opinion. I am, &c. 

XXIII. TO CLYTANDER. 

Sept. 23, 1733. 

I AM, by no means, in the sentiments of that Gre- 
cian of your acqu£dntance, who, as often as he was 
pressed to marry, replied either that it was too 
soon or too late : and I think my favourite author, 
the honest Montague, a little too severe, when he 
observes, upon this story, quHlfaut refuser Voppor- 
tuniti d, toute action importune : for 



With 



ligher of the genial bed by far. 



And With mysterious reverence I deem.— 'Milton. 

However, I am not adventurous enough to join with 
those friends you mention, who are soliciting you, 
it seems, to look out for an engagement of this 
kind. It is an union which requires so much de- 
licacy in the cementing; it is a commerce where so 
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many nice circumstances must concur to render it 
snccessfdly that I would not venture to pronounce of 
any two persons, that they are qualified for each 
other. 

I do not know a woman in the world who seems 
more formed to render a man of sense and gene- 
rosity happy in this state, than Amasia: yet I 
should scarcely have courage to recommend even 
Amasia to my friend. You have seen her, I dare 
say, a thousand times ; but I am persuaded she 
never attracted your particular observation, for she 
Is in the number of those who are ever overlooked 
in a crowd. As often as I converse with her, she 
puts me in mind of the golden age : there is an 
innocency and simplicity in all her words and 
actions, that equals any thing the poets have de- 
scribed of those pure and artless times. Indeed 
the greatest part of her life has been spent much in 
the same way as the early inhabitants of the world, 
in that blameless period of it, used, we are told, to 
dispose of theirs ; under the shade and shelter of 
her own venerable oaks, and in those rural amuse- 
ments which are sure to produce a confirmed habit 
both of health and cheerfulness. Amasia never 
said, or attempted to say, a sprightly thing in all 
. her life ; but she has done ten thousand generous 
ones ; and if she is not the most conspicuous figure 
at an assembly, she never envied or maligned those 
who are. Her heart is all tenderness and benevo- 
lence ; no success ever attended any of her acquaint, 
ance,' which did not fill her bosom with the most 
disinterested complacency; as no misfortune ever 
reached her knowledge, that she did not relieve or 
participate by her generosity. If ever she should 

VOL. I. S 
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fall into the hands of a man she loves, (and I am 
persuaded she would esteem it the worst kind of 
prostitution to resign herself into any other) her 
whole life would be one continued series of kind- 
Bess and compliance. The humble opinion she has 
of her own uncommon merit, would make her so 
much the more sensible of her husband's; and 
those little submissions on his side, which a woman 
of more pride and spirit wculd consider only as 
a daim of right, would be esteemed by Amasia 
as so many additional motives to her love and gra- 
titBde. 

But if I dwell any longer upon this amiable pic- 
tqre, I may be in danger, perhaps, of resembling 
that ancient artist, who grew enamoured of the 
production of his own pencil: for my security, 
therefore, as well as to put an end to your trou- 
ble, it will be best, I believe, to stop here. I 
am, &c. 

XXIV. to ORONTES. 

I WAS apprehensive my last had given you but too 
much occasion of recollecting the remark of one of 
your admired ancients, that *' the art of eloquence 
is taught by man, but it is the gods alone that in- 
spire the wisdom of silence." That wisdom, how^. 
ever, you are not willing I should yet practise ; and 
you must nee'ds, it seems, have my farther senti- 
ments upon the subject of oratory. Be it then as 
my friend requires : but let him remember, it b a 
hazardous thing to put some men upon talking on 
a favourite topic. . 
One of the most pleasing exercises of the imagina- 
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tion, 18 that wherein she is employed in comparing 
distinct ideas, and discovering their various resem* 
blauccs. There is no single perception of the mind 
that is not capable of an infinite number of consi* 
derations in refi^rence to other objects ; and it is 
in the novelty and variety of these unexpected con- 
nexions, that the richness of a writer's genius is 
chiefly displayed. A vigorous and lively fancy does 
not tamely confine itself to the idea which lies be- 
fore it, but looks beyond the immediate object of 
its contemplation, and observes how it stands in 
conformity with numberless others. It is the pre- 
rogative of the human mind thus to bring its images 
together, and compare the several circumstances of 
similitude that attend them. By this means, elo- 
quence exercises a kind of magic power ; she can 
raise innumerable beauties from the most barren 
subjects, and give the grace of novelty to the most 
common. The imagination is thus kept awake 
by the most agreeable motion, and entertained 
with a thousand different views both of art and na- 
ture, which still terminate upon the principal ob- 
ject. For this reason I prefer the metaphor to the 
simile, as a far more pleasing method of illustra- 
tion. In' the former, the action of the mind is less 
languid, as it is employed, at one and the same in- 
stant, in comparing the resemblance with the idea 
it attends ; whereas, in the latter, its operation* 
are more slow, being obliged to stand still, as it 
were, in order to contemplate first the principal 
otgect, and then its corresponding image. 

Of all the flowers, however, that embellish the 
regions of eloquence, there is none of a more tender 
and delicate nature, as there is nothing wlierein a 
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fine writer is more distinguished from one of ; 

ordinary class, than in the condact and applicati< 

of this fignre. He is at liberty, indeed, to ran 

through the whole compass of creation, and colic 

his images from every object that surrounds hi 

But though he may be thus amply furnished wi 

materials, great judgment is required in choosi 

them : for to render a metaphor perfect, it mt 

not only be apt, but pleasing ; it must entertain, 

well as enlighten. Mr. Dryden, therefore, can hari 

escape Ihe imputation of a very unpardonable brea 

of delicacy, when, in the dedication of his Juven 

he observes to the earl of Dorset, that " some b 

poems carry their owner's marks about them 

gome brand or other on this buttock, or that e 

that it is notorious who are the owners of the c 

Ue." The poet Manilius seems to have raised 

image of the same injudicious kind, in that co 

pliment which he pays to Homer in the follow 

▼erses : 

cujusquc ex ore profusos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmine duxiC 

I could never read these lines without calling 
miod those grotesque heads, which are fixed to 
roof of the old building of King's college in Ca 
bridge; which the ingenious architect has re( 
seated in the act of vomiting out the rain, that i 
through certain pipes most judiciously stuck 
their mouths for that purpose. Mr. Addison 
commends a method of trying the propriety ( 
metaphor, by drawing it out in visible represei 
tion. Accordingly, I think this curious conceii 
the builder might be employed to the advantagi 
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the youth in that university, and seire for as pro* 
per an illustration of the absurdity of the poet's 
imagey as that ancient picture which iElian men* 
tions, where Homer was figured with a stream run* 
ning from his mouth, and a group of poets lapping 
it up at a distance. 

But, besides a certain decorum which is requisite 
to constitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of true 
taste and genius will always single out the most 
obvious images, and place them in the most unob- 
served points of resemblance. Accordingly, all al- 
lusions which point to the more abstruse branches 
of the arts or sciences, and with which none can be 
supposed to be acquainted but those who have 
gone far into the deeper studies, should be.carefuUy 
avoided, not only as pedantic, but impertinent ; as 
they pervert the single use of this figure, and add 
neither grace nor force to the idea they would elu- 
cidate. The most plciising metaphors, therefore, 
are those which are derived from the more frequent 
occurrences of art or nature, or the civil transac- 
tions and customs of mankind. Thus, how ex- 
pressive, yet, at the same time, how familiar, is 
that image which Otway has put into the mouth of 
Metellus, in his play of Caius Marius, where he 
calls Sulpicius 

That mad wild bull whom Marius lets loose 
/ On each occasion, when he'd make Rome feel him, 
• To toss our laws and liberties in the air I 

But I never met with a more agreeable, or a 

ore significant allusion, than one in Qnintus Cur- 

'8, which is borrowed from the most ordinary 

ect in common life. That author represents 

Items as dissuading Alexander from contiiuing 
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his Indian expedition, against enemies too con- 
temptible, he tells hiin, for the glory of his aims; 
and concludes his speech with the following beauti- 
ful thought : Cito gloria obsoleacit in sordidis hoa^ 
tibus: nee quidquam indignius est quam consumi 
earn tibi rum potest ostendi. Now 1 am got into 
Latin quotations, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
most beautiful passage, which I lately had the plea- 
sure of reading, and which I will venture to pro- 
duce as equal to any thing of the same kind, either 
in ancient or modern composition. I met with it in 
the speech of a young oratoi', to whom I have the 
happiness to be related, and who will one day, I 
persuade myself, prove as -great an honour to his 
country, as he is at present to that learned society 
of which he is a member. He is speaking of the 
writings of a celebrated prelate, who received his 
education in that famous seminary to which he be- 
longs, and illustrates the peculiar elegance which 
distinguishes all that author's performances, hy the 
following just and pleasing assemblage of diction 
and imagery : In quodcumque opus se parabat {et 
per omnia sane versatile illius se dujpit ingenium) 
nescio qud luce sibi soli propriA, id illuminavil ,• 
haud. dissimili ei aureo Titiani radio, qui per totam 
tabulam gliscens, earn vere suam denuntiat. As 
there is nothing more entertaining to the imagina- 
tion, than the productions of the fine arts; there is 
no kind of similitudes or metaphors which are, in 
general, more striking than those which allude to 
their properties and effects. It is with great judg- 
ment, therefore, that the ingenious author of the 
dialogue concerning the decline of eloquence among 
the Romans^ recommends to his orator a general 
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acquaintance with the whole circle of the polite 
arts. A knowledge of this flort famishes an au- 
thor with illustrations of the most agreeable kind, 
and sets a gloss upon his compositions which enli- 
vens them with singular grace and spirit. 

Were I to point out the beauty and efficacy <oif 
metaphorical language, by particular instances^ I 
should rather draw my examples from the modems 
than the ancients; the latter being scarcely, I 
think, so exact and delicate in this article of com<^ 
position, as the former. The great improvements^ 
indeed, in natural knowledge, which have been 
made in these later ages, have opened a vein of 
metaphor entirely unknown to the ancients, and 
enriched the fancy of modem wits with a new 
stock of the most pleasing ideas: a circumstance, 
which must give them a very considerable advan- 
tage over the Greeks and Romans. 1 am sure, at 
least, of all the writings with which I have been 
conversant, the works of Mr. Addison will afford 
the most abundant supply of this kind, in all its va- 
riety and perfection. Troth and beauty of imagery 
is, indeed, his characteristical distinction, and the 
principal point of eminence which raises his style 
above that of every autlior in any language that has 
fallen within my notice. He is every where highly 
figurative ; yet, at the same time, he is the most 
easy and perspicuous writer I have ever perased. 
Tlie reason is, his images are always taken from 
the most natural and familiar appearances ; as they 
are chosen with the utmost delicacy and judgment* 
Suffer me only to mention one out of a thousand I 
could name, as it appears to me the finest and most 
expressive that ever langua^^ conveyed* it is iji 
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one of his inimitable papers upou Paradise Lo 
where he is taking notice of those changes in i 
tnre, which the author of that truly divine poi 
describes as imniediately succeeding the fall. Amo 
other prodigies, Milton represents the sun in 
eclipse ; and at the same time, a bright cloud 
the western region of the heavens descending wi 
a band pf angels. Mr. Addison, in order to sh( 
his author's art and judgment in the conduct a 
disposition of this sublime scenery, observes, '' t 
whole theatre of nature is darkened, that this g] 
rious machine may appear in all its lustre and ma 
luficence/" I know not, Orontes, whether you w 
agree in sentiment with me ; but, I must cpnfei 
I am at a loss which to admire most upon this occ 
sion, the poet or the critic. 

There is a double beauty in images of this kin 
when they are not only metaphors, but allusions, 
was much pleased with an instance of this uncoi 
mon species, in a little poem, entitled The Splet 
The author of that piece, (who has thrown tog 
ther more original thoughts than I ever read in t] 
same compass of lines) speaking of the advantag 
of exercise in dissipating those gloomy vapoui 
which are so apt to hang upon some minds, ei 
ploys the following image : 

Throw but a stone, the giant dies. 

You will observe, Orontes, that the metaphor he 
is conceived with great propriety of thought, if ^ 
consider it only in its primary view ; but when i 
fee it pointing still farther, and hinting at the Bto 
of David and Goliath, it receives a very consideral 
improvement from this double application. 
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It mast be owned, some of the greatest anthor^ 

both ancient and modern, have made many remark- 

able slips in the management of this figure^ and 

have sometimes expressed themselves with as much 

impropriety as an honest sailor of my acquaintance, 

a captain of a privateer, who wrote an account to 

his owners of an engagement, '* in which he had 

the good fortune," he told them, " of having only 

one of his hands shot through the nose." The 

great caution, therefore, should be, never to join any 

idea to a figurative expression, which would Yiot 

be applicable to it in a ifteral sense. Thus Cicero, 

in his treatise De Claris Oraioribus, speaking of the 

family of the Scipios, is guilty of an impropriety of 

this kind : O generosam ttirpem (says he) et tamquam 

in unam arboremplura genera, sic in isiam domum 

multorum insiiam atque illuminatam sapietitiam. 

Mr. Addison, likewise, has fallen into an error of 

the same sort, where he observes, ''Hiere is not a 

single view of human nature, which is not sufficient 

to extinguish the seeds of pride.'^ In this passage 

he evidently unites images together which have no 

connexion with each other. When a seed has lost 

its power of vegetation, I might, in a metaphorical 

sense, say it is extinguished: but when, in the 

same sense, I call that disposition of the heart 

which produces pride, the seed of that passion, I 

cannot, without introducing a confasiou of ideas, 

apply any word to seed but what corresponds with 

its real properties or circumstances. 

Another mistake in the use of this figure, is, 
when different images are crowded too close upon 
each other; or, (to express myself after QulntUian) 
when a sentence sets out with storms and tempests, 

e2 
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and ^nds with fire and flames. A judicious reac 

will observe an impropriety of this kind, in one 

the late essays of the inimitable author last quote 

where he tells ns, '' that women were formed 

temper mankind, not to set an edge upon th< 

minds, and blow up in them those passions whi 

lire too apt to rise of their own accord." Thui 

celebrated orator, speaking of that little blacken! 

sjnrU in mankind, which is fond of discover] 

spots in the brightest characters, remarks, tl 

when persons of'this cast of temper have mcutloi] 

any virtue of their neighbour, " it is well, if, 

balance the matter, they do not dap some fault ii 

the opposite scale, that so the enemy may not go 

with flying colours." Dr. Swift, also, whose st 

is the most pure and simple of any of our clas 

writers, and who does not seem, in general, vi 

fond of the figurative manner, is not always fi 

from censure in his management of the metaphc 

cal language. In his essay on the '* Dissensions 

Athens and Rome," speaking of the populace, 

takes notice, that, " though in their corrupt i 

tions of divine worship, they are apt to multi 

their gods; yet their earthly devotion is seld' 

pdd to above one idol at a time, whose oar tl 

poll with less murmuring and much more sk 

than when they shared the lading, or even hold i 

helm." The most injudicious writer could i 

possibly have fallen into a more absurd inconi 

tency of metaphor than this eminent wit has in 

vertently been betrayed into, in this passage : 

what connexion is there between worshipping i 

rowingf and who ever heard before of pulling 

oar of an idol ? 
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As tbere are certain metaphors whicfa are com- 
mon to all langnage, there are others of so delicate 
a nature, as not to. bear transplanting from one nar 
tion into another. There is no part, therefore, of 
the business of a translator more difficult to ma- 
nage, than this figure, as it requires great judg. 
ment to distinguish when it may, and may not, be 
naturalized with propriety and elegance. The want 
of this necessary discernment has led the common 
race of translators into great absurdities, and is ob« 
of the principal reasons that performances of this 
kind are generally so insipid. What strange work, 
for instance, would an injudicious interpreter make 
with the following metaphor in Homer? 

Il.x. 173. 

But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the particular 
image, yet retaining the general idea, has happily 
preserved the spirit of his author i and, at the 
same time, humoured the different state of his own 
countrymen. 

Each single Greek, in this conclusive strife. 
Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life. 

And now, Orontes, do you not think it high 
time to be dismissed from this fairy land ? Permit 
me, however, just to add, that this figure, which 
casts so much light and beauty upon works of ge^ 
uius, ought to be entirely banished from the se- 
verer compositions of philosophy, it is the business 
of the latter to separate resemblances, nol to find 
them, and to delirer her discoveries in the plain- 
est and most unomamented expressioQS. Much 
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dispute^ and, perhaps, many errors, might have 
been avoided, if metaphor had been thus con- 
fined within its proper limits, and never wan- 
dered from the regions of eloquence and poetry. 
I am, &c. 

XXV. TO PHILOTES. 

Aug. 6, 174i. 

Do not you begin to thinlc that I ill desen-e the 
prescription you sent me^ ^ince I have scarce had 
the manners even to thank you for it ? It must be 
confessed, I have neglected to " honour my physician 
with the honour due unto him :" that is, I have 
omitted not only what I ought to have performed by 
good-breeding, but what I am expressly enjoined by 
my Bible. I am not, however, entirely without ex- 
cuse ; a silly one, I own ; nevertheless, it is the 
truth. I have lately been a good deal out of spirits ; 
but at length the fit is over. Amongst the number 
of those things which are wanting to secure me 
fi'om a return of it, I must always reckon the com- 
pany of my friend. I have, indeed, frequent occa- 
sion for you, not in the way of your profession, but 
in a better ; in the way of friendship. There is a heal- 
ing quality in that intercourse, which a certain au- 
thor has, with infinite propriety, termed the " me- 
dicine of life." It is a medicine, which, unluckily, 
lies almost wholly out of my reach ; fortune having 
separated me from those few friends whom I pre- 
tend or desire to claim. General acquaintances, 
you know, I am not much inclined to cultivate ; so 
that 1 am at present as much secluded from so- 
ciety as if I were a ** sojourner in a strange land.*' 
Though retirement is my dear delight, yet, upon 
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some occasions, I think I have too much of it ; and 
I agree with Balzac, que la solitude est certaine- 
meni une belle chose; mats il y a plaisir (Tqvoir 
qitelqu'un qui sache repondre ; d qui on puisse dire de 
terns en terns, que la solitude est une belle chose. 
But I must Dot forget, that, as I sometimes want 
company, you may as often wish to be alone ; and 
that I may, perhaps, be at this instant breaking in 
upon one of those hours which you desire to enjoy 
without interruption. I will only detain you, 
therefore, whilst I add that I am, &c. 

XXVI. TO PUIDIPPUS. 

May 1, 1745. 

If that friend of yours, whom you are desirous to 
add to the number of mine, were endowed with no 
other quality than the last you mentioned in the 
catalogue of bis virtues, I should esteem his acquaint- 
ance as one of my most valuable privileges. When 
yon assured me, therefore, of the generosity of his 
disposition, 1 wanted no additional motive to em- 
brace your proposal of joining you and him at * *. 
To say truth, I consider a generous mind as the 
noblest work of the creation, and am persuaded, 
wherever it resides, no real merit ean be wanting. 
It is, perhaps, the most singular of all the moral 
endowments. I am sure, at least, it is often im« 
puted where it cannot justly be claimed. The 
meanest self-love, utider some reiined disguise, fre- 
quently passes upon common observers for this 
godlike principle ; and f have known many a popu- 
lar action attributed to this motive, when it flowed 
from no higher a source than the suggestions of con- 
cealed vanity. Good-nature, as it has many fea- 
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tares in common with this virtae, is usually mis- 
taken for it: the former, however, is but the efiect, 
possibly, of a happy disposition of the auimal struo* 
tare, or, as Dry den somewhere calls it, of a certain 
*' milkiness of blood :" whereas the latter is seated 
in the mind, and can never subsist where good 
sense and enlarged sentiments have no existence. 
it is entirely founded, indeed, upon justness of 
thought; which, perhapsi is the reason this virtue 
is so little the characteristic of mankind in general. 
A man, whose mind is warped by the selfish pas* 
siona, or contracted by the narrow prejudices of 
9ects or parties, if he does not want honesty, must 
undoubtedly want understanding. The same clouds 
that darken his intellectual views, obstruct his mo- 
ral ones ; and bis generosity is extremely circum- 
scribed, because his reason is exceedingly limited. 
It is the distinguishing pre-eminence of the 
Christian system, that it cherishes this elevated 
principle in one of its noblest exertions. Forgive- 
ness of iujuiies, I confess, indeed, has been iucul* 
cated by several of the heathen moralists ; but it 
never entered into the established ordinances of 
any religion, till it had the sanction of the great 
Author of ours. I have often, however, wondei'ed 
that the ancients, who raised so many virtues and 
affections of the mind into divinities, should never 
have given a place in their temples to Generosity ; 
unless, perhaps, they included it under the notion 
of Fides or Honos, But, surely, she might reasonably 
have claimed a separate altar, and superior rites. 
A principle of honour may restrain a man from 
counteracting the social ties, who yet has nothing 
of that active flamQ of generosity, which is too 
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powerful to be confined within the hnmbler boun- 
daries of mere negative duties. True generosity 
rises above the ordinary i-ules of social conduct, 
and flows with much too full a stream to be com- 
prehended within the precise mafks of formal pre- 
cepts. It is a vigorous principle in the soul, whicb 
opens and expands all her virtues far beyond those 
which are only the forced and unnatural produc- 
tions of timid obedience. The man who is influ- 
enced singly by motives of the latter kind, aims no 
higher than at certain authoritative standards, with- 
out ever attempting to reach those glorious ele- 
vations which constitute the only true heroism of 
the social character. Religion, withont this sove- 
reign principle, degenerates into slavish fear, and 
wisdom into a specious cunning: learning is but 
the avarice of the mind, and wit its more pleasing 
kind of madness. In a word, generosity sanctifies. 
every passion, and adds grace to every acquisition 
of the soul ; and if it does not necessarily include, 
at least it reflects a lustre upon the whole circle of 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

But I am running into a general panegyric upon 
generosity, when I only meant to acknowledge the 
particular instance you have given me of yours, in 
being desirous of communicating to me a treasure, 
which I know much better how to value than how 
to deserve. Be assured, therefore, though EuphrO- 
nius bad none of those polite accomplishments yoti 
enumerate, yet, after what you have informed me 
concerning his heart, I should esteem his friend- 
ship of more worth, than all the learning of an* 
cient Greece,^ and all the virtit of modem Italy. 
I am, &c* 
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xxvii. to sappho.* 

March 10, 1731. 

While yei uo amorous youths around thee bow. 
Nor flattering verse conveys the faithless vow ; 
To graver notes will Sappho's sool attend, 
And, ere she hears the lover, hear the friend ? 

Let maid.s less bless'd employ their meaner arts 
To reign proud tyrants o'er uunumber'd hearts ; 
May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 
Those little conquests of her sex to scorn. 
To form the bosom to each generous deed ; 
To plant thy mind with every useful seed ; 
Be these thy arts ; nor spare the grateful toil, 
Where nature's hand has bless'd the happy soil. 
So shalt thou know, with pleasing skill, to blend 
The lovely mistress and instructive friend : 
So shalt thou know, when unrelenting Time 
Shall spoil those charms yet opening to their prime, 
To ease the loss of beauty's transient flower. 
While reason keeps what rapture gave before. 
And oh ! whilst wit, fair dawning, spreads its ray, 
Serenely rising to a glorious day. 
To hail the growing lustre oft be mine, 
Thou early favourite of the sacred Nine ! 

And shall the Muse with blameless boast pretend. 
In youth's gay bloom that Sappho call'd me friend ; 
That urged by me she shuuu'd the dangerous way. 
Where heedless maids in en41ess error stray ; 
That scorning soon her sex's idler art. 
Fair praise inspired, and virtue warm'd her heart ; 

* A young lady of thirteen years of age. 
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That food to reach the distant paths of fame^ 

I taught her infant genius where to aim ? 

Thus when the feather'd choir first tempt the sky^ 

And, all unskiU'd, their feeble pinions try, 

The experienced sire prescribes the adventurous 

height. 
Guides the young wing, and pleased attends the 

flight. 

XXVIII. TO PHIDIPPUS. 

Yes, Phidippus, I entirely agree with you ; the an- 
cients most certainly had much loftier notions of 
friendship than seem to be generally entertained at 
present. But may they not justly be considered, on 
this subject, as downright enthusiasts? Whilst, 
indeed, they talk of friendship as a virtue, or place 
it in a rank little inferior, I can admire the gene- 
rous warmth of their sentiments ; but when they 
go so far as to make it a serious question, whether 
justice herself ought not, in some particular cases, 
to yield to this their supreme affection of the heart; 
there, I confess, they leave me far behind. 

If we had not a treatise extant upon the subject, 
we should scarce believe this fact, upon the credit 
of those authors who have delivered it down to us : 
but Cicero himself has ventured to take the affirma- 
tive side of this debate, in his celebrated dialogue 
inscribed Lselius. He followed, it seems, in this 
notion, the sentiments of the Grecian Theophras- 
tus, who publicly maintained the same astonishing 
theory. . 

It must be confessed, however, these admirers 
of the false soblime in friendship talkupoa this 
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subject with so much caution, and in such gei 
terms, that one is inclined to think they themsi 
a little suspected the validity of those very pr 
pies they would inculcate. We find, at least, : 
markable instance to that purpose, in a circ 
stance related of Chilo, one of those famous s 
who are distinguished by the pompous title o; 
wise men of Greece. 

That celebrated philosopher, being upon his de 
bed, addressed himself, we are informed, to 
friends who stood round him, to the foUowin 
feet : " I cannot, through the course of a long 
look back with uneasiness upon any single inst 
of my conduct, unless, perhaps, on that which I 
going to mention, wherein, I confess, I am 
doubtful whether I acted as I ought, or not. I 
once appointed judge, in conjunction with 
othei's, when my particular friend was arrai 
before us. Were the laws to have taken their 
course, he must inevitably have been condemn( 
4ie. After much debate, therefore, with mysi 
resolved upon this expedient : I gave my own 
according to my conscience, but, at the same t 
employed all my eloquence, to prevail with my i 
ciates to absolve the criminal. Now I cannot 
reflect upon this act with concern, as fes 
there was something of perfidy, in persua 
others to go counter to what 1 myself este( 
right." 

• It does not, certainly, require any great depi 
casuistry to pronounce upon a case of this na 
And yet had Tully, that great master of rei 
been Chilo's confessor, upon thisoccasion, it is 
plidn be would have given him absolution^ tc 
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ju5t scandal of the most ignorant curate that ever 
Inlifxl a country village. 

What I have here observed, will suggest if I 
mistake not, a very clear answer to the question 
you propose : *' Whence it should happen, that we 
meet with instances of friendship among the Greeks 
and Romans, far superior to any thing of the same 
kind which modern times have produced ?" For 
while the greatest geniuses among them employed 
their talents in exalting this npble affection, and it 
was encouraged even by the laws themselves, what 
effects might not one expect to arise from the con- 
currence of sudi powerful causes? The several 
examples of this kind which you have pointed out, 
are undoubtedly highly animating and singular : to 
which give me leave to add one instance, no less 
remarkable, though, I think, not so commonly ob- 
served. 

Endamidas, the Corinthian, (as the story h re- 
lated in lyucian's Toxaris,) though in low circnm- 
Btances himself, was happy in the friendship of 
two vei7 wealthy persons, Charixenus and Are- 
theus. Eudamidas, finding himself drawing near 
his end, made his will in the following terms : ** I 
leave my mother to Aretheus, to be maintained and 
protected by him in her old age. I bequeathe to 
Charixenus the care of my daughter ; desiring that 
he would see her disposed of in marriage, and por- 
tion her, at the same time, with as ample a fortune 
as his circumstances shall admit : and, in case of the 
death of either of these my two friends, I substitute 
the survivor in his place.*' 

This will was looked upon, by some, as we may 
well imagine, to be extremely ridiculous : however. 
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the legatees received iuformation of it with 
different sentimei)^, accepting of their respei 
legacies with great satisfaction. It happened 
Charizenus died a few days after his friend, 
testator : the survivorship, therefore, taking ] 
in favour of Aretheus, he, accordingly, not 
toolc upon himself the care of his friend's mol 
but also made an equal distribution of his e\ 
between this child of Eudamidas and an 
daughter of his own, solemnizing both their i 
riages on the same day. 

I do not recollect that any of the modems 
ndsed their notions of friendship to these exti 
gant heights, excepting only a very singular Fr 
author, who talks in a more romantic strain i 
this subject than even the ancients themse 
Could you, Phidippus, believe a man in eari 
who should assert, that the secret one has si 
never to reveal, may, without perjury, be d 
vered to one's friend ? Yet the honest Mont 
has ventured gravely to advance this extraordi 
doctrine, in clear and positive terms. But 1 1 
knew a sensible man in my life, that was no 
enthusiast upon some favourite point ; as, inc 
there is none where it is more excusable thap ii 
article of friendship. It is that which affordt 
most pleasing sunshine of our days ; if, there 
we see it now and then break out with a more 
reasonable warmth and lustre, who is there 
will hot be inclined to pardon an excess, whicli 
only flow from the most generous princi| 
Adieu, I am^ &c. 
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xxix. to the s4me. 

July 3, 174<$. 

When I mentioned gi-ace as essential in constitnting 
a fine writer, I rather hoped to have found my sen- 
timents reflected back with a clearer light by yoiirs^ 
than imagined you would have called upon me to 
explain in form, what I only threw out by accident. 
To confess the truth, I know not whether, after ail 
that can be said to illustrate this uncommon qua- 
lity, it must not at last be resolved into the poet's 
nequeo morHtrarey et tenth tantum. In cases of this 
kind, where language does not supply us with pro- 
per words to express the notions of one's mind^ 
we can only convey our sentiments in figurative 
terms : a defect which necessarily Introduces some 
obscurity. 

' I will not, therefore, undertake to mark out, 
with any sort of precision, that idea which I would 
express by the word grace : and, perhaps, it can no 
more be clearly described than justly defined. To 
give you, however, a general intimation of what I 
mean, when I apply that term to compositions of 
genius, I would resemble it to that easy air, which 
so remarkably distinguishes certain persons of a 
genteel and liberal cast. It consists, not only in the 
particular beauty of single parts, but arises from 
the general Symmetry and construction of the 
whole. An author may be just in his sentiments, 
lively in his figures, and clear in his expression ; 
yet may have no claim to be admitted into the 
rank of finished writers. Those several members 
must be so agreeably tinited ay mutually to reflect 
beauty upon each other: their arrangement most be 
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so happily disposed as not to admit of the h 
transposition, without manifest prejudice to 
entire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, 
allusions, and the diction, should appear easy 
natural, and seem to arise like so many spontanc 
productions, rather than as the efifects of an 
labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affected in 
sentiments, whatever is pompous or pedantic 
the expression, is the very reverse of grace, 
mien is neither that of a prude nor a coquet : si 
regular without formality, and sprightly witl 
being fantastical. Grace, in short, is to i 
writing what a proper light is to a fine picture 
not only shows all the figures in their several 
portions and relations, but shows them in the i 
advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustrat 
appears in the minutest action, and improves 
most inconsiderable gesture; so grace is discov 
iu the placing even of a single word, or the tui 
a mere expletive. Neither is this inexpres: 
quality confined to one species of composition c 
but extends to all the various kinds ; to the h 
ble pastoral as well as to the lofty epic ; from 
slightest letter to the most solemn discourse. 

I know not whether sir William Temple may 
be considered as the first of our prose authors, 
introduced a graceful manner into our langu 
At least that quality does not seem to have 
peared early, or spread far amongst us. But wfa 
soever we may look for its origin, it is certain! 
be found in its highest perfection in the essays 
gentleman whose writings will be distingnishe 
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long as politeness and good sense have any ad- 
mirers. That becoming air which Tally esteemed 
|he criterion of fine composition, and which every 
reader, he says, imagines so easy to be imitated^ 
yet will find so difficult to attain, is the prerailing 
characteristic of all that excellent author's most 
elegant performances. In a word, one may justly 
apply to him what Plato, in his allegorical language, 
says of Aristophanes ; that the Graces having 
searched all the world round for a temple wherein 
they might for ever dwell, settled at last in the 
breast of Mr. Addison: Adieu. I am^ &c. 

XXX. TO CLYTANDER. 

Can it then be true, Clytander, that, after all the 
fine things which have been siaid concerning the 
love of our country, it owes its rise to the princi- 
ples you mention, and was originally propagated 
among mankind in order to cheat them into th6 
service of the community ? And is it thus, at last, 
that the most generous of the human passions, in<* 
stcadof bearing the sacred signature of nature, can 
produce no higher marks of its legitimacy than 
the suspicious impress of art.^ llic question is 
worth, at least, a few thoughts; and I will just 
run over the principal objections in your letter,, 
without drawing them up, however, in a regular 
form. 

That the true happiness of the individual cannot 
arise from the single exercise of the mere selfish 
principles, is evident, I think, above all reasonable 
contradiction. If a man would thoroughly enjoy 
Ids own being, he must, of necessity, look beyood 
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it ; hispriFate satisfactions always increasing in 
same proportion with which he promotes thoi 
others. Thus self-interest, if rightly directed, t 
trough the! nearer charities of relations, frie 
imd dependents, till it rises and dilates itself 
general benevolence. But if every addition w 
we make to the welfare' of others be really an 
vancemeut of onr own ; the love of our cou 
must necessarily, upon a principle of self-intei 
be a passion founded in the strictest reason ; 
cause it is a disposition pregnant with the grei 
possible good which the llriiited powers of : 
are capable of producing. Benevolence, there! 
points to our country, as to her only adeq 
mark : whatever falls short of that glorious i 
18 too small for her full gratification ; and all 
yond is too immense for her grasp. 

Thus our countiy appears to have a claim to 
affection, as it has a correspondent passion in 
human breast : a passion, not raised by the arti 
of policy, or propagated by the infection of eni 
siasm, but necessarily resulting from the prig 
constitution of our species, and conducive to 
highest private advantage of each individual. W 
Curtius, therefore, or the two Decii, sacrificed tl 
lives, in order to rescue their community from 
calamities with which it was threatened, they v 
by no means impelled (as you seemed to reprei 
them) by a political phren'sy, but acted on the n 
•olid and rational principles. I'he method 1 
pursued, for that purpose, was dictated, F coui 
by the most absurd and groundless superstiti 
yet^ while the impression of that national b< 
remained strong upon their miuds, and they v 
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UijMFaagbly persuaded that falUDg, in the maimer iwt 
are assured tbey did, was the only effectual neana 
of preserving tbe{r ceantry from min; they took 
tka aios^ rational measures of censultlag their prU 
vate happiness, by thus consenting to become the 
pabUc victims. Coald it even be admitted (what, 
wkh any degree of probability, never, inckeed, cm 
be admitted) that these glorious heroes eonsidered 
hm% as the v^nest of shadows, and had no hopes 
of an after-life in any other scene of existence ; 
still, however, their conduct might be justified as 
perfectly wise. For swrely, to a mind that was not 
wholly immersed in the lowest dregs of the most 
contracted selfVsbness ; that had not totally extin** 
gaished every generous and social affection; the 
thoughts of having preferred a mere joyless exist- 
euce (for such it must have been) to the supposed 
preservation of numbers of one's fellow-creatures, 
must have been far more painful than a thonsand 
deaths. 

I cannot, however, but agree with you, that this 
affection was productive of infinite ml8chief to 
mankind, as it broke out among the Romans, in 
the impious spirit of their unjust conquests. But 
it should be remembered, at the same time, that it 
is the usual artifice of ambition^ to mmk herself in 
the semblance of patriotism. And b can be no jnst 
objection to the noblest of the social passions, that 
it Is capable of being inflamed beyond Its ninwrrf 
heat, and turned, by the arts of p^ky, to pronole 
those destructive purposes, which U was originally 
implanted to prevent. 

This zeal for our comiti^ nty^ indeed, become 
imiional, nol o»ly when ll tho» pmllM «fr od to 

YOL« I. r 
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act counter to the natural rights of any other co 
nmnity; but, likewise, when it impels us to t: 
the measures of violence in opposition to the gei 
ral sense of our own. For may not public hap 
ness be estimated by the same standard as t 
oTprivate ? and as eveiy man's own opinion m 
determine his particular satisfaction, shall not 
general opinion be considered as decisive in 
question concerning general interest ? Far an 
however, from insinuating, that the true welfar 
mankind, in their collective capacities, depe 
singly upon a prevailing fancy, any more thai 
does in their separate; undoubtedly, in both 
stances, they may equally embrace a false inter 
Bfit whenever this is the case, 1 should hardly ii 
glnie that the love of our country, on the one ha 
or of our neighbour on the other, would justify 
methods of bringing them to a wiser choice, t 
those of calm and rational persuasion. 

I cannot at present recollect which of the anc 
authors' it is that mentions the Cappadocians tol 
been so enamoured of subjection to a desp 
power, as to refuse the enjojiuent of their liberl 
though generously tendered to them by the Rom 
Scarcely, I suppose, can there be an instance ] 
duced of a more remarkable depravity of natii 
taste, and of a more false calculation of public ' 
fare : yet, even in this instance, it should seem 
highest injustice to have attempted, by force, 
at the expense, perhaps, of half the lives in 
state, the introduction of a more improved syi 
of government. 

In this notion I am not singular, but have 
authority of Plato himself on my side, who he 
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as' a maxim of undoubted truth, in politics) that the 
prevailing sentiments of a state, how much soever 
mistaken, ought by no means to be opposed by the 
measures of violence: a maxim, which if certain 
pretended or misguided patriots had happily em- 
braced, much effusion of civil blood had been 
lately spared to our nation. Adieu. I am, &c. 

XXXI. TO PALAMEDES. 

Nov. 4, 1740. 

The dawn is overcast, the morning lours. 
And heavily with clouds brings on the day. 

How then can I better disappoint the gloomy effects 
of a louring sky, than by calling my thoughts off 
from the dull scene before me, and placing them 
upon an object which I always consider with plear 
sure? Much, certainly, are we indebted to that 
happy faculty, by which, with a sort of magic 
power, we can bring before one's miud whatever 
has been the subject of its most agreeable coutem- 
4^1ation. In vain, therefore, would that lovely 
dame, who has so often been the topic of our con- 
versations, pretend to enjoy you to herself: in 
spite of your favourite philosophy, or even of a 
more powerful divinity ; in spite of Fortune her- 
self, I can place you in my view, though half a cen- 
tury of miles lies between us. But am I for ever to 
be indebted to imagination only for your presence? 
and will you not sometimes let me owe that plear 
sure to yourself? Surely you might spare me a 
few weeks before the summer ends, without any 
inconvenience to that noble plan upon which I 
know you are so intent. As for my own studies. 
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they go on but slowly : I am, like a traveller wii 
ORt a guide in an unknown country, obliged to ' 
quire the way at every turning ; and, consequent 
oaDQOt ndvance with all the expedition I co 
wish« Adieu. I am, &c. 



XXXII. TO T0B SABIE. 

Aug. 10, 174 

Forgive me, Palaraedes, if I mistrust an s 
wluch the greatest of philosophers has called 
art of deceiving, and by which the first of orat 
could persuade the people that he had conque 
at the athletic games, though they saw him fall 
his advetYai7's feet. The voice of eloquence sbo 
ever, indeed, be heard with caution ; and s 
whose boast it has formerly been, to make lii 
things appear considerable, may diminish objei 
perhaps, as well as enlarge them, and lessen e' 
the charms of repose. But I have too long ex 
rieaced the joys of retirement, to quit her arms ft 
more lively mistress ; and I can look upon an: 
tton« though adorned in all the ornaments of y 
oratory, with the cool indifference of the most e 
firmed Stoic. To confess the whole truth, I are 
proud to endure a repulse, and too humble to hi 
for success ; qualities little favourable, I imagi 
to the pretensions of him who would claim 
glittering prizes which animate those that run 
race of ambkion. Let those honours, then, 
mention, be inscribed on the tombs of others ; b 
ratber told on mine, that I lived and died 

Unplaced, unpension'iU no man's heir oc slave. 

And is not this a privilege as valuable as an] 
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those which yoa have painted to my view, in all the 
warmest colours of yonr enlivening eloquence? 
Bmyere, at least, has just now assured me, that« 
** to pay one's court to no man, nor expect any t6. 
pay court to you, is the most agreeable of all situ- 
ations; it is the true golden age,** says he, " aud 
the most natural state of man." 

Believe me, however, I am not iu the mistake of 
those whom you justly condemn, as iiuagiuing that 
wisdom is the companion only of retirement, aud 
that virtue enters not the more open and condptcfi- 
ous walks of life : but I will confess, at the same 
time, that though it is to Tully I give my applause^ 
it is Atticus that has my affection. 

**Life," says a Celebrated ancient, "may be 
compared to the Olympic games : some enter tuto 
those assemblies for glory, and others for gain; 
while there is a third party (and those by uo tatahH 
the most contemptible) who choose to be merely 
spectators." I need not tell you, Palamedes, how 
early it was my inclination to be numbered with the 
last ; and as nature has uot formed me with 
powers, am I uot obliged to her for having dii^ested 
me of every inclinatiou for bearing a partjn the 
ambitious contentions of the world ? Providence, 
indeed, seems to have designed some tempers for 
the obscure scenes of life ; as there are some plants 
which flourish best in the shade. But the lowest 
shrub has its use, you are sensible, as well ad the 
loftieist oak; and, perhaps, your friend tnay find 
some method of convincing you, that even the 
humblest talents are not given in vain. Farewell. 
I am, &c. 
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XXXIII. TO PALEMON. 

May C8, 1748. 

Is it possible you can thus descend from the high- 
est concerns to the lowest, and, after deliberatiug 
upon the affairs of Europe, have the humility to 
inquire into mine ? But the greatest statesmen, 
it seems, have their trifling as well as their serious 
hours 'y and I have read of a Roman consul that 
amused himself with gathering cockle- shclU, and 
of a Spartan monarch who was found riding upon 
a hobby-horse. Or, shall I rather say, -that friend- 
ship gilds every object upon which she shines ? As 
it is the singular character of Palemon to preserve 
that generous flame in all its strength and lustre, 
amidst that ambitious* atmosphere which is ge- 
nerally esteemed so unfavourable to every brighter 
affection. 

It is upon one or other of those principles alone, 
that you can be willing to suspend your own more 
important engagements, by attending to an account 
of mine. They have lately, indeed, been more di- 
versilied than usual, and I have passed these three 
months in a continual succession of new scenes. 
The most agreeable, as well as the farthest part of 
my progress, was to the seat of Hortensius ; and I 
am persuaded you will not think my travels have 
been in vain, since they afford me an opportunity 
of informing you, that our friend is in possession of 
all that happiness which I am sure you wish him. 
It is probable, however, you have not yet heard 
that he owes the chief part of it to female merit ; 
for his marriage was concluded even before those 
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friends, who are most frequently with him, had the 
least suspicion of his intentions. But though he 
had some reasons for concealing his designs, he 
has none for being ashamed of them now they are 
executed. I say not this from any hasty approba- 
tion,' but as having long known and esteemed the 
lady whom he has chosen : and, as there is a plea- 
sure in bringing two persons of merit to the know- 
ledge of each other, will you allow me, in the re- 
mainder of this letter, to introduce her to your ac- 
quaintance? 

Hortensia is of a good stature, and perfectly well 
proportioned ; but one cannot so properly say her 
air is genteel, as that it is pleasing : for there is a 
certain utiaffected carelessness in her dress and 
mien, that wins by degrees, rather than strikes ^t 
first sight. If you were to look no farther than tlie 
upper part of her face, you would think her hand- 
some; were you only to examine the lower, you 
would immediately pronounce the reverse; yet 
there is something in her eyes, which, without any 
pretence to be called fine, gives such an agreeable 
liveliness to her whole countenance, that vou scarce 
observe, or soon forget, all her features are not re- 
gular. Her conversation is rather cheerful than 
gay, and more instructive than sprightly. — But tht* 
principal and most distinguished faculties of her 
mind are her memory and her judgment, both which 
she pos&esses in a far higher degree than one usually 
finds even in persons of our sex. She has read 
most of the capital authors both in French and En- 
glish ; but her chief and favourite companions of 
that kind have lain among the historical and dra- 
matic writen. There is hardly a remarkable events 
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Ill andeBC or modern story, of which she cannot 
five a very dear and jadicions aocoiint ; as^ she is 
equally well versed in all the principal characters 
Mid incidents of the most approved stage composi- 
tions. The mathematics is not wholly a stranger to 
jher; and though she did not think proper to pursue 
lier inquiries of that kind to any great length, yet 
the very uncommon facility with which she entered 
into the reasonings of that science, plainly disco- 
vered she was capable of attaining a thorough 
knowledge of all its most abstruse branches. — Her 
taste, in perfonuances of polite literature, is always 
just ; and she is an excellent critic, without know- 
ing any thing of the artificial rules of that science. 
Her observations, therefore, upon subgects of that 
«ort, are so much the moi-e to be relied upon, as 
they are the pure and unbiassed dictates of nature 
and good sense. Accordingly, Hortensius, in the 
Mvei'al pieces which you know he has published, 
constantly had recourse to her judgment ; and I 
have often heard him, upon those occasions, apply, 
with singular pleasure, and with equal truth, 
what the tender Propertius says of his favourite 
Cynthia : « 

r 

Me juvat in gremio docte legine puelke, 
Auribus et puris scripta probiksse men: 

Haec ubi contigerint, populi confusa valeto 
FabuUt ! nam, dominfll Judice, tutus ero. 

But her uncommon strength of understanding 
has preserved her from that fatal rock of all fe- 
male knowledge, the impertinent ostentation of it ; 
and iihe thinks a reserve in this article an essential 
fmrt of that modesty whicb is the ornament of her 



aeoc. I have heard her obsenw, that U is not id |he 
•eqwred eudowments of ihe fem^ aiind, as in the 
heanties of her persoB, where it majr be soffloient 
pcaisey perhaps, tofc^ow the ezao^deiaf thetvii^ 
liescribed hy Tas8o» who. 

On the contrary^ jeihe «8tegns it m poijut of dWftnry 
to throw a veil oe^er the superior charms of hor mi^ 
derstandiug; and If ever she draws it asicdsy yon 
plainly perceive it is rather to ii^tify her fOA^r 
nature than her vanity; Jtess in coniplianeie with 
her own IncUAatious^ than with tlM>8(e oC h^ «pm^ 
liany. 

Her ivefined sense and extensive knowledge Itune 
noty however, raised her above the more AeoeMMy 
acquisitions of female science ; they have only 
taught her to ^ that pact of her (Character with 
higher fp'ace and dignity. She enters into all the 
doqiestic duties of her station with the mustiQon^ 
sammate skill and prudence. Her economic?} de- 
portment is calm and steady ; and she preside^ o.Vjer 
her family, like the IntelligeDoe of some flane^^ry 
orb, conducting it in all its proper directions ^th» 
out violence or disturbed efforts. 

These qualities, however considerable they.m^ght 
^pear in a less shining /character^ are hut under 
parts in Hortensia*s; for it is irom the virtues {«f 
her heart that she derives her most irresist^Me 
dalm to esteem ai\d approbation* A oonstant Aow 
of uniform and unaffected clieerfulness gla^e^s 
her own breast, and.enlivens that of every cre^re^ 
around her. Her behaidaor, ponder ih» |^jiMrijV«iHie 

f2 
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has recMved (for injuries even the blameless Horw 
tensia has receired) was with all the calm fortitude 
of the most heroic patience; as she firmly relied, 
tlimt Providence would either put an end to her 
misfortunes, or support her under them. And 
with that elevated hope, she seemed to feel less 
for herself, than for the unjust and inhuman author 
of her sufferings ; generously lamenting to see one, 
90 nearly related to her, stand condemned by that 
severest and most significant of sentences, the 
united reproaches of the world and of his con- 
science. 

Thus, Palemon, I have given you a faithfal copy 
of an excellent original; but whether you will join 
with me in thinking my pencil has been true to ita 
subject, must be left to some future opportunity to 
determine. I am, &c. 

XXXIY. TO HORTENSIOS. 

Dec. 10, 1730. 

I HAVE read over the treatise you recommended to 
me with attention and concern. I was sorry to 
find an author, who seems so well qualified to 
serve -the cause of truth, employing his talents in 
favour of what appears to me a most dangerous 
eiTor. I have often wondered, indeed, at the po- 
licy of trertain philosophers of this east, who (endea- 
vour to advance religion by depreciating human 
irature. Methinks it would be more for the in- 
terest of virtue, to represent her congenial (as con- 
genial she surely is) with our make, and agreeable 
to our untainted constitution of soul : to prove 
that every deviation from moral rectitude is an op- 
poisitlon to our native bias, and contrary to thoSe 
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cliaracters of dignity which the Creator has nnU 
:i:«r8ally impressed upon the mind. This, at least, 
was the principle which many of the ancient phi- 
losophers laboured to inculcate; as there is not, 
perhaps, any single topic in ethics that might be 
urged with more truth, or greater efficacy. 

It is upon this generous and exalted notion of 
our species, that one of > the noblest precepts of the 
excellent Pythagoras is founded: n«»Ta>»8»/*«XioTa 
(says that philosopher) eurxyuo o-aorov. The first 
and leading disposition to engage us on the side of 
virtue, was, in that sage's estimation, to preserve, 
above all things, a constant reverence to our own 
mind, and to dread nothing so much as to offend 
against its native dignity. The ingenious Mr. 
Norris, I remember, recommends this precept as 
one of the best, perhaps, that was ever given to 
the world. May one not justly, then, be surprised 
to find it so seldom enforced in our modem systems 
of morality? To confess the truth, 1 am strongly 
inclined to suspect, that much of that general con- 
tempt of every manly principle, which so remark- 
ably distinguishes the present times, may fairly l>e 
attributed to the humour of discarding this ani- 
mating notion of our kind. It has been the fashion 
to- paint human nature in the harshest and most 
unpleasing colours. Yet there is not, surely, any 
^ argument more likely to induce a man to act un- 
worthily, than to persuade him that he has nothing 
of innate worthiness in his genuine disposition; 
than to reason him out of every elevated notion of 
his own grandeur of soul ; and to destroy, in short, 
er&ry motive that might justly inspire him with a 
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prhKiple of sd^renerence, thai surest internal 
guard lie»Tei» seems t» have assigned to the bnifian 
viit«e«. Fareti^. I $m, &e. 

XXXt. TO cleoRa. 

Though it was not possible for me to celebrate 
with ycfQ, as usual, tbat happy anniversary whicb 
we have so many reasons ta commenBorate, yet i 
coifld DOt suffer so joyful a fesCiral Co pass by me 
without a thousand tender reflections. I took plea- 
sure in tracing back tbat stream to its rise, which 
has cokwred aU my succeeding days with bappi- 
nesi; as my Cleora, perhaps, was at that very in- 
staat running over in her own mind, those many 
■iomenta of calm satisfaction which she has deri- 
ved from the same.sovrce. 

My heart was so entirely possessed with the seii- 
timevts which this occasion suggested, that I found 
myself rsMsed into a sort of poetical enthusiasm ; 
and I could not forbear expressing, in verse, what I 
iMve often said in prose^ Of the dear author of my 
mostvahiarbleeajoyments. As I imagined Teraminta 
would, by this time, be with you, I had a new to 
her harpsichord in the composition, and I desire 
you would let her know, I hope she will show me, 
at my return, to what advantage the most ordinary 
numboi^ will appear, when judiciously accompa- 
nied with a flne voice and Instruments 

I must not forget to fell you, it was in your fa- 
vouiite grove, which we have so often traversed 
together, that 1 indulged myself in these pleasing 
reveries j ae it was «ol^ yo* are to suppose, with- 
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out having first invoked the Geninsof the place, 
and called upon the Muses in due fonn, that I broke 
out in the following rhapsody : 

ODE FOR MUSIC. 

) AIR I. 

' Thrice has the circling earth, swift pacing, run, 

I And thrice again around the sun, 

|; Since first the white-robed priest, with sacred band* 

II Sweet union !■ joia'd as hand in IubkL 

' CHORUS. 

All Heaven, and erery friendly Power, 
Approved the vow and blesc'd the hour. 

■ RECITATIVE. 

f What though in silence sacred Hymen trod, 

» Uar lyre proclaim'd, nor garland crowned the god : 

What though nor feast nor revel dance was there; 

(Vain pomp of joy the happy well may apara I> 

Yet Love unfe^*d» and conscious Honour, leA 
I The qiotiiess virgin to the bridal bed ; 

j Ridi, though despoil'd of all her little store. 

For irho shall seise fair virtue's better dower ? 

AIR II. 

Bless*d with sense, with temper biesa'd, 

Wiadom o'er thy lips presides; 
Virtue guards thy generous teeast. 

Kindness all thy actions guides. 

AIR in. 

i 

Every home-felt bliss is mine. 
Every matron grace is thine; * 
Chaste deportment, artless mien, 
Convefie sweet, and heart serena. 
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Sinks my soul with gloomy pain ? " 
See, she smiles ! — 'tis joy again ! 
Swells a passion in my breast ? 
Hark, she speaks ! and all is rest. 

Oft as clouds my paths o'erspread, 
(Doubtful where my steps should tread) 
She, with judgment's steady ray. 
Harks and smoothes the better way. 

CHORUS. 

Chief amongst ten thousand she ; 
Worthy, sacred Hymen ! thee. 

While such are the sentiments which I enter- 
tain of my Cleora, can I find myself obliged to be 
thus distant from her, without the highest regret ? 
The truth, believe me, is, though both the company 
and the scene wherein I am engaged are extremely 
agreeable ; yet I find a vacancy in my happiness, 
which none but you can fill up. Surely those who 
have recommended these little separations as ne- 
cessary to revive the languor of the married state, 
have ill understood its most refined gratifications : 
there is no satiety in the mutual exchange of ten- 
der offices. 

There seems to have been a time, when a happi- 
ness of this kind was considered as the higlicst 
glory^ as well as the supreme blessing of human 
life. I remember, when I was in Italy, to have 
seen several conjugal inscriptions upon the sepuU 
chral monuments of ancient Rome, which, instead 
of running out into a pompous panegyric upon the 
virtues of the deceased, mentioned singly, as the 
most significant of encomiums, how many years 
the parties hdd lived together in full and uninter- 
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rupted harmony. — ^The Romans, indeed^ in this, as 
in many other instances, afford the most reniarkabll: 
examples ; and it is an observation of one of their 
writers, that, notwithstanding divorces might verjr 
easily be obtained among them, their republic had 
subsisted many centuries, before there was a single 
instance of that privilege ever having been exerted. 
Thus, my Cleora, you see, however unfashionable I 
may appear in the present generation, I might have 
been kept in countenance in a former; and by 
those too, who had as much true gallantry and 
good sense as one usually meets with in this» But 
affections which are founded in truth and nature 
stand not in need of any precedent to suppoit 
them ; and I esteem it my honour, no less than my 
happiness, that I am, &c. 

XXXVI. TO CLYTANDER. 

Did 3rou imagine I was really in earnest, when I 
talked of quitting » * » , and withdrawing from 
those gilded prospects which ambition had once to 
strongly set in my view ? But my vows, you see, 
are not in the number of those which are made to 
be broken ; for the retreat I had long meditated, is 
now, at last, happily executed. To say truth, ray 
friend, the longer 1 lived in the high scenes of ac' 
tion, the more I was convinced that nature had not 
formed me for bearing a part in them ; and though 
I was once so unexperienced in the ways of the 
world, as to believe I had talents, as I was sure I had 
inclination to serve my country, yet every day's 
conversation contributed to "wean me, by degrees, 
from that flattering delusion. 



Htm, indeed, could a man hope to render Iiim- 
•elf accept^le to the various parties which divide 
oiir nation, who professes it as his principle that 
there is no striking wholly into the measures of 
. auy^, without renouncing either one's sense or oneV 
inti^^rity ? and yet, as the world is at present con- 
stituted, it is scarcely possible, I fear, to do any 
isood in one's generation, (in public life I mean) 
whhont listing under some or other of those various 
banners which distinguish the several corps m 
these our political warfares. To those, therefore, 
who may have curiosity enough to enter into ny 
concerns^ and ask a reasi^n for my quitting the town, 
I answer, in the words of the historian^ Cwitatii 
tmfntmtadet pigetque. But I am wandering frpm 
the purpose of my letter, which w^S ndt so much to 
justify my retreat, as to incline you to follow me 
into it : to follow me, I mean, as a visitor only ; 
for I love my country too well to call you off from 
those great services you are capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent-upon a spot which I am 
persuaded will not displease you. My villa (if you 
will allow me to call by that i&ne name, what, iu^ 
truth, is no better than a neat farm-house,) is situ- 
ated upon a gentle rise, which commands a short, 
tliottgh agreeable view, of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. This is bounded on the north by a 
ridge of hills, which afford mejitonce both asecuve 
shelter and a beautiful prospect ; for they are .as 
well cultivated as the most fertile valleys. In the 
front of my house, which stands <onth*east, I Yook 
a view of the river^ that runs at the distance ef 
somewhat less than a quarter of a mile, at the ^end 
of my grounds, and, after malcing seveml windii^ 
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and turnings, seems to lose itself at the foot of those 
hills I just now mentioned. As for my garden, I ant 
obliged to nature for its chief beauties ; having no 
other (except a small spot which I have allotted for 
the purposes of my table) but what the fields and 
meadows afford. These, however, I have emb^- 
Hshed 'mth some care, having intermixed among 
ihe hedges all the several sorts of flowering shmbt. 

But I must not forget to mention what I look 
upon to be the principal ornament of the place ; as, 
indeed, I do not recollect to have seen any thing of 
the kind in our£nglish plantations. I have covered 
a small, spot with different soits of evergreens, 
many of which are of a species not very usual in ouf 
country. This little plantation I have branched 
oat into various labyrinth-walks, which are all ter- 
minated by a small temple in the centre. I have a 
double advantage from this artificial wood ; for it 
not only affords me a very shady retreat in sum* 
mer, but, as it is situated opposite to my library, 
supplies me in winter with a perspective of the most 
agreeable verdure imaginable. 

What heightens my relish of this retiremetit, is 
the company of my Cleora ; as, indeed, many of the 
best improvements I have made in it are owing to 
hints which I have received from her exquisite taste 
and judgment.'— She will rejoice to receive you as 
her guest here, and has given it me in charge to re* 
mind you that you have promised to be so. As 
the business of parliament is now drawing to a con- 
dusion, I may urge this to you without any imputa- 
tion upon my patriotism; though, at the same 
tirae^ I must add^ I make a very coatiderable sacri- 
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fice of private interest, whenever I resign you for 
tl^^ke of the public. Adieu. I am^ &c. 

XXXVII. TO HORTENSIUS. 

Are you aware, Hortensius, how far I may mislead 
you, when you are willing to resign yourself to my 
guidance through the regions of criticism ? Re- 
member, however, that I take the lead in these 
|)aths, not in confidence of my own superior know- 
ledge of them, but in compliance with a request, 
which I never yet knew how to refuse. In short, 
Hortensius, I give you my sentiments, because it is 
my sentiments you require; but I give them, at the 
same time, rather as doubts than dcci.^ions. 

After having thus acknowledged my insuflSciency 
for the office you have assigned me, I will venture 
to confess, that the poet who has gained over your 
approbation, has been far less successful with mine. 
I have ever thought, with a very celebrated modern 
writer^ that 

Levers le mieux rempli» la plus noble pens^e, 
Ne peut plaire k I'esprit quand I'oreille est blessee. 

Boileau. 

Thus, though I admit there is both wit in the 
raillery, and strength in the sentiments, of your 
friend's moral epistle, it by no means falls in with 
those notions I have formed to myself concerning 
the essential requisites in compositions of this kind. 
He seems, indeed, to have widely deviated from the 
model he professes to have had in view, and is no 
more like Horace^ than Hyperion to a satyr. His 
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deficiency iu point of versification, not to mention 
his want of elegance in the general manner of his 
poem, is suflScient to destroy the pretended resem- 
blance. Nothing, in truth, can be more absurd, 
than to write in poetical measure, and yet neglect 
harmony ; as, of all the kinds of false style, that 
which is neither prose nor verse, but 1 know not 
what injirtificial combination of powerless words 
bordered with rhyme, is far, surely, the most insuf- 
ferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceive, (and it is au 
opinion in which you are not singular) that a neg- 
ligence of this kind may be justified by the authority 
of the Roman satirist: yet, Surely, those who enter- 
tain that notion, have not thoroughly attended 
either to the precepts or the practice of Horace. 
He has attributed, I confess, his satirical composi- 
tion to the inspiration of a certain Muse, whom he 
distinguishes by the title of the Mttsa pedestris, and 
it is this expression which seems to have misled 
the generality of his imitators. But though he will 
not allow her to fly, he by no means intends she 
should creep : on the contrary, it may be said 
of the Muse of Horace, as of the Eve of Milton, 
that 

Grace is in all her steps. 

That this was the idea which Horace himself had of 
her, is evident, not only from the general air which 
prevails in his satires and epistles, but from several 
express declarations, which he lets fall in his pro- 
gress through them. Even when he speaks of her 
in his greatest fits of modesty, and describes her as 
ex)iibited in his moral writings, he particularly in- 
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silts upon the ease and liarmony of her motions. 
Thoni^ he buoibly disclaims, indeed, all preten- 
lioBS to the higher poetry, the acer spiritus et vU, 
as he calls it ; he represents his style as being go- 
Temed by the tempora cet*ia modosque, as flowing 
with a certain regular and agreeable cadence. Ac- 
cordin^y we find him particularly condemning his 
predecessor, Lncilivs, for the disisonance of his 
Bombers ; and he professes to have made the ex- 
periment, whether the same kind of moral sub- 
ject might not be treated in more soft and ea^y 
measures : 

Quid vetat et nosmet Ludlt gcripta legentes 
Quaerere, Bum illius, num renun dura n^iLrit 
Venleulot natun magis factos, et euates 
MolUua? 

The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the single prero- 
gative of poetry which he pretends to claim to his 
writings of this kind : and so far is he from think- 
ing it unessential, that he acknowledges it as the 
only separation which distinguishes them fVom 
prose. If that were once to be broken down, and 
the mnsicid order of his words destroyed, there 
^rould not, he tells ns, be the least appearance of 
poetry remaining : 

Noh 
Invenias etiam disjecti membra poetc. 

However, when he delivers himself in this humble 
strain, he is not, you will observe, sketching out a 
plan of this-species of poetry in general, but speak- 
ing merely of his own performances in particular. 
His demands rise much higher, when be informs 
ns what he expects of those who would sncceed in 
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compositions of this moral kind. He then not 
only requires flowing nambers, bat an ezpreflskm 
concise and anencumbered ; wit, exerted with good 
breeding, and managed with reserve; as, npoM 
some occasions, the sentiments may be enforced 
with all the strength of eloquence and poetry ; and, 
though, in some parts, the piece may appear with a 
more serious and solemn cast of colouring, yet, 
upon the whole, he tells us, it must be lively and 
rian/. This I take to be his meaning in the follow* 
ing passage : 

Est brevitate opus, ut cnrrat sententia, neu m 
tmpcdiat verbis lassas onerantibus aures ; 
Et sennone opus est, modo tristi, ssepe JocoM, ' 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris, atquepoet«s 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consulto. 

Such, then, was the notion which Horace had of 
this kind of writing. And if there is any pro- 
priety in these his mlets if they are founded on tbei 
tmlh of taste and art ; I fear the performance in 
question, with numberless others of the same 
stamp, (which have not, however, wanted ad« 
mivers) most inevitably stand condemned. The 
truth of it is, most of the pieces which, are usuaify 
produced upon this plan, rather give one aa image 
of IiUciBus, than of Horace : the authors of them 
seem to mistake the awkward negligence of the fo* 
vourke of Scipio, for the easy mr of the innA at 
Mecenas. 

Yoa will still telt me, perhaps, that the example 
of Hovace himself is an unanswerable objection to 
the notion I have embraced ; as there are number* 
lesfr lines i& his satlra» and cpisllee, wheve the «er» 
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siilcatlon is evidently neglected. But are yen sure, 
HorteuAins, that those lines which sound so uuhar- 
monious to a modern ear, had the same effect upon 
a Roman one ? For myself, at least, I am much in- 
clined to believe the contraiy ; and it seems highly 
Incredible, that he who had ventured to censure 
Lacilius for the uncouthness of his numbers, should 
himself be notoriously guilty of the very fault 
against which he so strongly exclaims. Most cer- 
tain it is, that the delicacy of the ancients, with 
respect to numbers, was far superior to any thing 
(hat modem taste can pretend to ; and that they 
discovered differences, which are to us absolutely 
imperceptible. To mention only one remarkable 
instance : — A very ancient writer has observed upon 
the following verse in Virgil, 

Anna virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab ori»-~ 

that if, instead of primus, we were to pronounce it 
primis, {is being long, and us short) the entire har- 
mony of the line would be destroyed. But whose 
ear is now so exquisitely sensible, as to perceive 
the distinction between those two quantities? 
Some refinement of this kind might probably give 
music to those lines in Horace, which now seem so 
untuneable. 

In subjects of this nature, it is not possible, per- 
haps, to express one's ideas in any very precise and 
determinate manner. I will only, therefore, in 
general, observe, with respect to the requisite style 
of these performances, that it consists in a natural 
ease of expression, an elegant famiUarity of phrase, 
which, though formed ofthe most usual terms of lan- 
guage, has yet a grace and energy, uo less striking 
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than that of a more elevated diction. There is a 
certain lively colouring peculiar to compositions ior 
this way, which, without being so bright and glow- 
ing as is necessary for the higher poetry, is, never- 
theless, equally removed from whatever appears 
harsh and dry. But particular instances will, per* 
haps, better illustrate my meaning than any thing 
T can farther say to explain it. There is scarce a 
line in thie moral epistles of Mr. Pope, which might 
not be produced for this purpose. I choose, how- 
ever, to lay before you the following verses, not as 
preferring them to many others which might be 
quoted from that inimitable satirist; but as they 
afford me an opportunity of comparing them with a 
version of the same original lines, of which they 
are an imitation ; and, by that means, of showing 
you, at one view, what I conceive is, and is not, 
in the true manner of Horace : 

Peace is my dear delight— not Fleury'g more; 
But touch me, and no minister so sore. 
Whoe'er offends, at some unlucky time, 
Sli.des into verse, and hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 
And the sad burthen of some merry song. 

I will refer you to your own memory for the Latin 
passage, from whence Mr. Pope has taken the ge-^ 
neral hint of these verses ; and content myself with 
adding a translation of the lines from Horace by 
another hand : 

Behold me, blameless bard, how fond of peace ! 
But he who hurts me, (nay, 1 will be heard) 
Had better take a lion by the beard ; 
His eyes shall weep the folly of his tongue. 
By laughing crowds in ruefUl ballad sung. 
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There is a strenjfth and spirit in the ferioer of 
these passofresy and a flatness ami lauguor in the 
latter, whidi cannot fail of being discovered bjr 
eiery reader of the least delicacy of discernment ; 
and ]r<et the Mfords which compose them both are 
eqaally Bonndiag and significant. The rules then, 
which I just now mentioned from Horace, will 
fjbint oit the real cause of the different efl^ts 
which these two passages produce in our minds; 
at the passages themselves will serve to confirm the 
truth and justice of the rules. In the lines from 
Mr. Pope, one of the principal beauties will be 
fiouod to consist in the shortness of the expression ; 
whereat, the sentiments in the other are too much 
eocumheEed with words. TIms, for instance^ 

Peace i* my deer deUght> 

Is pleasing because it is concise ; as, 

B^old me, blameless bard, how fond of peace! 

Is, in comparison of the former, the verba lassda 
onerantia auret. Another distinguishing perfection 
in the Imitator of Horace, is that spirit of gaiety 
which he has diffused through these lines, not to 
mention those happy, thoiTgh ftimiliar, images of 
sikUng into verse, and hUchmg in a rhyme % which 
can never be sufficiently admired. But the trans- 
lator, on the contrary, has cast too scriooa an air 
over his numbers, and appears with an emotion 
and earnestness that disappoint the force of his sa- 
tire : 

Kay, I win be heard, 

has the mien ef a man in a passion ; and 
His eyes. ihaU weap the foUgr eC hia tongue ; 
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though a good line in itself, is much too solemn 
and tragical for the undisturbed pleasantry of Ho. 
race. 

But I need not enter more minutely intd an exa- 
minatiou of those passages. The general hints I 
have thrown out in this letter will suffice to show 
you wherein I imagine the true manner of Horace 
cohsists. And after all, perhaps, it can no more 
he explained, than acquired, by rules of art. It is 
what true genius can only execute^ and Just taste 
alone disco^'er. I am^ ^c. 

XXXVIII. TO THB SAME. 

Nov. 7* 1730. 

Your admired poet, I remember^ somewhere layt- 
it down as a maxim, that 

The pcoper study of mankind li man. 

^here cannot, indeed, be a more useful, nor, one 
should imagine, a moi'e easy science :. so many les- 
sons of this bJnd are every moment forcing them- 
selves upon our observation^ that it should seem 
scarce possible not to be well acquainted with the 
various turns and dispositions of the human heart. 
And yet there are so few who are really adepts ia 
this article, that to say of a man, he knows th« 
world, is generally esteemed a compliment of thie 
most sign^fiOHnt iiind.. 

The reason, perhaps, of the gpraeral ignoranea 
whicK prevails in this sort of knowledge, may arise 
from our judging too much by universal principlea; 
whereas there is a wonderful, disparity in man- 
kind, and n]in(^)erleu chanurteia exist which can- 

VOL. I. o 
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not properly be reduced to any regular and fixed 
standard. Monsienr Paschal observes, that the 
greater sagacity any man possesses, the more ori- 
ginals be will discern among his species : as it is 
the remark of sir William Temple, that no nation 
un^er thfe san abounds with so many as pur own. 

^Plutarch, if I remember right, is of opinion, that 
there is a wider difference between the individuals 
of our own kind, than what is observable between 
creatures of a separate order: while Montagne 
(who seems to have known human nature perfectly 
weU) supposes the distance to be still more remote, 
asd -asserts that the distinction is much greater 
1ietfre«n man and juan, than between man and 

The comic mriters have not, I think, taken all 
the advantage tbey might of this infinite diversity 
of humour in the human race. A judicious ob- 
server of the world might single out abundant ma- 
terials for ridicule, without having recourse to 
those worn-out character which are for ever re- 
turning upon the stage. If I were acquainted with 
any genius in this class of writers, I think I could 
furnish him with an original, which, if artfully re- 
presented, and connected with proper incidents, 
-might be very successfully introduced into comedy. 

The person I have in view is my neighbour Sti- 
lotes. 

Stilotes, in his youth, was esteemed to have good 

sense, and a tolerable taste for letters; as he gained 

sdtae reputation at the university in the exerci.ses 

^ usual at that place. But as soon as he was freed 

' from the restraint of tutoi-s, the naturaL restless- 

nesa of his temper broke out, and be has never, 
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from that time to this, applied himself for half an 
hour together to any single pursuit. He is ex- 
tremely active in his disposition ; but his whole 
life is one incessant whirl of trifles. He rises, per^ 
haps, with a fnll intent of amusing himself all the 
morning with his gun t but before he has got lialf 
the length of a field, he recollects that he owes a 
visit, which he must instantly pay : accordingly his 
horse is saddled, and he sets out. But in hid way 
he remembers that he has not given proper orders 
about such a flower, and he must absolutely return, 
or the whole economy of his nursery will be ruined. 
Thus, in whatever action you And him engaged, 
you may be sure it is the very reverse of what he 
proposed. Yet with all this quickness of transition 
and vivacity of spirits, he is so indolent in every 
thing which has the air of business, that he is at 
least two or three mouths before he can persuade 
himself to open any letter he receives ; and, from 
the same disposition, he has suffered the dividends 
of his stocks to run on for many years, without re* 
ceiving a shilling of the interest. Stilotes is pos- 
sessed of an estate in Dorsetshire, but that being 
the place where his chief business lies, he chooses 
constantly to reside with a friend near London. 
This person submits to his humour and his com- 
pany, in hopes that Stilotes will consider him in his 
will : but it is more than possible that he will never 
endure the fatigue of signing one. However, having 
here every thing provided for him but clothes and 
pocket-money, he lives perfectly to his satisfaction, 
in fuU employment without any real business; and 
while those who look after his estate take care to 
supply him with sufficient to answer those two ar« 
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tideSy be is entirely vnooocerned as to all the rest : 
thonghy when he is disposed to appear more than 
ordioaiily important, be will gravely harangue upon 
the roguery of stewards, and complain that his 
feots will scarce maintain bim in powder and shot 
balf the partridge season. In short, Siilotes is one 
of the most extraordinary compotrnds of indolence 
and activity that I ever met with $ and, as I know 
yon have a taste for cariosities, I present yotk^th 
bis character as a rarity that merks a place iii yonr 
collection. Adiea. I am, 6iO^ 

XXXIX. TO PHIDIPPUS. 

'Tis well, my friend, that the age of ti-ansforma^ 
tion is no more ; otherwise I should tremble for 
your severe attack upon the Muses, and expect to 
see the story of yonr metamorphosis en^bellish the 
poetical miracles of some modern Ovid. But it is 
long since the late of the Pierides has gained 9ny 
credit in the world, and you may now, in full secu- 
rity, contemn the divinities of Parnassus, and speak 
Irreverently of the daughters of Jove himself. You 
see, nevertheless, .how highly the ancieufs con- 
ceived of them, when they thus represented them 
as the offspring of the great fether of gods and men. 
You reject, I know, this article of the heathen 
creed : but I may venture, however, to assert, that 
philosophy will confirm what fable has thus in- 
vented, and that the Muses are, in strict truth, of 
heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, literally 
derived from the Author of all nature, and founded 
\a the original frame and constimtion of the baman 
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niind. Accordingly, the general principles of taste 
are common to oar whole specie.*, and arise from 
that internal sense of beauty which every man,^n 
some degree at least, evidently possesses. No ra* 
tiona] mind can be so wholly void of all perceptions 
of this sort, as to be capable of •contemplating the 
various objects that surround him, with one equal 
coldness and indifference. There are certain forms 
which must necessarily fill the soul with agreeable 
ideas; and she is instantly determined in her ap- 
probation of them, previous to all reasonings con- 
cerning their use and convenience. It is upon 
these general principles that what is called fine 
taste in the arts is founded ; and, consequently, is 
by no means so precarious and unsettled an idea as 
you choose to describe it. The truth is, taste is 
nothing more than this universal sense of beauty, 
rendered more exquisite by genius, and more cor- 
rect by cultivation : and it is from the simple and 
original ideas of this sort, that the mind learns to 
form her judgment of the higher and more complex 
kinds. Accordingly, the whole circle of the imita- 
tive and oratorical arts is governed by the same ge- 
neral rules of criticism ; and to prove the certainty 
of these with respect to any one of them, is to esta- 
blish their validity with regard to all the rest. I 
will, therefore, consider the criterion of taste in 
relation only to fine writing. 

Each species of composition has its distinct per- 
£ections ; and it would require a much larger com- 
pass than a letter affords to prove their respective 
beauties to be derived from truth and nature ; and 
consequently reducible to a regular and precise 
Standard. I will only mention^ therefore, those 
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general properties which are essential to them all, 
aiid without which they must necessarily be defect* 
\te ID their several kinds. These, I think, may 
be comprehended under uniformity in the designs, 
variety and resemblance in the metaphoi-s and si- 
militudes, together with propriety and harmony in 
the diction. Now some or all of these qualities 
constantly attend our ideas of beauty, and necessa- 
rily ndse that agreeable perception of the mind, in 
what object soever they appear. The charms of 
fine composition, then, are so far from existing 
only in the heated imagination of an enthusiastic 
. admirer, that they result from the constitntiofi of 
nature herself. And, perhaps, the principles of cri- 
ticism are as certain and Indisputable even as those 
of the mathematics. Thus, for instance, that order 
18 preferable to confusion, that harmony is more 
pleasing than dissonance, with some few other 
axioms upon which the science is bulk, are truths 
which strike at once upon the mind with the same 
force of conviction, as that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, or that, if from equals you 
take away equals, the remainder will be equal. 
And, in both cases, the propositions which rest 
ppon these plain and obvious maxims seem equally 
capable of the same evidence of demonstratiop. 

But as ^very intellectual as well as animal faculty 
is improved and strengthened by exercise, the more 
the soul exerts this her internal sense of beauty 
upon any particular object, the more she will en- 
large and refine her relish of that peculiar species. 
For this reason, the works of those great masters, 
whose performances have been long and generally 
IKlmired, supply a farther criterion of fine taste^ 
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equally fixed and certain as that which is immedlf 
ately derived from nature herself, llie truth is, . 
fine writing is only the art of raising ^rceable sen^ 
sations of the most intellectual kind ; and, there- 
fore, as by examining those original forms which 
are adapted to awaken this perception in the mind, 
we learn what those qualities are which constitute 
beauty in general; so, by observing the peculiar 
construction of those compositions of genius which 
have always pleased, we perfect our idea of fine . 
writing in particular. It is tliis united approba- 
tion,, in persons of different ages, and of various 
characters and languages, that Longinus has madd 
the test of the true sublime ; and he might mtl^ 
equal justice have extended the same criterion to 
all the inferior excellences of elegant compositioD» 
Thus, the deference paid to the performances of 
the great masters of antiquity, is fixed upon just 
and solid reasons : it is not because Aristotle and 
Horace have given us the rules of criticism, that we 
submit to their authority; it is because those rules 
are derived from works which have been distin-f 
guished by the uninterrupted admiration of all the 
more improved part of mankind, from their earlietil 
appearance down to this present hour. For what- 
ever, through a long series of ages, has been uni- 
versally esteemed as beautiful, cannot but be con- 
formable to our just and natural ideas of beauty. 

The opposition, however, which sometimes di<» 
vides the opinions of those whose judgments may 
be supposed equal and perfect, is urged as a power- 
ful objection against the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticism : it is a proof, you think, that, after sUl 
which can be said of fine taste, it most ultimat^lt 
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be rescdred into tlie peculiar relish of each indivi- 
dhuU. Bat this diversity of sentiments will not, 
of itself, destmy the evidence of the criterion ; 
since the same effect may be produced by number- 
less otlier causes. A thousand accidental circum- 
Ktances may concur in counteracting the force of 
the rule, even allowing it to be ever so fixed and 
invariable, when left in its free and uuinfiuenced 
state. Not to mention that false biaM which party 
or personal dislike may fix upon the mind, the , 
most unprejudiced critic will find it difiicult to dis- 
engage himself entirely from those partial affec- 
tions in favour of particular beauties, to which 
either the general course of his studies, or the pe- 
culiar cast of his temper, may have rendeied him 
most sensible. But as perfection, in any works of 
genius, results from the united beauty and propriety 
of its several distinct parts ; and as it is impossible 
that any human compositions should possess all 
those qualities in their highest and most sovereign 
degree ; the mind, when she pronounces judgment 
upon any piece of this sort, is apt to decide of its 
merit, as tho?e circumstances which she most ad- 
mires either prevail or are deficient. Thus, for 
instance, the excellency of the Roman masters, in 
painting, consists in beauty of design, nobleness of 
attitude, and delicacy of e^rcssion ; but the charms 
of good colouring are wanting. On the contrary, 
the Venetian school is said to have neglected design 
a little too much ; but at the same time has been 
more attentive to the grace and harmony of well- 
clisposed lights and shades. Now it will be ad- 
mitted, by all admirers of this noble art, that no 
composition of the pencil can be perfect, where 
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either of the^*e qualities are absent ; yet the most 
accomplished judge uiay be so partienlarly strndr 
with ooe or other of these e9rcenence9, in prefer- 
ence to the rest, as to be influenced in bis censure 
or applause of the whole tablature by the predomi- 
nancy or deficiency of his favourite beauty. Smnew 
thing of this Idnd (where the meaner prejudices 
do not operate) is ever, I am persuaded, the occa- 
sion of that diverstty of sentences whh;h we occa* 
sioimlly hear pronounced, by the most Improved* 
judges, on the ^aiue pie(?c. Btit this only shows that 
much caution is necessary to give a fine taste its 
full and nnobstrncted effect ;,not that it is in itself 
uncertiriji and precarious. I am^ &c. 

XL. TO PALAMEbES. 

YoiTR resolution to decline those vovettutes t)f ac^^ 
qu^intance which Mezentius-, it seem», tias lately 
made to you-, is agreeable to the reftned principles 
whi^h has'e ever influenced your conduct. A man 
of your elegant notions of integrity wi41 observe the- 
satue delicacy with respect to his companions, as 
Cissar did with regard to his wife, and refuse aU- 
comuiierce With persons even but of suspected ho^ 
nour. It would not, indeed, be doing justice to 
Mezentius, to represent him in that number : for 
though his hypocrisy has preserved ta him some 
fcw friends, and his immense wealth draws after 
him many followers, the world in general are bf 
no means jdUi^ed in their sentiments concemiRg 
kini. ' 

Bat , wlrflst you can have his picture from so wasmf 
b(^er iiaods^ why are ym desirous ef Seeiiiiii'Wi 
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mine ? It is a painfol employment to contemplate 
boiDiin nature in its deformities ; as there is no- 
thing^ perhaps, more diflScult, than to execute a 
portndt of the characteristical kind with strength 
and spirit. . However, since you hare assigned me 
the task, I do not think myself at liberty to refuse 
It: especially as it is. your interest to see him deli- 
neated in his true form. 

Mezentius, with the designs and artifice of a 
Catiline, affects the integrity and patriotism of a 
Cato. Liberty, justice, and honour, ai*e words 
which he knows perfectly well how to apply with 
address ; and having them always ready, upon pro- 
per occasions, he conceals the blackest purposes 
nnder the fairest appearances. For void, as in 
tmth he is, of every worthy principle, he has too 
much policy not to pretend to the noblest; well 
knowing, that counterfeit virtues are the most suc- 
cessful vices. It is by arts of this kind that, not- 
withstanding he has shown himself unrestrained 
by the most sacred engagements of society, 
and uninfluenced by the most tender affections 
of nature, he has still been able to retain some 
decree of credit in the world; for he never sa- 
crifices his honour to his interest, that he does 
not, in some less considerable, but more open in- 
stance, make a concession of his interest to his 
honour ; and thus, while he sinks his character on 
one side, very artfully raises it on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, under (»retence of the most scrupulous 
delicacy of conscience, he lately resigned a post 
which he held under my lord Godolphin ; when, at 
the same, time, he was endeavouring, by the most 
liiinnflrM artifioei and evasions, to deceive and de^ 
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fraud a friend of mine in one of -the most solemn 
and important transactions that can pass betweefl 
man and man* 

But will yoii not suspect that I am describing ft 
phantom of niy own imagination, when I tell yoa, 
after thin, that he has ei*ected himself into a re* 
former of manners, and is so injudiciously ofBcioos 
as to draw the inquiry of the world upon his own 
morals, by attempting to ex{)ose the defects of 
others? A man who ventures publicly to point 
out the blemishes of his conte^nporaries, should, 
at least, be free from any uncommon stain him'^ 
self, and have nothing remarkably dark in the 
complexion of his own private character. But 
Mezentius, not satisfied with being vicious, has at 
length determined to be ridiculous ; and, after 
having wretchedly squandered his youth and his 
patrimony in riot and dissoluteness, is contemptibly 
misspending his old age in measuring impotent syU 
lables, and dealing out pointless abuse. Farewelh 
I am, &c. 

XLI. TO ORONTES. 

March 10, 1738. 

What haughty Sacharlesa has put you out of hu* 
monr with her whole sex ? For it is some disap-t 
pointment, I suspect, of the tender kind, that haf 
thus sharpened the edge of your satire, and pointed 
its invective against the fairer half of our species; 
You were not mistaken, however, when you sup-f 
posed I should prove no convert to your doctrine $ 
but rise op as an advocate, where I profess myself 
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tOk admirer. I am not, It is true, altogether of oljf 
Itfootagne's opiDion, that the souls of both sexes 
nmtjettez (as he expresses it) en meame monies.: 
pa the ooQrrary, law wiUing enough to join with 
yeo i» thinking that they may be wrsiught off from 
differeat models. Yet, the casts may be equally 
|>erfeety though it ahould be allowed that they are 
essentially different. Nature, it is certain,. ha4 
traced out a separate coarse of action fov the two 
sexes ; and as they are appointed to tlistinct offices 
pf life^ it is not improbable that there may be 
something distinct liicewise in the frame of their 
minds ; that there may be a kind of sex in the very 
soul. 

I cannot, therefore, but wonder that Plato should 
have thoaght it reasonable to admit them into au 
equal share of the dignities and offices of his ima- 
ginary commonwealth ; and that the wisdom of the 
ancient Egyptians should have so strangely inverted 
the evident iutentioos of Providence,,* as to- confine 
the men to domestic affairs, whilst the ^omen, it 
ifi said, were engaged abroad in the active and 
laborious scenes of business. History, it must be 
owned, will supply some few female instances of all 
the most masculine virtues : but appearances of 
that extraordinary kind are too uncommon to sup- 
port the notion of a general equality in the natural 
povi'ers of their minds. 

. Thus much, however, seems evident, that thei'e 
are certain moral boundaries which Nature has 
drawn between the two sexes, and that neither of 
them can pass over the limits of the other, without 
equally deviating from tte beauty and decorum of 
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^beir respective chacaeters. Boadieea, i» aroonr^ 
is to me, at least, as extravagant a^ht as Achiiiee 
IB petticoats. 

In deterinining, therefore, the comparatire merit 
of the two sexes, it is no derogation ^om female 
excellency, that it differs in kind from that which 
distinguishes the male part of our species. And if. 
In general^ it shall be found, (what, upon an imptir- 
tial inquiry, I believe, will most certainly be found) 
that women fill up their appointed circle of action 
with greater regularity and digmty than men, the 
claim of preference cannot justly be decided in our 
favour. In the prudential and economical part, of 
life, I think it undeniable that they rise far above 
us. And if trne fortitude of mind Is best discovered 
by a cheerfnl resignation to the measures of Provi^ 
dence, we sliall not find reason, perhaps, to claim 
that most singular of the human nrtues as our pe- 
culiar privilege. There are numbers of the other 
sex, who, from the natural delicacy of their consti- 
tution, pass through one continued scene of suf- 
fering, from their cradles to their graves, with a 
ftrmness of resolution that would deserve so many 
statues to be erected to their memories, if heroism 
were not estimated more by the splendour tlmn tlie 
merk of actions. < 

But, whatever real difierence there may be bC'* 
tween the moral or intellectual powers of the male 
and female mind, nature does not seem to have 
marked the distinetion so strongly as our vanity is 
willing to imagine } and, after all, perhaps, educa.* 
tion will be found to constitute the principal supe** 
iiority. It must be acknowledged, at least, that \m 
this article we have every advantage over the sottcjc 
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observed of his countrymen, is, in one respect, true 
of every, nation under the son : ** yhe Romans," 
said he, '* govern the world, but it is the women 
^that govern the Romans/' Let not, however, a 
certain pretended Cato of your acqoaintauce take 
occasion, from this maxim, to insult, ^ second 
time, that innocence he has sa often injured : for 
I will tell him another maxim as true as the for* 
mer ; that ** there are circumstances wherein no 
woman has power enlmgh to control a man of 
spirit." 

If it be true, then, (as true beyond all peradveni» 
ture it is) that female influence is thus extensive $ 
nothing, certainly, can be of more importance, thaii 
to give it a proper tendency, by the assistance of a 
welUdirected education. Far am I from recom* 
mending any attempts to render women learned ) 
yet, surely, it is necessary they should be raised 
above ignorance. Such a general tincture of the 
most useful sciences, as may serve to free the niTnd 
from vulgar prejudices, and give it a> relish for 
the rational exercise of its powers, might very justly 
enter into the plan of female erudition. That 'sex 
might be taught to turn the course of their reflec- 
tions into a proper and advantageous channel, with- 
out any danger of rendering them too elevated 
for the feminine duties of life. In a word, I 
would have them considered as designed by Provi- 
dence for use as well as show, and trained up, not 
only as women^ but as rational creatures. Adieii, 
) Am, &C. 
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XLII. TO PALEMON. 

May 5, ir t6i ' 

Whilst you are engaged ki turning over the re- 
cords of past ages, afid tracing our constitution 
from its rise through all its several periods, I some- 
times amuse myself with rcvievviisg certain annals 
of au humbler kind, and considering the variolas 
ttirns and revolutions tliat have happl'ned in the 
sentiments and affectioUB of those with whom I 
have been most connected. A history of this sort 
is not, ind^d, so striking as that which exhibits 
kings and heroes to our view; but may it not be 
ooutem^iratedy Palemon, with more private advan- 
tage? 

;^ethinks we should scarce be so embittered 
against those who differ from us in principle or 
pr;actice, were' we oftener to reflect how frequently 
we have varied from ourselves in both those arti- 
des% It was but yesterday that Lucius, whom I 
once knew a very zealous advocate for the most' 
controverted points of faith, was arguing, with 
equal warbith and vehemence, on the principles of 
deiam ; as Bathillus, who set out in the world a 
cool infidel, has lately drawn up one of the most 
plausible defences of the mystic devotees, tliat, per- 
haps> was ever tYiitten. 'Jflie truth is, a man must 
either have pansed his whole life without refiectiug, 
or his thoughts must have run in a very limited 
channel, who has uot often experienced many re- 
markable revolutions of mind. 

The same kind of inconstancy is observable in our 
pursuits of happiness as well as truth. Thus our 
ikieod Cario^ whom we both remember, in the for- 
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mer )>art of his life, enamoured of every fair face he 
met, aud enjoying every woman he could purchaac, 
has at last collected this diffusive flaqie into a sin- 
gle point, and could not be tempted to commit an 
Infidelity to his marriage vow, though a form ad 
beautiful as the Venus of Apeiles was to court his 
embrace : whilst Apameuthes, on the other hand, 
^vho was the most sober and domestic man I ever 
knew, till he lost his wife, commenced a rake at 
five and forty, and is now for ever in a tavern or 
slew. 

Who knows, Palemon, whether even this humour 
of moralizing, which, as you often tell me, so 
strongly marks my character, may not wear out in 
time, aud be succeeded by a brighter aud more 
lively vein ? Who knows but 1 may court again the 
mistress I have forsaken, aud die at last in the arms 
of ambition ? Cleora, at least, who frequently ral- 
lies me upon that fever of my youth, assures me I 
am only in the intermission of a fit, which will cer- 
tainly return. But though there may be some ex- 
cuse, perhaps, in exchanging our follies or oui' 
errors, there can be none in resuming those we 
have once happily quitted : for surely he must be 
a very injudicious sportsman, who can be tempted 
to beat over those fields again which have ever 
disappointed him of his giune. Farewell. I 
am, &c. 

XLIII. TO EUPHRONIUS. 

July i, I74t 

It is a pretty observation, which I have somewhere 
met, that " the most pleasing of all harmony arises 
from tlie censure of a single person, when nuxed^ 
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with the general applauses of the world." I almost 
suspect, therefore, that yoa are ^considering the in- 
teref^t of your admired author, when you call upon 
me for iny farther objections to his performance; 
and are for joining roe, perhaps, to the number of 
those who advance his reputation by opposing it. 
The truth, however, is, you could not have chosen 
a critic (\i a critic I might venture to call myself) 
who has a higher esteem for all the compositions 
of Mr. Pope ; as, indeed, I look upon every thing 
that comes from his hands with the same degree of 
veneration as if it were cousecrated by antiquity. 
Nevertheless, though I greatly revere his judgment^ 
*1 cannot absolutely renounce my own ; and since 
Home have been bold enough to advance, that even 
the sacred writings themselves do not always speak 
the language of the Spirit, I may have leave to sus- 
pect of the poets what has been asserted of the pro- 
phets, and suppose that their pens . are not at all 
seasons under the guidance of inspiration. But as 
there is something extremely ungrateful to the 
mind, in dwelling upon those little .spots that neces- 
sarily attend the lust/e of all human merit ; you 
must allow me to join his beauties with his imperfec- 
tions, and admire with rapture, after having con- 
demned with regret. 

There is a certain jnoderu figure of speech, which 
the authors of the art of sinking in poetry have 
called the '* diminishing." This, so far as it relates 
to words only, consists in debasing a great idea, by 
expressing it in a term of meaner import. Mr. 
Pope has himself now and then fallen into this 
kind of the profound, which he has with such un- 
cwqatmon wit f^nd spirit exposed iu the writings oC 
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others. Thus Agamemnon, addressing himself !» 
Menelaos and Ulysses, asks,' 

And can you, chiefs, without a blush, surrey 

Whole troops before you, labouring in ^be/'rtryt B. iv. 

So likewise Pandaras, speaking of Diomed, who is 
performing the utmost eflforts of heroism in the 
field of battle, says, 

■ome guardian of the skies, 
Iifvolved in clouds, protects him in the^ray. ▼. %S5. 

But what would you think, Euplironius, were you 
to hear of the '* impervious foam" and ** rough 
waves'* of a ** brook?" would it not put you \» 
mind of that droll thought of the ingenious Dr. 
Young, in one of his epistles to our author, where 
he talks of a '* puddle in a storm ?" Yet, by thus 
confounding the properties of the highest objects 
with those of the lowest, Mr. Pope has turned one 
of the most pleasing similies in the whole Iliad into 
downright burlesque. 

As when some simple swain his cot forsakes. 

And wide through fens an unknown journey takes t 

If chance a swelling brook his passage stay, 

And/oam impervious cross the wanderer's way, 

Confused he stops, a length of country pass'd, 

Eyes the rough waves, and tired returns at last. v. 7S4> 

This swelling brook, however, of Mr. Pope, is in 
Homer a rapid river, rushing with violence into 
the sea : 

2ti})^ sn ttfxupoy )rerfl(/«|/ aXaSi irpoftorru T. 598* 

It is one of the essential requisites of an epie 
poem^ and Indeed of ev^ry other kind of aerious 
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poetry, that the style be raised abore commoii lan* 
goage ; as Dothing takes off so mtich'froiii that so- 
lemuity of diction, from which the poet ought never 
to depart, as idioms of a vulgar and familiar cast. 
Mr. Pope has sometimes neglected this important 
rule ; hot most frequently in the introduction of his 
speeches. To mention only a few instances : 

That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the sign. ix. ^1. 

^ith that ttern AJax his long silence broke, ix. 735. 

With that the venerable warrior rose. x. 15(\ 

With that they stepped aside, &c. x. 415. 

whereas Homer generally prefaces his speeches with 
a dignity of phrase, that calls up the attention of 
the reader to what is going to be uttered. Milton 
has very happily copied his manner in this particu* 
lar, as in many others : and though he often falls 
into a flatness of expression, he has never once, I 
think, committed that error upon occasions of this 
kind. He usually ushei'S in his harangues with' 
something characteristicai of the speaker, or that 
points out some remarkable circumstance of his 
present situation, in the following manner : 

Satan, with bold words ' 

Breaking the horrid silence, thus began. i. .8€. 

Him thus answer'd soon his bold compeer. i. i£5. 

He ended, firowniog: 

On the other side uprose 
Belial, 
And with persuasive accents thus began. ii. jo6. 

If you compare the effect which an introduction o 
this desoriptive sort bas.upoa the mind, mih thos 
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low aud uuavvakcuing expressions which I have 
marked in the lines I just now quoted froQi cup 
English Iliad, you will not, perhaps, consider my 
objection as altogether without foundation. 

All opposition of ideas should be carefully avoided 
in a poem of this kind, as unbecoming the gravity 
of the heroic Muse. But does not Mr. Pope some- 
times sacrifice, simplicity to faUe ornament^ and 
lose the majesty of Homer in the affectations of 
Ovid ^ Of this sort a severe critic would perhaps 
esteem his calling an army, marching with spears 
erect, " a moving iron wood :■* 

Such ^d so thick the embattled squadrons stood.. 
With spears erect, a moving iron wood.' 

There seems also to be an inconsistency in the two 
parts of this description ; for the troops are repre- 
sented as standing still, at the same time that the 
circumAtance mentioned of the spears should raw 
ther imply (as indeed the truth is) that they were 
in motion. 3nt if the translator had been faithful 
to his author, in this passage, neither of these ob- 
jections could have bt:en raised : for in Homer it 
is, 

To««i 

mxtvat xtvuvTO ^oiKcryyte 
Kuowiai, 0-axi0-iv ti xat tyxstn infptxvtou, iv. 280a 

Is there pot likewise some little tendency to a pun, 
in those upbraiding lines which Hector ad^iresscs 
to Paris? 

For thee great Ilion's guardian heroes fall. 
Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 

Mr, Pope, at least deserts bis guide, in ottler to 
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give US this conceit of dead men defending a totm ; 
Ibr the original conld not possibly lead him into ft. 
Homer, with a pl^unness suitable to the occaBion, 
only tells ns, 

Aaoi /«•» f d<yu9oufin irtpt irroXiv, eumt r« Tfli^^o;, 
Ma^v«/ii>o<. vi. 327 

Tencer, in the eighth bools^ aims a dart at Hector, 
which, missing its way, slew Gorg)'thion ; npoii 
which ^e are told. 

Another shaft the mging archer threw ; 
That other shaft with erring fury flew ; 
From Hector Phcebus tufn'd the flying wound: 
Vet fell not dry or guiltlcas to the ground. 

\ flying wound is a thonght exactly in the spirit 
of Ovid ; but higlily unworthy of Pope as well as of 
Homer ; and, indeed, there is not the least fonnda* 
tiou for it in the original. But what do you think 
of the shaft that fell dry or guiltless ? where, you 
see, one figurative epithet is added as explanatory 
of the other. The doubling of epithets, without 
raising the idea, is not allowable in compositions 
of any kind ; but least of all in poetry. It is^ says 
Qiiintilian, as if every common soldier in an army 
were to be attended with a valet ; you increase your 
uunilier, without adding to your strength. 

Ikit if it be a fault to crowd epithets of the same 
import one upon the other, it is much more so to 
employ such as call off the attention from the priu* 
cipal idea to be raised, and turn it upon little o 
foreign circumstances. When JGneas is wound 
by Tydides, Homer describes Venus as conduc 
kim through the thickest tumult of the ene 
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and conveying him from the field of battle. Bat 
while we are following rhe hero with our whole 
concern, and trembling for the danger which sur- 
rounds him on all sides, Mr. Pope leads us off from 
our anxiety for i£neas, by an uninteresting epithet 
relating to the structure of those instruments of 
death which were every where flying aliout him ; 
and we are coldly informed, that the dails wei^ 
feathered : 

Safe through the nrahing horse and feather*!! flight 
Of sounding shafts, she bears him through the fight. 

V. 393. 

But as hU epithets sometimes debase the general 
fmage to be raised, so they now and then ailorn 
them with a false brilliancy, 'lliu.s, speaking oi a 
person slain by an arrow, he calls it a '* pointed 
dieafh," iv. 607. Describing another who was at- 
tacked by numbers at once, he tells us, 

A grove of lances glitter'd at his breast. iv. 62U 

and representing a forest on fire^ he says. 

In biasing heaps the grove^&old honours fall. 
And one refulgent ruin levels all. x. Sou 

But one of the most unpardonable instances of this 
kind is, where he relates the death of Hypsenor, a 
person who, it seems, exercised the sacerdotal 
office : 

On his broad shoulder fell the forceful brand ; 
Thence glancing downward, lopp'd his holy hand. 
And stain'd with saaed blood the blushing sand. 

To take the force of this epithet, we must suppose 
that the redness which appeared upon the sandy oa 
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this occasion, was an effect of its bliisbing to find 
itself stained with Che blood of so sacred a person : 
than which there cannot be a more forced and un- 
natural thought. It puts me in mind of a passage 
in a French dramatic writer^ who has formed a 
play upon the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. The 
hapless maid, addressing herself to the dagger, 
which lies by the side of her lover, breaks out into 
the following exclamation : 

Ah ! void le poignard qui du sang de son maitre 
S' est soidl^ lachement : il en rougit le traitre. 

Boileau, taking notice of these lines, obserres, 
iotttes ies glacer du Nord ensemble ne sont pas, a 
mon sens, plusfroidea que cette penste. But of the 
two poets, I know not whether Mr. Pope is not 
most to be condemned; for whatever shame the 
poniard might take to itself for being concerned 
in the murder of the lover ; it is certain that the 
mnd had not the least share in the death of the 
priest. 

The ancient critics have insisted much upon pro- 
priety of language; and, indeed, one may with 
great justice say what the insulted Job does to his 
impertinent friends, ** how forcible are right 
words V* The truth is, though the sentiment must 
Always support the expression, yet the expression 
must give grace and efficacy to the sentiment ; and 
the same thought shall frequently be admired or 
condemned, according to the merit of the particu- 
lar phrase in which it is conveyed. For this reason 
Julius ' CsDsar, in a treatise which he wrote con- 
eerning the Latin language, calls agudicious choice 
pf words, ** the origin of eloquence :" as, indeed> 
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neither oratory nor poetry can be raised to any de- 
gree of ^rfection, where thif their principal root 
18 neglected. In this art Virgil- particnlarly excels ; 
and it is the inimitable grace of bts Words (as Mr. 
Dryden somewhere justly observes) wherein that 
beauty principally consists, which gives so inex- 
preSsible a pleasure to him, who best understands 
their force. No man was ever a more stcilful master 
of tbis powerful art "than Mr. Pope; as he has, 
upon several occasions throughout tbis.translationy 
raised and dignified Ills style with certain anti- 
quated words and phrases, that are most wonder- 
fully solemn and majestic^ t cannot, however, for- 
bear mentioning an instance, where he has em* 
ployed an obsolete term less happilf, I thinlc, than 
is his general custom. It occurs in some lines 
which I just now quoted for another purpose : 

' On his broad shoulder fell the forceful brand ; 
Thmce glancing downvrtrd, lopp*d his holy h«id« v. 105. 

^rand is sometimes used by Spenser for a 
sword; and in that sense it is here introduced. 
But as we still retain this word lA al different appli- 
cation, it will always be improper to adopt it in its 
antiquated meaning, because it must necessarily oc- 
casion ambiguity ; . an error in style of all others 
the most to be avoided. Accordingly, every reader 
of the lines I have quoted must take up an idea very 
different from that which the poet intends, and 
which he will carry on with him, till he arrives at 
the middle of the second verse. And if he happens 
to be unacquainted with the language of our old 
writers, when he comes to 

Lopped hit iKdy hand, 
TOL. I. \l 



ur, 

be wiU be loat in a coufadon of imageii, am 
•biolately no idea remBinipg, 

Here ia another uacomniOD elegance iu tt 
n^emeot of word«, which requires a rery ail 
tnro of genius, and great delicacy of jadgmt 
attain. At the art I Just before mentioned 
apon employing antiquated words with fore 
propriei]', ao this couaieta in giving the gn 
noTell; to the receired and cntrcDl lerma of 
gnage, iij applying ihem in a new and unu] 

UxctIi qpcgir, notum ■) callidi Tnbuai 
KnldMHltjunEtium iiDvuin. Ilor. 

The great cautiou, howerer, to be obten 
any attempt of this iind, is »o jndicioiuly to 
new the eipreisions, as to remove eTery 
coneeming the tigniflcation in which they ai 
signed : for M penpicaii]' ia the end and 8u| 
excellency of wrtllag, there canaot tie a more 
ohjeciion to an author's style, than that It stai 
uecd of a commentator. But will not thia ( 
tion lie ag^st the following verse? 

Mat orVtiminclui UDtimelyteil. t. is. 
'rhis word nrf/W is here taken ont of its t 
priated acceptation, in order to express 

•f W" "'"■art (iiJaAa ram 



Bat, howerer allowable it may be (as, indeed 
not only allowable, hut gracerul) to raise a 
above its ordinary import, when the callida , 
turn (m Horace callji It] detenoinea at one 
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sense in which it is used : yet it should never be 
cast so far back from its customary meaning-, as to 
stand for an idea ivhich has no relation to what it im- 
plies in its primary and natural state. This would be 
introducing uncertainty and confusion into a Ian- 
guage, and turning every sentence into a riddle. 
Accordingly, after we have travelled on through the 
several succeeding lines in this padsagO, we are obli- 
ged to change the idea with which we set out ; and 
find, at last, that by the artful Phereclus we are to 
understand, not what we at first apprehend, a 
man of cunning and design, but one who is skilled 
in the mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the same unsuccessful 
kind, that Mr. Pope has rendered 

Tc» irportpog irpQctttTCt Auxaovo; ec/Koiof viof. 

V. 27«. 
Stem Lycaon't warlike race begun. 

I know not by what figure of speech the whole 
race of a man <:an denote his next immediate de- 
scendant : and I fear no synecdoche can acquit this 
expression of nonsense. Tlie truth is, whoever 
ventures to strike out of the common road, must be 
more than ordinarily careful, or he will probably 
lose his way. 

This reminds me of a passage or two, where our 
poet has been extremely injurious to the sense of 
his author, and made him talk a language which 
be never uses; the language, J mean, of absur- 
dity. In the sixth Iliad, Agamemnon assures 
Meneiaus, 

watrts 

IXi» i^a^roXoiar', axuhmt, vi. 00^ 



IV 
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Bet, in Mr. Pope's Tersion, tbat chief tells hi 
brother^ 

Ilion shall perbh whole, and hury all. 

Perhaps it may be over nice to remark, that, a 
the destmction of Troy is first mentioned, it has 
little the appearance of nonsense to talk afterward 
of her burying her sons. However, the latter par 
of this verse directly contradicts the original; fb 
Agamemnon is so far from asserting that Ilioi 
should bury all her inhabitants, that he pronounces 
positively, they should not be buried at all : a cala 
raity, in the opinion of the ancients, of all other 
the most terrible. But, possibly, the error may Hi 
in the printer, not in the poet; and, perhaps, th( 
line originally stood thus : 

Ilion shall perish whole* unburied all. 

If so, both my objections vanish : and those wh( 
are conversant with the press, will not think thii 
supposition improbable ; since much more un 
likely mistakes often happen by the carelessness o 
compositors. 

But, though I am willing to make all the al< 
lowahce possible to an author who raises onr ad- 
miration too often, not to have a right to the ut- 
most candour wherever he fails ; yet I can find n< 
excuse for an unaccountable absurdity he has ftillei 
into, in translating a passage of the tenth book 
Diomed and Ulysses, taking adrantage of the night 
set out in order to view the Trojan camp. In theii 
way they meet with Dolon, who is going -fron 
thence to the Grecian, upon an errand of the sami 
kind. After having seized this unfortunate adven 
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turer, and examined bim eoDcerniog the situation 
and designs of the enemy; Diomed draws his 
sword, and striltes off Dolon's head, in the very in- 
stant that he is supplicating for mercy : 

Mr. Pope has turned this into a most extraordinary 
miracle, by assuring us that the head spolie after it 
had quitted the body : 

The head yet speaking, muttered as it fell. 

This puts me in mind of a wonder of the same kind 
in the " Fairy Queen," where Corflambo is repre- 
sented as. blaspheming, after his head had been 
utruck off by prince Arthur : 

He smote at him with all his might and main 
So furiously* that, ere he wist, he found 
His head before him tumbling on the ground. 

The whiles his babbling tongue did yet blaspheme. 
And eursed his God, that did him so confound. 

Book iv. 8. 

But Corflambo was the son of a giantess, and could 
conquerwhole kingdoms by only looking at them. 
We may, perhaps, therefore allow him to talk,when 
every other man must be silent : whereas there is no- 
thing in the history of poor Dolon that can give him 
the least pretence to this singular privilege. The 
truth is, Mr. Pope seems to have been led into this 
blunder by Scaliger, who has given the same sense 
to the verse; and then with great wisdom and 
gravity^ observes, faUum eat a ptdmone caput avuU 
mm loqui passe* 

The most pleasing picture in the whole Iliad, is, 
I think^ the parting of Hector and Andromache : 
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and our exceUeut translator has, in general, very 
successfully copied it. But in some places he seems 
•not to have touched it with that delicacy of pencil 
which graces the original ; as he has entirely lost 
the beauty of one of the figures. — Hector is repre- 
sented as extending his arms to embrace the little 
Astyanax, who being terrified with the unusual ap- 
peiirance of a man in armour, throws himself back 
upon his nurse's breast, and falls into tears. But, 
though the hero and.his son were designed to draw 
our principal attention. Homer intended, likewise, 
that we should, cast a glance towards the nurse. 
Accordingly, he does not mark her out mei'ely 
by the name of her office ; but adds au epithet to 
show that she makes no inconsiderable figure in 
the piece : he does not simply call her tiGisvi], but 
•^wns Ti9>jvij. This circumstance Mr. Pope has en- 
tirely overlooked : 

fir tin'oiy, ou 9roci$Of opc|aro ^outifA^s Exroip. 
■ A>f/ 8* vol'Is vpog xo\irov cul^ovoio Tfdi)»i]f 

TaLp€^0'tts )^«e\xoir t§ iSi Xe^ov iinrtv^euryi*^ 
Afivov ai^ axporetms xopudof vevoyra vmi&aif. 
Ex V tytKoLffCM iramip t« (^iXog, xou mma fitmirvip, 
Aurix* «fro xptiTOg xopud' ciXtro ^oei9i/AOf fixrwp, 
Kai njy fitv xanQrixtv tyrt ^doyi ira/i^nvooJO'oiK 

vi.466. 

Thus having said, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to riasp the lovely boyy 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scared by the dauling helm and nodding crest: 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, / 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child : 
•The glittering- terrors fh>m his head imbound. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground. . - 
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I was goiug to object to the glittering terrors, in 
the last line but one: but I have already taken 
notice of these little affected expressions, where 
the substantive is set at variance with its attri* 
bute. 

It is the observation of Quintilian, that no poet 
ever excelled Homer in the sublimity with which he 
treats great subjects, or in the delicacy and pro- 
priety he always discovers in the management of 
small ones. There is a passage in the ninth Iliad, 
which will justify the truth of the latter of thesfe 
observations. When Achilles receives Ajax and 
Ulysses in his tent, who were sent to him in the 
name of Agamemnon, in order to prevail with him 
to reCurn to the army. Homer gives a very minute 
account of the entertainment which was prepared 
for them upon that occasion. It is impossible, 
perhaps, in modern language, to preserve the same 
dignity m descriptions of this kind, which ^o con- 
siderably raises the original : and, indeed, Mr. Pope 
warns his readers not to expect much beauty in 
the picture. However, a translator should be care- 
ful not to throw in any additional circumstances, 
which may lower and debase the piece ; which 
yet Mr. Pope has, in his version of the following 
line : 

Hup $f Mjyo<TiaS)]f Zouiv fitty*, tcoOtog ^wg, 

ix.211. 

Meanwhile Patroclut ttocats, the fire to hum. 

Own the truth, Enphronius : does not this give you 
the idea of a greasy cook at a kitchen fire? whereas 
nothing of this kind is saggeated in tK» «p|^al. 



^ 
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Od tlie contrary, the epithet <re6Mc, aeemt to have 
been added by. Homer, Id order to reconcile ns to 
the meanness of the action, by reminding us of the 
high character of the person who is engaged in it ; 
and as Mr. Addison observes of VirgiFs husband- 
man, that ** he tosses about his dung with an dr 
of gracefulness ;" one may, with the same truth, 
say of Homer's hero, that he lights his fire with an 
air of dignity. 

I intended to have closed these hasty objectioiii, 
with laying before you some of those pasaatges, 
where Mr. Pope seems to have equalled, or excdled 
l|is original. But I perceive I have already extended 
:my letter beyond a reasonable limit : I will reserve, 
therefore, that more pleasing, as well as much 
easier task, to some future occasion. In the mean 
time, I desire you will loolt upon those remarlui, 
not as proceeding from a spirit of cavil (than 
which I linow not ^y more truly contemptible,) 
but as. an instance of my having read your favour- 
ite poet with that attention, which his own uiu 
equalled merit and your judicious recommendation 
most deservedly -dum. I am, &c» 

XLIV. TO PALAMEDBS. 

April 18, 1739. 

I HAVE had occasion, a thousand times since I saw 
you, to wish myself " in the land where all things 
are forgotten ;*' at least, that I did not live in the 
memory of certain restless mortals of your ac- 
quaintance, who are visiters by profession. The 
misfortune is, no retirement is so remote, nor 
sanctuary so sacred, as to afford a protection from 
their impertinence ; and though one were to fly to 
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the desert, and take refuge in the cells of saints 
and hermits, one should be alarmed with their nu* 
meaning voice, crying even in the wildertiess. They 
spread themselves, in tmth, over the whole face of 
the land, and lay waste tlie fairest hours of con- 
versation. For my own part, (to speak of them iu 
a style suitable to their taste and talents) I look 
upon them, ^ot as paying visits, bat visitatioasi; 
and am never obliged to give audience to ont of 
this species, that I do not consider myself as under 
a judgment for those numberless hours which I 
have spent in vain. If these sons and daughters 
of idleness and foUy would be persuaded to. ehter 
into an exclusive society among themselves^ the 
rest of the world might possess their moments un- 
molested : but nothing less will .satisfy them than 
opening a general commerce, and sailing into every 
port where choice or chance may drive them* 
W€re we to live, indeed, to the years of the ante- 
diluvians, one might afibrd to resign some part of 
one's own time in charitable relief of the nnsnffer* 
able weight of theirs ; but, since the days of man 
are shrunk Into a few has^ revolutions of the son, 
whole afternoons are much too considerable a sa- 
crifice to be offered up to tame civility. What 
heightens the contempt of this character is, that 
they who have so much of the form, have adways 
least of the power of friendship ; and though they 
will " craze their chariot wheels" (as Milton ex- 
presses it) to destroy your repose,, they wonld not 
4r}ve half the length of a street to assist your 
distress. 

It was ow4ng t^ an interruption from one of 
these obsequious intnulersy that I was prevented 

}\1 
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Veq>ing my engagement with you yesterday; and 
yon must indulge me in this discharge of ray infec- 
tive against the ridiculous occasion of so mortify- 
ing a disappointment. Adieu. I am, &c. 

XLV. TO HORTENSIUS. 

May 8» 1757. 

To be able to suppress my aclcnowledgments of the 
pleasure I received from your approbation, were to 
show that I do not deserve it; for is it possible to 
Talue the praise of the jpdicions as one ought, and 
■yet be silent under its influence ? I can, with strict 
truth, say of you, what a Greek poet did of Plato, 
lirho, reading his performance to a circle where 
that great philosopher was present, and finding 
bimself deserted, at length, by all the rest of the 
company, cried out, " I will proceed, neverthdess, 
for Plato is himself an audience." 
- True fame, indeed, is no more in the gift than 
in the possesskm of numbers, as it is only in the 
disposal of the wise and the impartial. But if both 
those qualifications must concur to give validity to 
a vote of this kind, how little reason has an author 
to be either depressed or dated by general censure 
or applause ! 

^ The triumphs of genius are not like those of 
andent heroism, where the meanest captive made 
a part of the pomp as well as the noblest. It is 
not the multitude, but the dignity of those that 
compose her followers, that can . add any thing to 
her real glory ; and a single attendant may often 
render her more truly illustrious than a whole tnuu 
of common admirers. I am sure, at least, I have 
no ambition of drawing after me vulgar acdama- 
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tioiia ; and, whilst I have the happiness to eiQOj 
yonr applause, I shall always consider myself in 
possession of the traest fame. Adieu. I am, &c. 

XLVI. TO CLYTANDER. 

Sept. JO, 1798. 

Yoli, who never forget any thing, can tell me, I 
dare say, whose observation it is, that, '' of all th^ 
actions of our life, nothing is more uncommon than 
to laugh or to cry with a good grace." But, though 
I cannot recollect the author, I shall always retain 
his maxim; as, indeed, every day's occurrences 
suggest the truth of it to my mind. I had partico- 
larly an occasion to see one part of it vended in 
the- treatise I herewith return you ; for never, 
surely, was mirth more injudiciously directed, than 
that which this wnter of your acquaintance has 
employed. To droll upon the established religion 
of a countiy, and laugh at the most sacred and in- 
violable of her ordinances, is as far removed from 
good politics, as it is from good manners. It is, 
indeed, upon maxims of policy ttlotte, that one can 
reason with those who pursue the principles which 
this author has embraced : I will add, therefore, 
(since, it seems, yon sometimes communicate to . 
him my letters,) that to endeavour to lessen that 
veneration which is due to the religious institutions 
of a nation, when they neither run counter to any 
of the great lines of morality, nor oppose the na- 
tural rights of manlsind, is a sort of zeal, which I 
know not by what epithet sufficiently to stigmatize : 
it is attacking the strongest hold, of society, and at- 
tempting to destroy the firmest guard of human 
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security. Far am I, indeed, fr6m thinking there i 
no other, or that the notion of a moral rtenae h ; 
vain and groundless hypothesis. Bat wonderfnll 
limited must the experience of those [Philosopher 
undoubtedly be, who imagine that -an implaute< 
l0¥e of virtue is sufficient to conduct the geueralit] 
of manlciud through the paths of moral-daties. one 
supersede the necessity of a farther and more pow 
erful guide. A sense of honour, likewise, where i 
operates in its true and genuine vigour, is, I con 
fess, a most noble and powerfuf priciple ; but fa 
too reftned a motive of action, even for the non 
cnltivatM part of our species to adopt. In general ; 
and, in fact, we find it much oftener professed thai 
pursued. Nor are the laws of a community suffl 
dent to answer all the reistrainiug purposes of go 
Temment ; as there are many moral points whld 
It is impossible to secure by express pronsionf 
Human institutions can reach no farther than t( 
certain general duties, in which the collective wel 
fai-e of society is more particularly concerned 
Wliatever else is necessary for the ease and happi 
ness of social intercourse, can be derived only fron 
the assistance of religion; which influences th( 
nicer connexions and dependences of manl&ind, w 
It regulates and corrects the heart. <How man; 
tyrannies may I exercise as a parent, how man; 
hardships may I inflict as a master, if I take th( 
statutes of my country for the only guides of m; 

i'l actions, and think every thing lawful that is no 

immediately peual ! 'lie truth is, a man may b 

,1 ii^ured in a variety of instances far more atro 

dously, than by what the law considers either as a 



.1 

■ ■ ' 
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fraud or a robbery. Now, iu cases of tbU kiud« 
(and many very important cases of .this kind tiiere 
are) to remove, the bars of religion^ is to throw 
open the gates of oppression : it is to leave the 
liouest exposed to the injurioDS inroads of those 
(aiid they arc far, perhaps^ the greatest part of 
maskiud) who, though they would ,uever ''do jus- 
tice and love mercy,*' in compliance, with the dic- 
tates of nature, would scrupulously practise both iu 
obedience to the rules of revelation. 

The gross of our species can never, indeed, be 
influeuced by abstract reasoning, nor captivated by 
the naked charms of virtue: on the contrary, no- 
thing seeais more evident than that the generality 
of mankind must be engaged by sepsible objects ; 
must be wrought upon by their hopes and fears. 
And this hasbeen the constant maxim of all the ce- 
lebrated legislators, from the earliest establishment 
of government to this present hour. It is true; 
indeed, that none have contended more warmly 
than the ancients, for the dignity of human nature^ 
and the satire <lisposition of the soul iq be ena- 
nouved with the beauty of virtue t but it is equally 
true, that none have more strenuously inculcated 
the expediency of adding the authority of religion 
to the suggestions of nature, and maintaining a re- 
verence ta the- appointed ceremonies of public wor- 
ship. The sentiments of Pythagoi-as (or whoever 
he be who was author of those verses which' pass 
under that philosopher's name) are well kiiown 
upon this subject.. 

Adayarou; /in irpwtoi S'lou;, vojun^ wg Siaxi i rat | 
Ttfiot, 



IS3 

Manj, indeed, are the Bucicnt passage* nhlc^i a 
be produced in snpptnt of thit aeceritoD, if it 
DeceBgary (o produce enj pa«ag;e(i of this bin 
joo, whom I hare so ottea heard contend foi 
nme tmth wict all the awake aiug powers of b 
kS Mid eloquence. Solkr me, bowerer, fol 
beneAt o( yonr acqaaiuUDce, to remind yon ol 
or two nhich 1 do not remember erer to ban 
quoted. 

Dry has recorded a speech of Appia!) Chi 
CrUKOs, whicli he made In oppoeUion to ce 
demaodi of the tribunes. That zealous sci 
warmly argoea againit admltling the plebeiaiil 
a share of ilie coasular dignity, from the pon 
taktiQ the aulptces being eri^nally and solely in 
in the patrician ordei'. " But, perhaps," 
Crassas, " I Bhall be (old, (hat the pecking 
chicken, &e. are trifles unworthy of regard! 
ffiug, faonerer, as these ceremonies may no 
deemed, it was by the strict observance of ' 
that our ancestors raised this commonwealth 
present point of grandeur." Parva nmt i 
ted parva iila mm canlenineitib), mi0orei t 
maximam Imnc rem ficerunt. Agreeably to 
principle, the Roman historlaa of (he life of i 
aoder describe* that monarch, after having 1 
his fdend Clitus, as considering, in his cool 
ments, whether the gods had not peruiltted hi 
beguiltyofthat horrid act, in punishment fo 
in^gions neglect of their sacred rites. 
Juvenal* imputes the source of (hat torrei 
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vice which broke in upon the age in which he wrote, 
to the general (Hsbelief that prevailed of the public 
doctrines of their established religion. Those te- 
nets, be tells us, that influenced the glorious con- 
dnct of the Curii, the Scipios, the Fabricii, and the 
Camilli, were in his days so totally exploded, as 
Karce to be received even by children. It were 
well for some parts of the Christian world, if the 
same observation miglit not with justice be ex* 
tended beyond the limits of ancient Rome : and I 
often reflect upon the very judicious remarls of a 
great writer of the last century, who talces notice, 
that *' the generality of Christendom is now well 
nigh arrived at that fatal condition, which imme- 
diately preceded the destruction of the worship of 
the ancient world ; when the face of religion, in 
their public assemblies, vras quite different from 
that apprehension which men had couceniiug it in 
.private." 

Nothing, most certainly, could less plead the 
sanction of reason, than the general rites of pagan 
worship. Weak and absurd, however, as they were 
in themselves, and, indeed, in the estimation too of 
all the wiser sort ; yet the more thinking and judi- 
cious part, both of their statesmen and .philo- 
sophers, unanimously concurred in supporting them 
M sacred and inviolable ; well persuaded, no 
doubt, that religion is the strongest cement in 
the great structure of moral government. FareweU. 
I am, &c. 
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XLVII. TO CLRORA. 

Sep. 1. 

I LOOK upon every day, wherein I have not some 
commuuication with my Cleora, as a day lost ; and 
I take np my pbn every afternoon to write to you, 
as regularly as I drink my tea, or perform any the 
like important article of my life. 

I frequently bless' the happy art that affoi*ds m€ 
a means of conveying myself to you, at tliis di- 
stance, and, by an easy kind of magic, thus trans- 
ports me to your parlour at a time when I could 
not gain admittance by any other method. Of all 
people in the world, indeed, none are more obliged 
j to this paper commerce, than friends and lovers. 

It. is by this they elude, in some degree, the male>> 
volence of finte, and can enjoy an intercourse with 
each other, thougli the Alps themselves shall rise 
up between them. Even this imaginary participa^ 
tion of your society is far more pleasing to me than 
the real enjoyment of any other conversation the 
whole world coaid supply. The truth is, I have 
lost all relish for any but yours ; and, if I were in- 
vited to an assembly of all the wits of the Angustan 
age, or all the heroes that Plutarch has celebrated, 
1 should neither have spirits nor curiosity to be of 
the party. Yet with all this indolence or indif- 
ference about me, I would take a voyage as far as 
the pole to sup with Oeora on a lettuce, or only to 
hold the bowl while she mixed the syllabab. Such 
happy evenings I once knew : ah, Cleora ! will they 
never return ? Adieu. 
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XLVIU. TO EUPURONIUS. 

1 HAVE read the performance you communicated to 
jne, with all the attention you required ; and I can, 
Mrith strict sincerity, apply to your friend's verses, 
what an ancient has observed of the same number 
of Spartans who defended the passage of Ther- 
mopylae; mmqwtm vitU pluret irecentoa/ Never, 
in<ked, was there greater energy of language and 
fleotimiest united together in the saoie compassof 
llaes : and It woi^d he an injustice to the world, as 
w<^ 88 to himself, to supfiress so animated and so 
useful a composition^ 

A satirist, of true genius, wha is warmed by a 
geu^roos indignation of vice, and whose censures 
are eonducted by candour and truth, merits the 
applause of every friend ho -virtue. He may. be con- 
sirred as a sort of supplement to the legislative 
authority of his country; as assisting the.naavoid- 
abie deists of all legal institutions for the regu- 
lating of manners, and striking terror ev^ where 
the divine prohibitions themselves -are held in coQw 
tempt» The strongest defence, perhaps, against 
the inroads of vice, among the more cultivated part 
of our species, is well-direoted ridicule : they who 
fearnothlng else, dread to be marked put to the 
caat^mpt and indignation of the world. There i» 
no succeeding in the secret purposes of dishonesty, 
without preserving some sort of credit amooig man- 
kind; as there cannot exist a more impotent crea- 
ture than a knave convict. To expose, therefore, 
the false pretensions of counterfeit virtue^ is to 
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^ dUarm it at once of all power of mischief, and to 
perform a public service of the most advantageous 
kind in which any man can employ his time and 
his talents. The voice, indeed, of an honest sa- 
tirist, is not only beneficial to the world, as giving 
lilarm agdngt the designs of an enemy so dangerous 
to all social intercourse, but as proving likewise the 
most efficacious preventative to others, of assuming 
the same character of distinguished infamy. Few 
are so totally vitiated, as to have abandoned all sen- 
timents of shame ; and when every other principle 
of integrity is surrendered, we generally find the 
conflict is still maintained in this last post of re- 
treating virtue. In this view, therefore, it should 
seem, the function of a satirist may be justified, 

' ootwitbstanding it should be true, (what an excel- 
lent moralist has asserted) that his chastisements 
gather exasperate than redsum those on whom they 
fiiU. Perhaps no human penalties are of any mond 
advantage to the crimlnsd himself; and the prin- 
cipal benefit that seems to be derived from civil 
punishments of any kind, is their restraining in- 
fluence upon the conduct of others. 

It is not every arm, however, that is qualified to 
manage this formidable blow. The arrows of sa- 
tire, when they are not pointed by virtue as well as 
wit, recoil back upon the hand that directs them, 
and wound none but him from whom they proceeds 
Accordingly, Horace rests the whole success of 
writings of this sort upon the poet's being integer 
ipse, f^ee himself from those immoral stains which 
he points out in others. There cannot, indeed, 
i»e a more odious, nor at the same time a more 
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couteuiptible character^ than that of a vicious sa- 
tiiist : 

Quis ccelum terris non misceat et mare coelo« 
Si fur displiceat Verrij homicida Miloni ? — Juv. 

'JTlie most favourable light in which a censor of thi.« 
species could possibly be viewed, would be tliat of 
a public executioner, who inflicts the punishment 
on others, which he has already merited himself. 
But the truth of it is, he is not qualified even for 
so wretched an office ; and there is nothing to be 
dreaded from a satirist of known dishonesty, but 
his applause. Adieu. 
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KLIX. TO PALAMEDES. 

Aug. 2, 17W. 

Ceremony is never more unwelcome, than at tliat 
season in which you will, probably, have the great- 
est share of it ; and, as I should be extremely nn- 
williug to add to the number of those, who, in 
pure good manners, may intermpt your enjoymcutfi, 
I choose to gi\'e you my congratulations a little pre^ 
maturely. After the happy office shall be completed, 
your moments will be too valuable to be laid out iu 
forms ; and it would be paying a compliment with 
a very ill grace, to draw off your eyes from the 
highest beauty, though it were to turn them on the 
most exquisite mU I hope, however, you will 
give me timely notice of your wedding day, that I 
may be prepared with my epithalamium. I have 
already laid in half a dozen deities extremely pror 
per for the occasion, and have even made some pro- 
gress in my first simile. But I am somewhat at a 
loss how to proceed, not being able to determine 
whether your future bride is most like Venus or 
Hebe. That she resembles both, is universally 
agreed, I find, by those who have seen her. But 
it would be offending, you know, against all the 
j'ulcs of poetical justice, if I should only say shell 



as hanctaotue ns she in J'oni'g, when, after all, 
hapi, the (rath may be, that the hai ereo 
beauty than yoath. Id the nieHD while, I am 
iog over all the leuder compiimeDts that luvi 
Inspired, from the Leibia of Catnllns to the i 
at Prior, apd Iiope to gather such a culleal 
floflren as may not be DDWortby of enteriug i 
Karlaod com posed for your Stella. Bui, bcfor 
tairoduce me as a poet, let me be recoiuiiieiid 
bcr by a nmcli belter title, and assure her i 
am yauT», &c. 



I ttui mBch iuctined to Joia with yoa Id tliii 
thiit the Romans had no peculiar word Id thet 
guage whicli answers precisely to what we 
good iem« in oum. For though prudentia, in 
ierins frequeutly used by their best writers I 
press thtit idea, yet i I is not confiued to thati 
. meaning, bnt is often applied by them (o s 
slilll in any particular science. But good «e 
something rery disiinci from knowledge ; and 
an instance of the poverty of the Latin lang 
that she is obliged to use the same word lO a 
(or two such different Ideas. 
- Were I to esplain what I understand b; 
sense, 1 shnald call it right reason ; but righ' 
sou thai arises, not frora fonnal and logical d 
tioni, but from a sort of inluitire faculty t 
tool, which disi in EBisbes by immediate perce] 
a kind of innate sagadly, that, in many of iti 
penies, seems very mach to resemt>le inatinc 
'wonld be Improper, therefore, to t«], that sir 
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KewtoD showed bis good sense by tbosc amazing 
discoveries wbich he made in natural philosophy : 
the operations of this gift of Heaven are rather in<^ 
stantancous, than the result of any tedious pro* 
cess. Like Diotued, after Minerva bad endowed ' 
him with the power of discerning gods from mor* 
tals, the man of good sense discovers, at once, the 
truth ' of those objects he is most concerned to di- 
stinguish, and conducts himself with suitable caa» 
tion and security* 

It is for this reason, possibly, that this quality 
of the mind is not so often found united with learn« 
Ing as one could wish : for good sense being accus- 
tomed to receive her discoveries without labour or 
4study, she cannot so easily wait for those truths, 
which being placed at a distance, and lying con* 
sealed under numberless covers, require much pains 
and application to unfold. 

But though good sense is not in the number, nor 
always, it must be owned, in the company of the 
sciences ; yet it is (as the most sensible of poets 
has justly observed) 

fairiy worth the seven. 

Bectitude of understanding is, indeed, the most 
useful, as well as the most noble, of humanr en- 
•dowments, as it is the sovereign guide and director 
jn every branch of civil and social intercourse. 

Upon whatever occasion this enlightening faculty , 
Is exerted, it is always sure to act with distin- 
fished eminence ; but its chief and peculiar pro- 
vince seems to lie in the commerce of the world* 
Accordingly we may observe, that those who hav^ 



wMom is di'Hied taihpr from rxperience thau ci 
trmplatlai], generally poasesa this happy talent w 
■qperlor periection : for gooi seDse, though it a 
BOtbe Ficqnlrcd, may be improTed ; aoitlhewot 
t believe, will erer be found to afford the n 
kindly lOLl for it^ caltiratioa. 

I know not wbelher true good Mnae Is no 
iDOTc uDcommon quality eren tban tme wit ; 
there I9 uothiug, perhap*, more exlraordinary tb 
10 meet with a penon, whose eolire conduet I 
notiOQi are noder the dlrectiou of this anprei 
gnlde. The Bingle instance, at least, nhirh 1 coi 
prodDCe of ita acting steadily and invariably thnraj 
oat the whole of b character, 1» that which B 
pbrODiol, I am sare, would not allow me to mf 
tion: at the aume lime, perhaps, I am renderl 
tuy owu preteuaiona of thia kind extremely qai 
tlonable, when I thua venture to throw before ] 
Biy aentimenta upon a subject, of which yon t 
DoiTcriaUy acknowledged so perfect a master, 
am.&c 



Hay !9. 1I«3 
1 MTBtjii your letlera in the number of my mi 
valuable poeeessinns, and preserre them ai so ma 
propbelical leaves upon which the fate of oar d 
tneted natina is inscribed. But, tn eicbange I 
the tnaiima of a patriot, 1 can only send yoa t 
reveries of a recluse, and gire yon the stones of I 
brook for the gold of Ophir. Never, Indeed, Pa 
mon, was there a commerce more unequal th 
that wherein you are contented to engage w: 
tele ) and I could scarce answer It to my consctet 
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to coutiuue a U'affic, where the whole benefit ac^ 
crues singly to myself, did I not know, that to con- 
fer wltboujt the possibility of an advantage, is thq 
most pleasing exercise of generosity. I will ven- 
ture then to make use of a privilege which I have 
long enjoyed ; as I well know you love to mix the 
meditations of the philosopher with the reflection^ 
of the statesman, and can turn with equal relish 
from the politics of Tacitus to the morals of'^e-^ 
ueda. , "• 

I was in my garden this morning somevdiat ear-* 
Her than usual, when the sun,- as Milton describes 
him. 

With wheels yet hovering o'er the ooean brim 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray. 

There is something in the opening of the dawn, 
at this season of the year, that enlivens the mind 
with a sort of cheerful seriousness, and fills it with 
a certain calm rapture in the consciousness of its 
existence. For my own part, at least, the lisiug 
of the sun has the same effect on me, as it is said 
to have had on the celebrated statue of Memnon : 
and I never observe that glorious luminary breaking 
out upon me, that I do not find myself harmonized 
for the whole day. 

Whilst I was enjoying the freshness and tran- 
quillity of this early season, and considering tht 
many reasons I had to join in offering up thsu 
morning incense, which the poet I just now men- 
tioned, represents as particularly arising at this hour 
'' from the earth's great altar;" I could not bu^ 
esteem it as a principal blessing, that I was eo^er- 
ipg upon a new day with health and spirits. To 



awake niik recruUed vigour for Ihe transiicti 
life, is a mercy to itenerally dispenKd, t 
pasin.likeoihcr the ordiuary bounlies of 1 
dcDce, withoBl nmking iu dae inipression. 
were one never lo rise under these happy cii 
stances, without reflecting what numbers 
we, who, (10 use Ihe language of the most pa 
of anthora) when ihey said, " My bed shall on 
me, my conch shall ease my complaint," wen 
liini, " full of tossinga to and fro, unto the ilai 
of the day," or " scared with dreams, and tei 
throngb visiods"— were one to consider, 1 &aj 
many pass their nights in all the horrors of I 
tnrhed imaginalioD, or all the wakefulness o: 
pains, one could not find one's self exempt 
tuch uneasy slumbers, or such terrible vigils, 
out donUe salisfnctloD and gralidtde. T)m 
nothiug, indeed, contributes more to render i 
contented wUh that draught of life which is pi 
ont to himself, than thus to reflect on those 
hitler ingredieuts which are sometimes miu^ 
tbe cnp of others. 

' Inpursning the same vein of thought, I coal 
lint congratntate myself, that I bad no part tn 
larbHlent drama which wiia going to be re-; 
upon (he great stage of the world; and rrj 
tlial il was my fortune to stand a distant aiui 
engaged spectator of those several characters 
iToidd shortly (ill the scene. This sungcsied t 
rememhraikce a passage in the Roman tragic 
where be describes the variona pursuits of the 
and ambitious woiidj In very just and liret; 
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lUe superbos aditus regum 
Duraaque fores, expera 80mni« 
, Colit : Hie nuUo fine beatiu 
Componit opes, gazis inhians, 
Et congesto pauper in auro est. 
Ilium populi favor attonitum, 
Fluctuque magis mo1)i1e vUlgus» 
Auri tumidum tollit inani. 
Hie elamosi rabiosa fori •> 

Jurgia vendcus iinprobus, iras 
Et verba locat. 

and I could not forbeai* sayi»g to myself, in the lan^* 
guage of the same uuthor, > 

me mea tellus 
liare secreto tuloque tegat 1 

Yet this circnmstante, which your friend consi<^ 
ders as so valuable a privilege, has been esteemed 
by others as the most severe of afflictions. The ce- 
lebrated count de Bussy Rabutin has written a little 
treatise, wherein, after having shown that the 
greatest men upon the stage of the world are gene*^ 
nUIy the most unhappy, he closes the account by 
producing himself as an instance of the truth of 
what he had been advancing. But can you guess^* 
Palemon, what this terrible disaster was, which 
thus entitled him to a rank in the number of these 
unfortunate heroes ? He had composed, it seems, 
certain satirical pieces which gave offence to Louis 
the XlV^th ; for which reason that monarch banish- 
ed him from the slavery and dependence of a court, 
to live in case and freedom at his country-house. 
But the world had taken too strong possession of 
his heart, to suffer him to leave even the worst 
part of it Without reluctance ; and, like the pa-^ 

b2 
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triarch's wife, he looked back with legnl up 
•cene from which he wiis bindly driven, I 
there was nothing in the proapect but I 
Adlen. iazQ.&G. 



A«g.«), 
SUHELV, Enphronlus, the spirit of criticia 
Klrangely possessed jiiu, . How else conld ; 
willing 10 step aside so often from the aiuu« 
of the gayest eceiiea, in order to examine w 
certain beauties, far other than those which i 
tent It Ditght be imagined would wholly i 
yoDr attention ? Who, Indeed, that sees my 
over night snppnniug the riracily of the 
^H'ightly Bssetnbties, would expect to find h: 
next morning gravely poring orer antiquated! 
aad weighing the merits of aiineot and n: 
geniuses? But I have long admired you aa I 
gani tpeclaloT/ormarvtn, Vn every sense of t 
pression ; aad you can turn, I know, fro 
eharniB of beauty to those of wit, with the 
refinemeDt of taste and rapture. I may ve 
therefore, to resume oar critical correspoi 
irithout the form of an apology ; as it is the 
lar character of Euphronius to reconcile the 
liopher with the man of the world, and jndii 
divide his hours between action and rctiretne 
Wbat has been said of a celebrated French 
lator, may, with equal justice, be applied i 
Pope : " that it Is doabtful whether the di 
^he liring are most obliged to him." His tr 
tloDB of Homer, and ImilalioDS of Horace, hi 
troduceil to the acqaaiDlvoce of the English r 
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two of tlie most considerable authors in all anti- 
quity ; as, indeed, they are equal to the credit of 
80 many original works. A wan must have a very 
considerable share of the different spirit which di« 
stinguishes those most admirable poets, who is 
capable of representing, in his own language, so 
true an image of their respective manners. If. we 
look no farther than these works themselves, with- 
out considering them with respect to any attempts 
of the Hame nature which have been made by others, 
we shall have sufficient reason to esteem them for 
their own intrinsic merit. But how will this un- 
common genius ri.ne in our admiration, when we 
compare his classical translations with those simi- 
lar performances, which have employed some of the 
most celebrated of our poets ? I have lately been 
turning over the Iliad with this view; and, per- 
haps, it will be no unentertcuning amusement to 
you, to examine the several copies which I have 
collected of the original, as taken by some of the 
most considerable of our English masters. To single 
them out for this purpose according to the order of 
the particular books, or passages, upon which they 
have respectively exercised their pencils, the pre- 
tensions of Mr. Tickel stand first to be examined. 

The action of the Iliad opens, you know, with 
the speech of Chryses, whose daughter, having 
been taken captive by the Grecians, was allotted to 
Agamemnon. This venerable priest of Apollo is • 
represented as addressing himself to the Grecian 
chiefs, in the following pathetic simplicity of elo- 
quence : 

Ar^«<8«i.T«, xai aKKot »uxiniful%e Ax^uoi, 



in gaUiR'd spoilt lo Gre«n 
ew gidi, my il>ughl« you 1 



That affecttu)! leii<K'rae3» of ihe falher, nhic 
iiicr lias niaikcd out by ilie melancholy Dow , 
Due, BB well as by iLe eudearing expreEsiou ( 

is entirely Ital by Mr. 'nckel. When Chr>-ses 
nieiitlons liU daughter, wiihont b single e|itti 
conetTti or BtTectloD, he ttam innch too iudifl 
hltnsetfto more the audience in his favonr. 
the whole passage, as <t stands in Mr. Tope's 
U ill gencrul Hnimated with a far moie lirely 
i)f )Hietr;'. Who on observe the moving pii 
of sniiplicatlon in which he lias drawn the re 
hie old priest, stretching ont his arms in -ai 
afllcliiip warmth of entri'aty, without sharii 
his distress, and melting into pily i 

Ye kingi Biiil wnniora ! miy jour vowi lie crown'i 

Stle to Ui« plFuuiTH of your n*tlvt ihore : 
But uh I rriiEffe ■ wretched pannt'i ^inlp. 
And glic CluTMli to Ihne unu (gain. . 
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If mercy fail, yet let my presents move ; 

And dreads avenging Phcebus, son of Jove.-— Ptijpe* 

The insinuatioD with which Chryses doses his 
speech that the Grecians must expect the iudigna- 
tiou of Apollo would pursue them if they rejecte<i 
the petitiou of his priest^ is happily intimated by 
a single epithet : 

And dre^ avenging Huebus \ 

whereas, the other translator takes the compass of 
three lines to express the same thought less 
strongly. 

Wheu the heralds are sent by Agamemnon to 
Achilles in order to demand Briseiis, that chief is 
prevailed upon to part with her : and, accordingly, 
directs Patroclus to deliver up this contested beauty 
into their hands : 

IlarpoxXof Z% ^i\if i7rtirti6t$'' tvaupt^. 
Ex d* ayayt xhafftvif Bpir^'iioi xaXXijrarpj^ov, 
Att'Xi 3' otyciv* rat 3* etUTtg fnjy vapa >if4f Ay^atta*. 
H S* aexoua-' tttfuot T9tffi yumj xitv* i, 345.. 

The beauty of Briseis, as described in these lines, 
together with the reluctance with which she is lier,e 
represented as forcinl from her lord, cannot bat 
touch the reader in a Tery sensible manner. Mr. 
Tickel, however, has debased this affecting picture, 
by the most unpoetical and familiar diction. I will 
not delay you with making my objections in form 
to his language ; but iiave distinguished the cxcep.. 
tionable expressioDs in the liaes themselves i 
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Patroclus his dear friend obliged. 
And usher'd in the lovely weeping maid t 
Re-sigh*d she, as the heralds toolc lier hand. 
And oft look'd back, slow moving o'er the atnmd. 

TiekeL 

Our British Homer has restored this piece to iti 

original grace aud delicacy : 

Patroclus now the unwilling beauty brought : 
She> in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 
Pas&'d silent, as the heralds held her hand. 
And oft look'd back, slow moving o'er the strand. 

Pope. 

The tamultuoiis behaviour of Achilles, as de- 
scribed by Homer ia the lines immediately follow- 
ing, affords a very pleasing and natural contrast to 
the more composed and silent sorrow of Briseis. 
The poet represents that hero as suddenly rushing 
out from his tent, and flying to the sea-shore, 
where he gives vent to his indignation; and, in 
bitterness of soul, complains to llietis, not only of 
the dishonour brought upon him by Agamemnon, 
but of the injustice even of Jupiter himself: 

oojTap AytKXwg 
HaxpveraCf troipwf a^oip rj^iro vff^t Xiao^sif, 
^p* s^* a\of woXiiif, opoei>» tirt eivojra woyrov. 
neXXot Sc fiiixpt ft^n ij^aaro, x**P^S opryws* 

u 348. 

Mr.Tickel, in rendering the sense of these lines, 
has risen' into a somewhat higher flight of poetry 
than naoal^ However, you will observe his expres* 
•ion, in one or two places^ is exceedingly languid 
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and prosaical ; as the epithet he has given to the 
waves is highly injudicious. Curling billows might 
be very proper in describing a calm, but suggests 
too pleasing an image to be applied to the ocean 
when represented as black with storms. 

The widow'd hero, when the fair was gone. 

Far from his friends, sat, bathed in tears, alone. 

On the cold beach he sat, and fix'd his eyes 

Where, black with storms, the curling biUows rise i 

And as the sea, wide-rolling, he survey'd, 

With out-stretch'd ^rms to his fond mother pray'd. 

Ticket. 

Mr. Pope has opened the thought in these lines 
with great dignity of numbers, and exquisite pro- 
priety of imagery ; as the additional circumstances 
which he has thrown in are so many beautiful im- 
provements upon his author : 

Not so his loss the fierce Achilles bore; 

But sad retiring to the sounding shore. 

O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung. 

That kindred deep from which his mother sprung : 

Then, bathed in tears of anger and disdain. 

Thus loud lamented to the stormy main. — Pope* 

Apollo having sent a plague among the Grecians, 
In resentment of the injury done to his priest 
Chryses by detaining his daughter, Agamemnon 
consents that Chrysei6 shall be restored. Accord- 
ingly a ship is fitted out under the command of 
Ulysses, who is employed to conduct the damsel 
to her father, That hero and his companions be- 
ing arrived at Chrysa, the place to which they 
were boandj^ deliver up their charge; aad having 
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f)erfonired a sacrifice to Apollo, set sail *early th* 
next nroruiug for the Grecian camp. Upon this 
eccasiou Htimer esdiibits to us a most beautiful sea* 
piece: 

. H/xog 8* rftXtog x«T«$w, xa/ »iri xvi^atf 1^.^f# 
Ai| roTf xotfAfiffom irapa xpufAtfiaia vT)Of. 
HjUOf f rjptytvtioi (penri ^cSoSaxruXo; \iw;, 
Kat Tor' txttr aya>o»TO fitrei arparoy tvpvt Ayann, 
Toitrt* V ixfitwv avpo* tu txatpyog Ax-oXAonr. 
Oi 8* KTTOv <rTijo'«»T , «»« y iCTia Xcuxa ir«T«ff'tf'Ci»* 
]^» 8* enijULOf irpiifftif fitaov iffrir^y, oifi^i 8e xuyua 
irtipn irop(pvptoir fxtyaX* <a^«) vijop fcucric* 
H 8" c9<i» xara xiz/ua Bta7rpr,a-ffovau xcXcuda. i. 475* 

If there is any passage throttphout Mr. Tickets 
translation of this bock, which has the least pre- 
tence to stand in competition with Mr. P(»pc*s ver- 
sion, it is undoubtedly that which corresponds with 
the Greek lines just now quoted. It would indeed 
be an instance of great - partiality not to acknow- 
ledge they breathe the true spirit of poetry; and I 
must own myself at a loss which to prefer upon 
the whole; though I think Mr. Pope is endently 
superior to his rival in his taianiier of opening the 
description : 

At evening through the shore dispersed, they sleep 

Hush'd by the distant roarings of the deep. 

>¥ho(i now, ascending from the shades of night. 

Aurora glow*d in all her rosy light. 

The daughter of the dawn i the awalcen'd crew 

BadL to the Greeks encamp'd tiieir course renew : 

The breeies freshoi : for, with Ariendly gales, 

Apollo, sweil'd their wideniistended sails : 

Clelt by the rapid prow, the waves divide. 

And in hoane munnurs break on either aide.^'Tickel. 
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'Twas night : the chiefs beside their vessel lie. 

Till rosy mom had purpled o'er the sky: 

Then launch, and hoist the mast ; indulgent gales* 

Supplied by Phoebus, fill the swelling sails ; 

The milk-white canvass beHying as they blow, 

1 he parted ocean foams and roars below : 

Above the bounding billows swift they flew, dec. — Pope. 

Tliere is sometinug wonderfuUy plea.sing in that 
jndiciou» pause, which Mr. Pope has placed at the 
begiuniug of these liues. It uecessarily awakens 
the attention of the reader, and giresa much greater 
air of solemnity to the scene, than if the cfrcum- 
stance of the time had been less distinctly pointed 
out, and blended, as ip Mr. Tickel's translation, 
with the rest of the description. 

Homer has been celebrated by antiquity for those 
mblime images of the Supreme Being, which he 
so often raises in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I 
remember right, who informs us, that Phidias be- 
ing asked from whence he took the idea of his cele- 
brated statue of Olympian Jupiter, acknowledged 
that he had heated his imagination by the follow** 
i|ig lines : 

TI, x«i x^Mti^an ctt* o<ppv(n vcuac Kpavttv** 
A/jL^poffiou S* apa '^atrou tirtpp<v<rayro anotxrof 
Kpocrtg (kk* adoyarois* luyva 8* iXeXilcv OXu^ttov. 

i.528. 

But whatever magnificence of imagery Phidias 
might discover in the original, the English reader 
will scarce, I imagine, conceive any thing very 
^rand and sublime from the foliowing copy ; 
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This said, his kingly brow the sire inclined. 
The large black curls fell awful firom behind* 
'J'hick shadowing the stem forehead of the god : 
Olympus trembled at the almighty nod ^-I'ic/cel. 

That our modern statuaries, however, may not 
have an excuse for burlesquing the figure of the 
great father of gods and men, for want of tlie be- 
nefit of so animating a model, Mr. Pope has pre- 
served it to them in all its original majesty ; 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
'ilie stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took. 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.~Poj9e. 

I took occasion, in a former letter, to make some 
exceptions to a passage or two in the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, as translated by your fa« 
vourite poet. I shall now produce a few lines from 
the same beautiful episode, for another purpose, 
and in order to show, with .how much more 
masterly a hand, even than Drydeu himself, our 
great improver of English poetry has worked upon 
the same subject. 

As Andromache is going to the tower of Ilion, in 
order to take a view of the field of battle. Hector 
meets her, together with her son, the young As- 
tyanax, at the Scsan gate. The circumstances of 
this sudden interview are finely imagined. Hector, 
In the first transport of his joy, is unable to utter 
a single word; at the same time that Andromache, 
tenderly embracing bis hauds^ bursts omt into ak 
fiood of tears : 
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Hroi jUiv fiit^riirn tioat §g vrouZct trtunrn* . 
A^Zpofiayyi ti Of aey^i iraptaraTo iaxpv^tovo'oif 
EirT apoi o« ^u X*ipt, fjrof t* ffar^ i x t oyo/*«Ji' 

vi. 404. 

Drydeu has translated this passage with a cold 
aud unpoetical fidelity to the mere letter of the 
original : 

Hector beheld him with a silent smile; 
His tender wife stood weeping by the while { 
Press'd in her own, his warlike hand she took. 
Then sigh'd, and Uius prophetically . spoke.— 'Dryeren. 

Bat Pope has judiciously taken a larger compass, 
and, by heightening the piece with a few additional 
touches, has wrought it up in all the affecting spi- 
rit of tenderness aud poetry : 

Silent the warrior smiled, and pleased, resigned 

To tender passions all his mighty mind : 

His beauteous princess cast a mournful look. 

Hung on his hand, and then dejecta spoke ; 

Her bosom labour'd with a boding sigh. 

And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. — Pope. 

Andromache afterwards endeavours to persuade 
Hector to take upon himself the defence of the city, 
^nd not hazard a life, so important, she tells him, 
to herself and his son, in the more dangerous 
action of the field : 

T^» t avTt irpctrutirt fityot; xopvO«to\9( Exrw^. 
H xai f/*Oi Ta8« iravra fts^tif yvnoti' aWa fiaK an { 
■ AthcfioitTpoaeisxMTpinvZms tKxiffirrncKouef 
AiXf, Moexoff «tff, vsrfw i»\vf xo({ctf grsTu/uMO. ri, 4401 
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To whom the noble Hector thus replied : 
That and the rest are in my daily care ; 
JBut should I shun the dangers of the war^ 
With scorn the Trojans would reward my pains, 
* And their proud ladies with their sweeping trains. 
The Grecian swords and lances I can bear : 
But loss of honour is my only taie, — Dryden, 

Nothing can be more 'flat and unanimated than 
these lines. One may say, upon this occasion, 
wliat Dryden himjielf, I remember, somewhere ob- 
serves, that a good poet is no more lil^e himself in 
a 4lall translation, than his dead carcase would be 
to his living body. To catch, indeed, the soul of 
our Grecian bard, and breathe his spirit into ati 
English vert»ion> seems to have been a privilege re* 
served solely for Pope : 

The chief replied: that post shall be my care; 

Nor tliat 'alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the sons pf Troy, in arms renown'd. 

And Troy*s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground. 

Attaint the lustre of my former name, 

St^ould Hector basely quit the fields of fame {-—Pope. 

In the farther prosecution of this episode. Hector 
propliesies his own death, and the destruction of 
Troy ; to which he adds, that Andromache should 
be led captive into Argos, where, among other 
disgraceful offices, which he particularly enume- 
rates, she should be employed, he tells her, in the 
servile task of drawing water, 'llie different 
manner in which this last circumstance is ex- 
pressed by our two English poets, will afford the 
strongest iustaocey how much additional force the 
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same thought will receive from a more graceful 
tuni ofi>hraKe : 

Or ticom deep wells the living stream to take. 

And on thy weary shoulders bring it back. — Drj/den. 

or bring 
The weight of waters firom Hyperia*s spring. — Pt^, 

It is in certain peculiar tnros of diction that the 
language of poetry is principjilly distinguished from 
that of prose, as indeed the same words are, in 
general, common to them both. It is in a turn of 
this kind, that the beauty of the last quoted line 
consists. For the whole grace of the expression 
would vanish, if, instead of the two substantives 
which lire placed at the beginning of the verse, the 
poet had employed the more common syntax of a 
substantive with its adjective. 

When this faithful pair have taken their final 
adieii of each other. Hector returns to the field of 
battle, at the same time that the disconsolate An- 
dromache joins her maidens in the palace. Homer 
describes this circumstance iu the following tender 
manner : 

fif apa (ptoyi^eFag xs^ud-* siXtro ^omSi/uo; Extw^ 
Imroupo* acXo^o; h <ptKri oixsvSc /Sc^ijxci 
E^TfoireiKt^o/xtvrif d'aXcpoir xotra ioixpu ^loucor. 
Asyl/a S* tirtt$' txaw hfiovg tu voutraovrag 
ixTopof a»8po<povo<e* xt^r,«raTO 5* «v8o6< TroWoig 
Afi<p<ToXovf» TT^fftv 8^ yoo» froLffT^ai^ tvwpfftv. 
At fi%y fTt (o/oii yoo> ExTopot (p tu o<x<p. vi. 49f • 

1 will make no remarks upon the different Rncce.% 
of oar two celebrated poets iu translating this pas- 
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Mge I. bnt, after having laid both before yon, leave 
their versions to spealc for themselves. The truth 
is, the (fisparity between them is much too visible 
to require any comment to render it more ob- 
servable : 

At this, for new replies he did not stay. 
But laced his crested helm, and strode away. 
His lovely consort to her house retum'd. 
And, looking often back, in silence mourn'd : 
Home when she came, her secret woe she vents. 
And fills the palace with her loud laments j 
Those loud laments her echoing maids-restore ; 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. — Dryden, 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a. prophetic sigh. 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. 
That stream'd at every look; then moving slow. 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplored the godlike man* 
Through all the train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrow shed. 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. — Pope. 

As I purpose to follow Mr. Pope through those 
several parts of the Iliad, where any of our distin- 
guished poets have gone before him; I must lead 
yon on till we come to the speech of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus, in the twelfth bools : 

rXauxf , Til] tti itwi TirtfATifMa^a fiaKterra 
tiBpn Tf, xptdtrn ft, i8i ir\»totg BtKanrarrfp 
E» Auxiji, TraiTTf ff 8i, S'MWf wf, tto'opotoa-i^ 
Kai Tfyusvof vtfAOfttffOei fitya HavOo/o irotp oy^ag 
KotAo>, (pxtroKitiS xou etpwprig ifvp(i<popoKi ; 
. Ty w|> yjiii AvHfOiffi fiiTOi vpuTOtfftv (ovra; ^ 
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0<Ppct Tif (uS* ftirn Avxtwv m/xa^wp-nxroiMff 
Ou /i9» axKtmg Auxii)* xstraxotpmnova-t* 
^fitrtpoi 09fftKift{t iSouo-i ri viova ft>iXat, 
Oi»o» T i^otiTOv, /jte\i>iS«a* aXX* «p« x«i i; 
Eo-SXrj, i^rfi Aoxioiffi /ttira vponotat fierj^pyrat. 
Q, jri?ro»* ft /!•» yap «roX«/<o» iripi T0»8f ^wyovTif, 
Aiti 8ij fjitWotfitv cefupw r aOooxTw Tf 
£0'0'C0'9*, ovTf x>y auTOf cvi vpofntai /tayotfinVf 
OuT« XI at ffXtWot/u fJLnyil* »f xxi^tooitpaf 
Nuv 8* (i/xTTijf y«p xriptg s^iffrao'tv ^«»«toio 
Mu^ioci, o^f oux iOTi <puyciy^peroy, ouS* uroeXu^oti) 
Io/ui»* ijf T(|; lu^of opt^ofAtVf 1)1 Tif q/uy* xiL SIO. 

This spirited speech has been traDslated by the fa- 
mous author of Cooper's Hill : 

i 

Above the rest why is our pomp and power. 

Our flocks, OUT herds, and our possessions more ? 

Why all the tributes land and sea affbrd, 

Heap'd in gieat chargers, load our sumptuous board t 

Our cheerful guests carouse the sparkling tears 

Of the rich grape, whilst music charms their ears. 

Why, as we pass, do those on Xanthus' shore 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We stand the first ; that when our Lydana see 

Our brave examples^ Uiey admiring say. 

Behold Our gallant leaders ! these are Uiey 

Deserve their greatness ; and uncnvied stand. 

Since what they act transcends what they command. 

Could the declining of this fate, oh ! firiend. 

Our date to immortality extend. 

Or if death sought not them who seek not death t 

Would I advance, or should my vainer breath 

With such a glorious folly thee inspire? 

But since with fortune nature doth conspire; 

Since age, disease, or some less noble end. 

Though not less certain, does our days atttndi 
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Since 'tis decreed, and to this period led 

A tbousfmd ways, the noblest paths we^ tread ^ 

And bravely on, till they, or we, or ail^ 

A common sacrifice to honour fall. 

Deufut/Hm 

Mr. Pope passes so liigh an eucomium on these 
liues, as to assure us^ that, if his translatioD of the 
same passage has any spirit, it is in some degree dne 
to them. It is certain they have great merit, con- 
fiidering the state of our English versification when 
Denham flourished : hut they will hy no means sup- 
port Mr. f^pe^s compliment, any more than they 
will bear to stand in competition with his numbers. 
And, I dare say, you will join with me in the same 
opinion, when you consider the fcdlowing version 
of this animated speech ; 

Why boast wc, Glaucus, our extended reipi, 
- Where Xanthus' streams enridi the Lycian plain? 
Our numeroiis herds, that range the fruitful field. 
And hills where vines their purple harvest yield i 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd i 
Our feasts enhanced with music's sprightly sound f 
Why on these shores are we with joy survvy'd. 
Admired as heroes, and as gods obey'd } 
Unless great acts superior merit prove. 
And vindicate the bounteoiis powers above; 
'ihat when, with wondering eyes, our marlaal band* 
Uduild our deeds transcending our commands, 
Sudk, ijbej may ery, deserve the sovereign fttate. 
Whom those that envy dare not imitate. 
Could an our care elude the gloomy grave^ 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave. 
For lliat of feme I should not vainly dai e 
In fightiag fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But since, alas f ignoble age must come» 
Diseai«» »Bd death'i} inexqrable doom i 
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The life which others pay, let us bestow. 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave though we fall» and honour'd if we litte, 
• Or let us glory gain, or glory give. Pcpe. 

If any thing can be jnstly objected to this trans- 
ition, it is, perhaps, that in one or two places it is 
too diffused and descriptive for that agitation in 
fi^lch it was spoken. In general, however; ojie 
may venture to assert, that it is warmed with the 
same ardonr of poetry and heroism that glows in 
the original : as those several thoughts, which Mr. 
Pope has intermixed of his own, naturally arise out 
of the sentiments of his author, and are perfectly 
conformable to the character and circumstances of 
the speaker. 

I shall clpse this review with Mr. Congreve, who 
has translated the i>etition of Priam to Achilles for 
the body of his son Hector, together with the la* 
mentations of Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen. 

Homer represents the unfortuqate king of Troy 
88 entering unobserved into the tent of Achilles : 
and illustrates the surprise which arose in that 
chief and his attendants, upon the firtt discovery 
of Priam, by the following simile : 

CLqV otocv oaip* an} wvxiyii \at$iit ^rr* tft warpij \ 
^wroL xaraxTMyotf, mlKKon ff|ixf to Sijyuey, 
A»ipoff tf «(p>fMr &ot/u/3of V f)^tt tttrog^tmrTaC 

zxiv. 480. 

Nothing can be more languid and inelegant than 
tl|e manner in which -CoDgreve has rendered thia 
passage: 

YOImJI. c 
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But as a wretch who hag a murder dose. 

And seeking refuge, does from Justice run ; 

£ntering some house in haste where he's unknown. 

Creates amasemei)t in the locdners-on : 

So did Achilles gaze, surprised to see 

The godlike Priam's royal misery .-•Congreve. 



But Pope has raised the same thought with his 
Hsual grace and spirit : 

As when a wretch, who, conscious of his crime. 
Pursued for murder, flies his native clime ; 
Just gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amased I 
All gaae, all wonder: thus Achilles gased. — Pope. 

The speech of Priam is wonderfully pathetic aud 
affecting. He tells Achilles^ that, out of fifty sons 
he had one only remaining ; and of him he was 
now unhappily hereaved by his sword. He conjures 
him, by his tenderness for his own father, to com- 
miserate the most wretched of parents, who, by 
an nucoramon severity of fate, was thus obliged to 
kiss those hands which were ijnbrued in the bloud 
of his children . 

TV wv uit^ txavw vnoig Ayouwv, 
Auffo/jLtvof vapoL fftiOf ^tpw 8* ait»piKr$* ATroika* 
AXX' eu$<io ^tuSf A^iXcv, mutov t' •Xii]0-oy, 
Mv)70'aybt«vsf ae irarpof tyw 9* sKtuvcTtpog **f> 

Avtpog 9r0c»8o^oyoM iron ffro/uiei yitp* oprytff^at. 

xxiv. 501. 

These moving lines Mr. Congreve has debased 
Into the lowest and most unaffecting prose : 
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For hi3 sake only 1 am hither come; 

Rich gilts I bring, and wealth, an endless sum ; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthless ransoin for so brave a son. 

Fear the just gods, Achilles, and on me 

With pity look ; think you your father see : 

Such as lam, he is: alone in this, 

I can no equal have in miseries ; 

Of all mankind most wretched and forlorn, 

Bow-d with such weight as never has been borne ; 

Reduced to kneel and pray to you, {torn whom 

The spring and source of all my sorrows come; 

With gifts to court mine and my country's bane. 

And kiss those hands which have my children slain. 

Congrevt. 

Nothing could compensate the trouhle of labouring 
'through these heavy and tasteless rhymes, but the 
pleasure of being relieved at the end of them with a 
more lively prospect of poetry: 

For him through hostile camps I bent my way ; 
Fot him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay ; 
Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath I bear. 
O hear the iiretched, and the gods revere ! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 
See him in me, as helpless and aK old ! 
Though not so wretched : there he yields to me. 
The first of men in sovereign misery ; 
Thus forced to kneel, thus grovelling to embrace 
The scourge and ruin of my realm and race : 
Suppliant my children's murderer to implore. 
And kiss those hands yet reeking with their gore. 

Pope. 

Achilles having, at length, consented to restore 
the dead body of Hector, Priam conducts it to his 
palace. It is there placed in funeral pompy-'at the 
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same time that mournful dirges are snug over the 
corpse, intermingled with the lamentations of An- 
dromache, Hecuba, and Helen : 

roy yufv ffiri ira 

0< fiiv ftp' f9£ii»«oy| «3ri $ff mvo^yro yvvaixa^, 

xziv. 719. 

There is something extremely solemn and affecting 
in Homer's description of this scene of sorrow. A 
translator who was touched with the least spark of 
poetry, could not, one should imagine, but rise 
beyond himself, in copying after so noble an origi- 
naL It has not, however, been able to elevate 
Mr. Congreve above his usual flatness of numbers : 

then laid 
With care the hody on a sumptuous bed : 
And round about were skilful singers placed, 
Who wept and sigh'd, and in sad notes exprew'd 
Their moan : AH in a chorus did agree 
Of universal mournful harmony. Congreve 

It would be the highest injnctice to the following 
lines to quote them in opposition to those of Mr. 
Congreve : I produce them, as marked with a vein 
of poetry much superior even to the original : 

They weep> and place him on a bed of state. 

A melancholy choir attend around 

With plaintive sighs, and music's solemn found : 

Alternately they sing, alternate flow 

Tlie obedient tears, melodious in their woe ; 

While deeper sorrows groan firam each AUl heart. 

And nature speaks at every paiise of art. Pope. 
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Thjis^ EnphroninSy I have brought before yoa 
some of the most reuowDied of our British bards, 
contending, as it were, for the prize of poetry; and 
there can.be no debate to whom it justly belongs* 
Mr. Pope seems, indeed, to have raised our num- 
bers to the highest possible perfection of strength 
and harmony : and, I fear, all the praise that the 
best succeeding poets can expect, as to their versi- 
fication, will be, that they have happily imitated his 
manner. Farewell. 1 am^ &c. 

LIII. TO ORONT^S. 

Jaly S, 1741, 

Your letter found me just upon my return from an 
excursion into Berkshire, where I had been paying^ 
a visit to a friend who is drinking the waters at 
Sunuing-Hill. In one of my morning rides over 
that delightful country, I accidentally passed 
through a little village, which afforded me much 
agreeable meditation ; as in times to come, per- 
haps, it will be visited by the lovers of the polite 
arts, with as much veneration as Virgil's tomb, or 
any other celebrated spot of antiquity. The place I 
mean is Binfield, where the poet to whom 1 am in- 
debted (in common with every reader of taste) for 
so much exquisite entertainment, spent the earliest 
part of his youth. I will not scruple to confess, 
that I looked upon the scene where he planned 
some of those beautiful performances which first 
recommended him to the notice of the world, with 
a degree of enthusiasm ; and could not but consi- 
der the ground as sacred, that was impressed with 
^the footsteps of a genius that undoubtedly does the 
highest honour to oiir age and nation. 
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V The sito&tioD of mind in which I fouiid myself, 
upon this occasion, suggested to my remembrance a 
passage in Tully, which I thought I never so tho- 
roughly entered into the spirit oM)efore. That noble 
author, in one of his philasophical conversation-i , 
pieces, introduces his friend Atticus as observing 
the pleasing effect which scenes of this nature are 
wont to have upon one's mind : Movemur entDi 
(says that polite Roman) nescio quo pacto, iodi 
ipHSy in quibus eorum, quot diiigimus aiUadmiranmr^ 
adiuni vestigia. Me quidem ipa<s illts nostra 
Athentg, non tarn operihm magfUficis exquisitisque 
afUiquorumi urtibus deiectant, quam recordatione 
swnmorum virorum, tibi qtusque habiiare, ubi sedere, 
tibi ditputare sit soiUus. 

Thus, you see, I could defend myself by an ex« 
ample of great authority were I in danger, upon 
this occasion, of being ridiculed as a romantic vi- 
sionary. But I am too well acquainted with the 
refined sentiments of Orontes, to be under any ap- 
prehension he will condemn the impressions I have 
here acknowledged. On the contrary, I have often 
heard yon mention, with approbation, a circum- 
stance of this kind which is related of Silius Italicus. 
The annual ceremonies which that poet performed 
at Virgil's sepulchre, gave you a more favourable 
opinion of his taste, you confessed, than any thing 
in his works was able to raise. 

It is certain, that some of the greatest names of 
antiquity have distinguished themselves by the high 
reverence they showed to the poetical character. 
Scipio, you may remember, desired to be lud in the 
same tomb with Ennius ; and I am inclined to par- 
don that successful madman Alexander many of 
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his extravagances, for the generous regard he 
paid to the memory of Pindar, at. the saclsing of 
Thebes. 

There seems, indeed, to be something \m poetry, 
that raises the possessor of that very singular talent 
far higher in the estimation of the world in general* 
than thase who excel in any other of the refined 
arts. And, accordingly, we find that poets have 
been distinguished by antiquity with the most re- 
markable honours. Thus Homer, we are told, was 
deified at Smynia; as the citicens of Mitylene 
stamped the image of Sappho upon their public 
coin: Anacreon received a solemn invitation to 
spend his days at Athens, and Hipparchus, the sob 
of Pisistratus, fitted out a splendid vessel in order 
to transport him thither; and when Virgil came 
into the theatre at Rome, the whole audience rose 
up and saluted him with the same respect as they 
would have paid to Augustus himself. 

Painting, one should imagine, has the fairest 
pretension of rivalling her sister art in the number 
of admirers; and yet, where Apelles is mentioned 
once, Honer is celebrated a thousand times. Nor 
can this be accounted for by urging, t^at the works 
of the latter are still extant, while those of the for- 
mer have perished long since : for is not Milton's 
Paradise Lost more universally esteemed than Ra- 
phael's cartoons ? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are more who are 
natural judges of the harmony of numbers, than of 
the grace of proportions. One meets with but few 
who have not, in some degree at least, a tolerable 
ear ; but a judicious eye is a far more unconunon 
possession. For aa words are the naiversal me- 
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dinm which all men employ, in order to conTey- 
their sentiments to each other, it seems a just con- 
seqnence that they should be more generally formed 
for- relishing and judging of perfDrmances in that 
way : whereas, the art of representing ideas by 
means of lines and colours, lies more out of the 
road of common use, and is, therefore, less adapted 
to the taste of the general run of mankind. 

I hazard this.obsenratiou, in the hopes of draw- 
ing from yon your sentiments .upon a subject, in 
which no man is more qualified to decide : as, in- 
deed, it is to the conversation of Orontes that I am 
indebted for the discovery of many refined delicacies 
in the imitative arts, which, without his judicious 
assistance, would have lain concealed to me with 
other common observers. Adieu. I am, &c. 

LIV. TO PUIDIPPUS. 

I %M by no means surprised that the interview yon 
•have lately had with Cleanthes, has given yon a 
much lower opinion of his abilities, than what yo« 
•had before conceived : and since it has raised your 
cariosity to know my sentiments of his character, 
you shall have them with all that freedom yon may 
justly expect. 

I have always, then, considered Cleanthes as pos- 
sessed of the most extraordinary talents ; but his 
talents are of a kind which can only be exerted 
upon uncommon occasions. They are formed for 
the greatest depths of business and affairs ; but ab- 
.solutely out of all size for the shallows of ordi- 
. nary life. In circumstances that require the most 
profound reasonings, in Incidents that demand the 
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most penetrating politics, there Qeanthes would 
shine with snpreme lastre. Bat view him in any 
situation inferior to these; place him where h^ 
cannot raise admiration, and he will, most pror 
hably, sink' into contempt. Cies^nthes, in short, 
wants nothing hut the addition of certain mlnvt^ 
accomplishments, to render him a finished charac* 
ter : but, being wholly destitute of those little ta- 
lents which are necessary to render a man nsefn^ 
or agreeable in the duly commerce of the world, 
those great abilities which he possesses lie unob- 
served or neglected. 

He often, indeed, gives one occasion to reflect 
how necessary it is to be master of a sort of nnder- 
qualities, in order to set off and. recommend thosQ 
of a superior nature. To Icnow how to descend 
with grace and ease into ordinary occasions, and to 
fEdl in with the less important parties and purposes 
of manltind, is an art of more general influence, 
perhaps, than is usually imagined. t 

If I were to form, therefore, a youth fbr the 
world, I should, certainly, endeavour to cultivate ia 
him these secondary qualifications, and train him 
up to an address in these lower arts, which render 
a man agreeable in conversation, or useful to th^ 
innocent pleasures and accommodations of life. A 
general skill and taste of this kind, with moderat)^ 
abilities, will, . in most instances, J .believe, provQ 
more successful in the world, than a much higher 
degree of capacity without them. I am, &c 
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lv. to euphronius. 

July n, nao, 

If the temper and turn of TimantheB had not long 
prepared me for what has happened, I should have 
received yonr account of his death with more sur- 
prise; bat I suspected, from our earliest acquaint- 
ance, tikat his sentiments and disposition would 
lead him into a satiety of life, much sooner than 
nature would, probably, carry him to the end of 
it. When unsettled principles ML in with a consti- 
tutional gloominess of mind, it is no wonder the 
fmttem Vitus should g^ daily strength, till it 
pushes »man to seeit relief against this most de- 
sperate of all distempers, from the point of a 
ftword, or the bottom of a river. 

But to learft to accommodate our taste to that 
portion of happiness which Proiddeiice has set be- 
fore us, is, of^all the lessons of philosophy, surely 
the most necessary. High and exquisite gratifica^ 
tiens are not consistent with the appointed mea- 
Mire^ of humanity: and, perhaps^ if we would 
faily en^f^y the iclish of our being, we should ra- 
tiler consider the miseries we escape, than too 
niody exsaiine the intrinsic worth of the happiness 
we possess. It i», at least, the business of tnic 
wisdom, to bring together e^ry circumstance which 
fliaylightup a flame of cheerfWness in the mind : 
aad^tfhoiighf (wa makl be insensible if it should per- 
petually)iui«x«iidth^iiMf }slnifil^uttt^i«e| 'Mghtmess, 
yet prudence should preserve it as a sacred fire 
which is never to be totally extinguished. 

I am persuaded this disgust of life is frequently 
indulged out of a piindple of mere vanity. It is 
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esteemed as a mark of oncommon refinement^ and 
as placiug a man above the ordinary level c^ his 
species, to seem superior to the vulgar feelings of 
happiness. True good sense, however, most cer-> 
taiuly consists not in despising, but in managing 
our stock of life to the best advantage ; as a cheerr 
ful acquiescence in the measures of Providence is 
one of the strongest symptoms of a well-consti^ 
tuted mind. Self-weariness is a drcnmstance that 
ever attends folly : and to contemn our bdng is the 
greatest, and, indeed, the peculiar infirmity .of hu- 
man nature. It is a noble sentiment whicdi TuUy 
puts into the mouth of Cato, in his treatise npou 
old age: Nan Utbet miM (says that venerable Ro- 
man) deplorare vitam, quod multi, et it docH tape 
fecerunt ; . neque me vvnste pceniiet : quoniam Uu 
ffixi, ut non/Htstra me natum ejnstimem. 

It is in the power, indeed, of but a very small 
proportion of mankind, to act the same glorious 
part that afforded such high satisfaction to this dU 
stiugnished patriot : but thenumberis yet far more 
inconsiderable of those who cannot, in any station, 
secure to themselves a sufficient fund of compla- 
cency to render life justly valuable. - Who is it that 
is placed out of the reach of the highest of all gra- 
tifications, those of the generous affections ; and 
that cannot provide for his own happiness by con- 
tributing something to the welfare of others ? As 
this disease of the mind generally breaks out with 
most violence in those who are suppiosed to be en- 
dowed with a greater delicacy of taste and reason 
than is the usual allotment of their fellow-creatures, 
one may ask them. Whether there is any satiety in 
the pursuits of useful knowledge ? or, if one can 
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ever be weary of benefiting mankind ? Will not 
the fine arts supply a lasting feast to the mhid ? Or 
can there be wanting a pleasurable employment^ so 
long as there remains even one advantageous truth 
to' be discovered or confirmed? To complain that 
Ufe has no joys, while there is a single creatnie 
wh4m we can relieve by our bounty, assist by our 
counsels, or enliven by our presence, is to lament 
the loss of that which we possess, and is just as 
rational as to die of thirst with the cup in our 
hands. But the misfortune is, when a man is set- 
tled into a habit of receiving all his pleasures fit>ni 
the mere selfish indulgences, he wears out of his 
mind the relish of every nobler enjoyment^ at the 
same time that his powers of the sensual kind are 
growing more languid by each repetition. It is no 
wonder, therefore, he should fill up the measure 
of his gratifications long before he has completed 
the circle of his duration ; and either wretchedly 
•It down the remainder of his days in discontent, 
or rashly throw them up in despsur. Farewell. I 
am, &c. 

LVI. TO TIMOCLEA. 

Oct. 1, 17iS. 

Certainly, Timoclea, yon have a passion for the 
inarveUous beyond all power of gratifiottion. There' 
Is not an adventurer throughput the whole regions 
of chivalry, with whom you are unacquainted ; and 
you have wandered through more folios than would 
furnish out a decent library. Mine, at leasts you 
have totally exhausted; and have so cleared my 
dielves of knights-errant, that I have not a single 
hero remfuning that ever was regaled in bower or 
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hall. But, though you have drained me of my 
whole stock of romance, I am not entirely unpro- 
vided for your entertsunment ; and have enclosed a 
little Grecian fable, for your amusement, which 
was lately transmitted to me by one of my friends. 
He discovered it, he tells me, aoaong some old 
manuscripts, which have been long, it seems, in 
the possession of his family ; and,' if you will rdy 
upon his Judgment, it is a translation by Spenser's 
own hand. 

This is all the history I have to give you of the 
following piece $ the genuineness of which I leave 
to be settled between my friend and the critics ; 
and am, &c. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF LYCON AND EU- 

PHORMIUS. 

I. 

Deem not, ye plaintive crew> that suflfer wrong, 

Ne thou, O man ! who dealest the tort misween 
The equal godi, who heaven's sky mansions ^throng^ 

(Though viewless to the eyne they distant sheen) 

Spectators reckless of our actions been. 
Turning the volumes of grave sages old. 

Where aundent saws in fable may be seen. 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll'd. 
Which for ensample diad my Muse shall here unfold. 

II. 

What time Arcadians flowret vallies famed 
Pdasgus, first of monarchs old, obey'd. 

There wonn'd a wight, andXycon was he named, 
Unawed by conscience, of no gods afiraid, 
Ke Justice ruled his hMrt, ne mercy sway'd. 
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Some held him km to that abhorred race« 

Which heaven's high towers with mad emprise aastay'd ; 
And some his cruel lynage did ytrace 
From fell Erynnis join'd in Pluto's dire exnbraee. 

III. 

EHit he, perdy, far other tale did feign. 
And daim'd alliaunce with the sisters nine ; 

And deem'd himself (what deems not pride so vain ?) 
The peerless paragon of wit divine. 
Vaunting that every foe should rue its tine. . 

Right doughty wight! yet, sooth, withouten smart. 
All powerless fell the losel's shafts malign : 

'Tis virtue's arm to wield wit's heavenly dart. 

Point its keen barb with force, and s^nd it to the heart. 

IV. 

One only impe lie h&d, Pastora hij^t. 

Whose sweet amenatince pleased each shepherd's eye : 
Vet pleased she not base Lycon's evil spright. 

Though blame in her not n^ce moten spy. 

Clear, without spot, as summer's cloudless dty. 
Hence poets fdgn'd, Lycean Pan array'd 

In Lycon's form, enflamed with passion high. 
Deceived her mother in the covert glade ; 
And ftom the stolen embrace yqirong the heavenly maid. 

V. 

llius fabling they : meanwhile the damsel fair 

A shepherd youth remark'd, as o'er the plain 
She deffly paced elong so debonair ; 

Seem'd she as one of Dianas chosen train. 

Full many a fond excuse he knew to feign. 
In sweet converse to while with her the day. 

Till love unwares his heedless heart did gain. 
Nor dempt he, simple wight, no mortal may 
The blinded God once hartx>ur*d, when he Ust, foresay. 
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VI. 



Now much he meditates if yet to speak. 
And now resolves his passion to conceal : 

'< But sure," quoth he, " my seely heart will hreak 
If aye I smother what I aye must feel.** 
At length by hope embolden'd to reveal. 

The lab'ring secret dropped Arom hu tong. 
Whiles frequent singults check'd his faltering tale. 

In modest wise her head Pastora hong: 

For never maid more diaite inspired shepherd's song. 

VII. 

What needs me to recount in long detail 
The tender parley which these lemans held ? 

How oft he vow'd his love her ne'er should fail; 
How oft the stream tram fDrth her eyne outwell'd. 
Doubting if constancy yet ever dwell'd 

In heart of youthful wight : suffice to know. 
Each rising doubt he in her bosome quell'd. 

So parted they, more blithesome both, I trow : 

For rankling love conceal'd, me seems, is deadly woe. 

VIII. 

Eftsoons to Lycon swift the youth did fare, 

(Lagg'd ever youth when Cupid urged his way ?) 

And straight his gentle purpose did dedare. 
And sooth the mount*naunce of his herds display. 
Ne Lycon meant his suiten to foresay : 

" Be thine, Pastora, (quoth the master sly) 
And twice two thousand sheep her dower shall pay." 
Beat tiien the lover's heart with Joyaunce Id^ ; 

Ne dempt thaf aught his bllst could now betray, 

Ne gi^6MVfUrt'fo\ta^flMlil«ltt'LyeoBrf bowme lay. 
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IZ. 



S6 forthehe yode to seek his reverend tire: 

(The good Euphormius shepherds him did call) 
How sweet Pastora did his bosome fire. 

Her worth, her promised flocks, he tolden all. 

** Ah ! nere, my son, let Lycon thee enthraU, 
(R6ply*d the sage, in wise experience old) 

Smooth is his tongue, but full of guUe withal. 
In promise faithless, and in vaunting bold : 
Ne ever lamb of his will bleat within thy fold." 



X. 



With words prophetic thus Euphormius spake I 

Andfsct confirm'd what wisdom thus foretold. 
Full many a mean devise did Lycon make. 

The hoped day of spousal to withhold. 

Framing new trains when nought mote serve hia old* 
Nathless he vow'd, Cyllene, cloud-topt hill. 

Should sooner down the lowly delve be rolPd, 
Than he his plighted promise noidd fulfill t 
But when* perdy, or where, the caitiff sayen nill. 



SI. 



Whiles thus the tedious suns had joumey'd loniMi* 

Ne ought mote now the lovers' hearts divide, 
Ne trust was there, ne truth in Lycon found ; 
The maid with matron Juno for her guide. 
The youth by Concord led in secret, hied 
To Hymen's sacred fane: the honest deed 

Eadi god approved, and dose the bands wen tted. 
Oertas, till hi^ipier moments should succeed. 
No prying eyne they ween'd their empriae mott arted. 
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XII. 



But prying eyne of Lycon 'twaftin vain 

(Right practiclc in disguise) to hope beware* 
He traced their covert steps to Hymen's fane. 

And joy*d to find them in his long-laid snare. 

Algates, in semblaunt ire, he 'gan to swear, 
Androaren loud as in displeasaimoehigh ; 

Then out he hurlen forth his daxighter fair, 
Forelore, the houseless child of misery. 
Exposed to killing cold, and pinching penury. 



XIII. 

Ah t whither now shall sad Pastora woid* 
To want abandon'd, and by wrongs oppreia'd ? 

Who shall the wretched outcast's teen befriend ? 
Lives mercy then, if not in parent's breast ? 
Yes, Mercy lives, the gentle goddess bless'd. 

At Jove's right hand, to Jove for ever dear. 

Aye at his feet she pleads the cause distress'd. 

To sorrow's plains she turns his equal ear. 

And wafts to iieaven's star-throne fair vertue's silent tear. 



XIV. 

'Twas she that bade Euphormius queU each thought 

That well mote rise to check his generous aid. 
Though high the torts which Lycon him had wrought. 

Though few the flocks his humble pastures fed; 

When as he leam'd Pastora's hapless sted. 
His breast humane with wonted pity flows. 

He oped his gates, the naked exile ]$d 
Beneath his roof; a decent drapet throws 
O'er her cold limbi, and tootha hei undeieryed woes. 
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XV. 



Now Icud-tongued Rumour bruited round the tale : 

The astoned iweins uneeth could credenoe give. 
That m Arcadia's unambitious vale 

A faytor false as Lyccm e'er ^id live. 

But Jove (who in high heaven does UK^tala prive^ 
And every deed in golden ballance wei^u) 

To earth his flaming charet baden drive. 
And down descends, enwrapt in pterless blase. 
To deal forth guerdon ineet to good and evil ways. 

xvr. 

llVhere Eurymanthus, crown'd witb many a wood. 
His silver stream through dasy'd vales does lead, 

Stretch'd on the flowery marge, in reekless mood. 
Proud Lycon sought, by charm of Jocund reed. 
To lull the dire remise of tortious deed. 

Him Jove accosts, in reverend sembUimee digbd 
Of good Euphormius, and 'gan mild- areed 

Of compact oft confirm'd, of fsy yplight. 

Of nature^s tender tye, ci saered rule of right. 



XVlf> 

With lolty eyne, half loth to looke so low. 

Him Lyoon view'd, and with swoU*n surquedry 
'Gan rudely treat his saered old : When now 

Forth stood the God confess'd that rules the sky. 

In suddm sheen of dead divinity < 
«< And know, false mums* the Lord of thmklen mid, 

«< Not unobserved by Heaven's all-preseut eytf 
Thy cruel deeds ; mot dull be unappay *d : 
Ck> I be in Ibrai that best beseems thy thews, •my*d.* 
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XVIII. 



Whiles yet he spake, the affrayed trembling wight, 

Transmew'd to blatant beast, with hidious howl 
Rtish'd headlong forth, in well>deterved plight, 

'Midst dragons, minotaurs, and fiends to prowl, 

A wolf in form as erst a wolf in soul ! 
To Pholoe forest wild he hied away. 

The horrid haunt of savage monsters fbul. 
There helpless innocence is still his prey. 
Thief of the bleating fold, and shepherd's dire dismay. 



XIX. 

Then Jove to good Euphormius' cot did wend. 

Where peaceful dwelt the man of vertue high. 
Each shepherd's praise and eke each shepherd's flriend. 

In every act of sweet humanity. 

Him Jove approaching in mild majesty. 
Greeted all hail I then bade him join the throng 

Of glit'rand lights that gild the glowing sky. 
There shepherds nightly view his orb yhong. 
Where bright he shines eteme, the bdghtest stin among. 



LVII. TO CLYTANDER. 

Feb. 8, 1739. 

If there was any thing in my former letter incon- 
sistent with that esteem which is justly dne to the 
ancient*, I desire to retract it in this, and disavow 
ev6ry expression which might seem to give prei- 
cedeucy to the moderns in works of genius. I anik 
so far, indeed, from entertaining the sentiments 
you impute to me, that I have often endeavoured 
to account for that superiority which is so visible 
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in the compositions of their poets ; and have fre- 
quently assigned their religion as in the number of 
those causes which probably concurred to give them 
this remarlcable pre-eminence. That enthusiasm 
which is so essential to every true artist in the 
poetical way, was considerably heightened and in- 
flamed by the whole turn of their sacred doctrines; 
and the fancied presence of thdr Muses had al- 
most as wonderKil an effect upon their thoughts 
and language, as if they had been really and di- 
vinely inspired. Whilst all nature was supposed to 
swarm with divinities, and every oak and fountidn 
was believed to be the residence of some presiding 
deity ; what wonder if the poet was animated by 
the imagined influence of such exalted society, and 
found himself transported beyond the ordinary 
limits of sober humanity? The mind, when a^ 
tended only by mere mortals of superior powers^'is 
4literved to rise in her strength ; and her facultiei 
open and enlarge themselves, when she acts in the 
idew of those for whom she has conceived a more 
than common reverence. But when the force of 
superstition moves in concert with the powers of 
imagination, and genius is inflamed by devotion^ 
poetry must shine out in all her brightest perfection 
and splendour. 

Whatever, therefore, the philosopher might think 
of the religion of his country, it was the interest of 
the poet to be thoroughly orthodox. If h»gave np 
his creed, he must renounce his numbers; and 
Uiere could be no inspiration where there were no 
Muses. This is so true; that it is in composi- 
tions of the poetical kind alone, that the andents 
seem to have the principal advantage over the mo- 
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derns : in every other species of writing, one mSgbt 
venture, perhaps, to assert, that these latter ages 
have^ at least, equalled theui. When I say so, I do 
not confine myself to the productions of our own 
nation, but comprehend, likewise, those of odr 
neighbours : and with that extent, the observation 
will possibly hold true, even without an exception 
in favour of history and oratory. 

But whatever may, with justice, be determined 
concerning that question, it is certain, at least, that . 
the practice of all succeeding poets confirms the 
notion for which I am principally contending. 
Though the altars of paganism have many ages 
since been thrown down, and groves are no longer 
sacred, yet the language of the poets has nol 
changed with the religion of the times, but the gods 
of Greece and Rome are still adored in modern 
verse. Is not this a confession, that fancy is enli- 
vened by superstition, and that the ancient bards 
catched their rapture from the old mythology ? I 
will own, however, that I think there is something 
ridiculous in this unnatural adoption, and that a 
modem poet makes but an awkward. figure with. 
his antiquated gods. When the pagan system was 
sanctified by popular belief, a piece of machinery of 
that kind, as it had the air of probability, afforded 
a very striking manner of celebrating any remark^ 
able circumstance, or reusing any common one. But 
now that this superstition is no . longer supported 
by vulgar opinion, it has lost its principal grace and 
efficacy, and seems to be, in general, the most cold 
and uninteresting method in which a poet can work 
up his sentiments. What, for instance, can be 
more unaffecting and spiritless, than the compU-. 
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roent which Boileau has paid to Loiiis XIV. on his 
laiiioiis passage over the Rhine ? He reprewnU 
the Nmads, yon may remember, as alarming- the 
god of that river with au account of the mareb of 
the French monarch; upon which the river god 
assomes the appearance of an pld experienced com- 
mander, and flies to a Dutch fort, in order to ex- 
hort the garrison to sally out, and dispute the in- 
tended passage. Accordingly they range themsdves 
in form of battle, with the Rhine at their bead, 
who, after some yain efforts, observing Mars and 
Bellona on the side of the enemy, is so terrified 
•with the view of those superior divinities, that be 
most gallantly runs away, and leaves the hero in 
quiet possession of his banks. I know not how for 
this may be relished by critics, or justified by cus- 
tom ; but as I am only mentioning my particalar 
taste, I will acknowledge, that it appears to me ex- 
tremely insipid and puerile. 
. I have not, however, so much of the spirit of 
Typhoens in me, as to make war upon the gods 
without restriction, and attempt to exclude them 
from their whole poetical dominions. To represent 
natural, moral, or intellectual qualities and affec- 
tions as p^ons, and appropriate to them those 
general emblems by which their powers and pro- 
perties are usually typified in pagan theology^ may 
be allowed as one of die most' pleasing and graceAil ' 
figures of poetical rhetoric. When Drydeo, ad- 
dressing himself to the month of May, as to a per- 
son, says. 

For thee the Graces lead the danciiig Hours, 
one may consider him as speaking only in meta- 
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phor : and when such sliadowy beings are thas just 
«hown to the imagination, and immediately with* 
drawn again, they certainly have a very powerful 
effect. ■ Biit I can relish them no farther than as 
figures only : when they are extended in any serious 
composition beyond the limits of metaphor, and ex- 
hibited under all the various actions of real persons, 
I cannot but consider them as so many absurdities, 
which custom has unreasonably authorized. Thus 
Spenser, in one of his pastorals, represents the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from bough to bough. 
A shepherd, wlio hears a rustling among the bushes, 
supposes it to be some game, and accordingly dis- 
charges his bow. Cupid returns the shot, and, 
after several arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate swaiu discovers 
whom it is he is contending with ; but as he is en- 
deavouring to make his escape, receives a desperate 
wound in the heel. This Action makes the subject 
of a very pretty idyllium in one of the Greek poets, 
yet is extremely flat and disgusting as it is adopted 
by our British bard. And the reason of the dif- 
ference is plain : in the former it is supported by 
a popular superstition ; whereas no strain of ima- 
gination can give it the least air g{ probability, as 
it is worked up by the latter. 

Quodcumque ottendis mihi sic, incredulug odi.— Hor. 

I must confess, at the same time, that the in- 
imitable Prior has introduced this fabulous scheme 
with such uncommon grace, and has paid so many 
genteel compliments to his mistress, by the assist- 
ance of Venus and Cupid, that one is carried oflf 
•from observing the impropriety of lh\&ifiAKXScB«r\^ 
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1^ the pleasing address with which he uMuag tt k; 
aud I never read his tender poems of thlaikiad, 
without applying to him what Seneca somewheie 
says upon a similar occasion : Mtffcr iOe ett pdjit' 
dickim t^ttulUf quam qui meruit. 

To speak my sentiments in one word, I wooU 
leave the gods in full possession of allegorical and 
hurlesque poems : in all others I would never suf 
fer them to make their appearance in person, and 
as agents, but to enter only in simile, or aUiuioa. 
It is thus Waller, of all our poets, has most hap- 
pily employed them : and his application of the 
story of Daphne and Apollo will serve as an instance 
in what, manner the ancient mythology may.be 
adopted vnth the utmost propriety and beanty. 
Adieu. I am, &c. 

LVIII. TO EUPHRONIU8. 

Auff. 9» ITit. . 

I KNOW not in what disposition of mind this let- 
ter may find you : but I am sure you will not pr^ 
serve your usual cheerfulness of temper, whoi I 
tell you that poor Hydaspes died last night. 

I ^11 not, at this time, attempt to offer that coo* 
SQlation to you, of which I stand in so much need 
myself. But may it not somewhat abate the 
anxiety of our mutual grief, to reflect, that bow- 
ever considerable our own loss is, yet, with respect 
to. himself, it scarce desires to be lamented thai 
he arrived so much earlier at the grave than Ui 
years and his health seemed to promise f For who, 
my friend, that has any experience of the world, 
would wish to extend his duration to old age? 
What^ indeed, is length of days but to survive ail 
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one's enjoymentB, and, perhaps to snrviire eveii 
one's very self ? I hare somewheFe met with aa 
andeht inscription founded upon this sentimeiity 
fi^iph infinitely pleased me. It was fixed upon a 
batliy and contained an imprecation in the follow* 
log terms, against any one who should attempt to 
remove the building : 

QflSOVIS. HOC. 8V8TVLEEIT, 

AVT. lYSSERIT* 

TLTIMVS, SVORYBf. MORIATVR. 

The thought is conceived with great delicacy and 
justness, as there cannot, perhaps, be a sharper ca- 
lamity to a generous mind, than to see itself stand 
single amidst the ruins of whatever rendered the 
world most desirable. 

Instances of the sort I am lamenting^ while the 
impressions remain fresh upou the miud, are suffi- 
cient to damp the gayest hopes, and chill the 
warmest ambition. When one sees a person in the 
fall bloom of life, thus destroyed by one sadden 
blast, one cannot but consider all the distant 
schemes of mankind as the highest folly. 

It is amazing indeed, that a creature such as man, 
with so many memorials around him of the short- 
ness of his duration, and who cannot ensure to 
himself even the next moment, should yet plan 
designs which run far into futurity. The business, 
however, of life must be carried on ; and it is ne- 
cessary, for the jmrpose of human affairs, that 
manlcind should resolutely act upon very precaridis 
oontiogencies. Too much reflection, therefore, is 

VOL. II. ^ . D 
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as iocoDsistent with the appointed measures of our 
station as too little ; and there cannot be a less de- 
sirable turn of mind, than one that is infloenced 
by an over-refiued philosophy. At least it is by 
considerations of this sort, that I endeavoar to call 
o(f my thoughts from pursuing too earnestly those 
reasonings, which the occasion of this letter is apt 
to suggest. This use, however, one may justly 
make of the present accident, that whilst it cos- 
tracts the circle of friendship, it should render it so 
much the more valuable to us, who yet walk within 
its limits. Adieu. I am, &c. 

LIX. TO HORTENSIUS. 

May 4, 1740. 

If the ingenious piece you communicated to me 
requires auy farther touches of your pencil, I must 
acknowledge the truth to be, what yon are inclined 
to suspect, that my friendship has imposed upon 
my judgment. But though, in the present instance, 
your delicacy seems far too refined, yet, in general, 
I must agree with you, that works of the most 
permanent kind are not the effect of a lucky mo^ 
ment, nor struck out at a single heat. The best 
performances, indeed, have generally cost the most 
labour ; and that ease, which is so essential to fine 
wi'iting, has seldom been attained without repeated 
and severe corrections : Ludentis speciem dabU et 
torquebitur, is a motto that may be applied, I be- 
lieve, to most successful authors of genius. With 
as much facility as the numbers of the natural 
Prior seem to have flowed from him, they were the 
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result (if 1 am not miainformed) of much applica- 
tion : and a friend of mine, who undertook to 
transcribe one of the noblest performances of the 
finest genius that this, or, perhaps, any age can 
boast, has often assured me, that there is not a 
single line, as it is now published, which stands in 
CQufoimity with the original manuscript. Xbe 
truth is, every sentiment has its peculiar expression, 
acd.erery word its precise place, which do not al- 
ways immediately present themselves, and generally 
demand frequent trials before they can be properly 
adjusted ; not to mention the more important diffi- 
culties, which necessarily occur in settling the plan, 
and regulating the higher parts which 'compose the 
structure of a finished work. 

Those, indeed, who know what pangs it costs even 
the most fertile genius to be delivered of a just and 
regular production, might be inclined, perhaps, to 
cry out, with the most ancient of authors, " Oh ! 
that mine adversary had written a book!" A 
writer of refined taste has the continual mortifica- 
tion to find himself incapable of taking entire pos- 
session of that ideal beauty, which warms and fills 
his imagination. - His conceptions still rise above 
all the powers of his art ; and he can but faintly 
copy out those images of perfection, which are im- 
pressed upon his mind. - Never was any thing, says 
Tully, more beautiful than the Venus of Apelles, or 
the Jove of Phidias: yet were they by no means 
equal to those high notions of beauty which ani- 
mated the geniuses of those wonderful artists. > In 
the same manner, he observes, the great masters of 
.oratory imaged to themselves a certain perfection 
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of eloquence, which they could only conteinplate to 
idea, bat iu vain attempted to draw out In eipres- 
sioD. Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his re- 
putatioD, who could write up to the full standard 
of his own judf^ment : and I am persuaded that he, 
who, upon a survey of his compositions, can, witli 
entire complacency, pronounce them good, will 
hardly find the world join with him in the same 
favourable senteuce. 

The roost judicious of all poets, the Inimitable 
Virgil, used to resemble his productions to those 
of that animal, who, agreeably to th^ notions of 
the ancients, was supposed to bring her young into 
the world, a mere rude and shapeless mass : he 
was obliged to retouch them again and again, be 
acknowledged, before they acquired their proper 
form and beauty. Accordingly, we are told^ that 
after having spent eleven years iu composing his 
^ueid, he intended to have set apart three more 
for the revisal of that glorious performance. Bnt 
bdng prevented, by his last siclEness, from giving 
those finishing touches, which his exquisite judg- 
ment conceived to h^ still necessary, he directed 
his friends Tucca and Varius to burn the noblest 
poem that ever appeared in the Roman language. 
In the same spirit of delicacy, Mr.Dryden.tellsus, 
that, had he taken more time in translating this 
author, he might, possibly, have succeeded better ; 
but never, lie assures us, could he have succeeded 
so well as to have satisfied himself. 

In a word, Hortensius, I agree with you, that 
there is nothing more difficult than to fill up the 
Cliaracter of an author, who proposes to raise a just 
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and lasting admiration ; who is not contented with 
those little transient flashes of applause which at- 
tend the ordinary race of writers^ bot considers 
only how he may shine out to posterity: who 
extends his views beyond the present generation, 
and cultivates those productions which are to flon- 
rifih in future ages. What sir William Temple ob- 
serves of poetry, may be applied to every other 
work where taste and imagination are concerned. 
" It requires the greatest contraries to compose 
it ; a genius both penetrating and solid ; an expres- 
sion both strong and delicate. There must be a 
great agitation of mind to invent, a great calm to 
judge and correct : there must be, upon the same 
' tree, and at the same time, both flower and fruit." 
But though I know you would not value yourself 
upon any performance, wherein these very oppo* 
site and very singular qualities were not conspi- 
cuous ; yet, I must remind you, at the same time, 
that when the file ceases to polish, it must neces- 
sarily weaken. You will remember, therefore, that 
there is a medium between the immoderate caution 
of that orator, who was three; olympiads in writing 
a single oration, and the extravagant expedition of 
that poet, whose funeral pile was composed of 
his own numberless productions. Adieu. I am, 
&c. 

LX. TO PALEMON. 

May 28, ITSQ. 

I WRITE this while Cleora is angling by my side, 
under the shade of a spreading elm, that hangs over 
the banks of our river. A nightingale, more har- 
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monioas even than Strada's, is serenading ns from 
a hawthorn bush, which, smiles with all the gaiety 
of youth and beauty ; while 

gentle gales, 
.Fanning their odoriferooi wings, dispense 
Natl re perfumes, and whisper whence they ttaie • 
Those balmy afg^i^^-'Milton. 



Whilst I am thus enjoying the innocent luxury of 
this vernal delight, I look back upon those scenes 
of turbulence, wherein I was once engaged, with 
more than ordinary distaste; and despise myself 
for ever having entertained so mean a thought as 
to be rich and great. One of our mouarchs used 
to say, ** that he looked upon those to be the hap- 
piest men in the nation, whose fortune had placed 
them in the country, above a high.constable, and 
below the trouble of a justice of peace." It is in a 
mediocrity of this happy kiud that I here pass -my 
life: with a fortune far above the necessity of en- 
gaging in the drudgery of business, and with de^. 
sires much too humble to have any relish for the 
splendid baits of ambition. 

You must not, however, imagine that I affect the 
Stoic, or pretend to have eradicated all ray passions : 
the sum of my ^hilosopliy amounts to no more than 
to cherish none but such as I may easily and inno- 
cently gratify, and to banish all the rest as so many 
bold . intruders upon my repose. I endeavour to 
practise the maxim of a French poet, \jiy consider- 
ing every thing that is not within my possession^ as 
not worth having : 
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pour m' assurer le seul bien 
Que Y on doit estimer au monde. 
Tout ce que je n' ai paa je le oompte pour rien. 

Is it Dot possible, Palemon, to reconcile you to 
these unaspiring sentiments, and to lower youi- 
flight to the humble level of gennine happiness ? 
Let me, at least, prevail with you, to spare a day 
or two from the certamina divitiarum (as Horace I 
think calls them,) from those splendid contests in 
which you are engaged, just to take a view of the 
sort of life we lead in the country. If there is any 
thing wanting to complete, the happiness I here 
find, it is that you are so seldom a wituess to it. 
Adieu. I am, &c. 

LXI. TO EUPHRONIUS. 

July S, 174*. 

The beauties of style seem to be generally consi- 
dered as below the attention both of an author and 
a. reader. I know not, therefore, whether I may 
venture to acknowledge, that, among the number- 
less graces of your late performance, I particularly 
admired that strength and elegance, with which 
you have enforced and adorned the noblest senti- 
ments. 

There was a time, however, (and it was a period 
of the truest refinements) when an excellence of 
this kind was esteemed in the number of the po- 
litest accomplishments; as it was the ambition of 
some of the greatest names of antiquity to distin- 
guish themselves in the improvements of their na- 
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tiTe tongue. Julias Caesar, who was not only the 
greatest hero, but the finest gentkiiMB, that erer, 
perhaps, appeared !■ the world, was dcsirou of 
adding this talent to his other most shining endow* 
meuts ; and, we are told, he studied the kungoge 
of his country with much applicatloo, as we are 
sure he possessed it in its highest elegance. Whit 
a loss, Euphronius, is it to the literary world, that 
the treatise which he wrote upon this sulfect is 
perished with many other valuable works of that 
age ! But though we are deprived of the benefit of 
his observations, we are happily not without an in^ 
stance of their effects ; and his own memoirs will 
ever remain as the best and brightest exemplar not 
only of true generalship, but of fine writing. He 
published them, indeed, only as materials for the 
use of those who should be disposed to enlarge upon 
that remarltable period of the Roman story; yet 
the purity and gracefulness of his style were sudi, 
that no judicious writer durst attempt to touch tSie 
subject after him. 

Having produced so illustrious an instanccf Ih fii- 
vour of an art for which I have ventured to adndre 
yoti. It would be impertinent to add a second, were 
I to cite a less authority than that of the immoftal 
lYdly. This noble author, in his dialogue concern- 
faig the celebrated Roman orators, frequently men- 
tions It as a very high encomium, that they pos- 
sessed the elegance of their native language ; and 
introduces Brutus as declaring, that he should pre- 
fer the honour of being esteemed the great master 
and improver of Roman eloquence, even to the 
glory of many triumphs. 
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But to add reason to precedent, and to view this 
art in its use as well us its dignity, will it not be 
allowed of some importance^ when it is considered, 
that eloquence is one of the most considendile 
auxiliaries of truth ? Nothing, indeed, coatributeff 
more to subdue the mind to the force of reason, 
than her beiog supported by the powerful assistance 
of masculine and vigorous oratory; as, on the con- 
trary, the most legitimate arguments may be disap- 
pointed of that success they deserve, by being at- 
tended with a spiritless and enfeebled ezpressioa. 
Accordingly, that, most elegant of writers, the in- 
imitable Mr. Addison, observes, in one of his es- 
says« that '* there is as much difference between 
comprehending a thought clothed in Cicero's lan- 
guage, and that of an ordinary writer, as between 
seeing an object by the light of a taper and the light 
of the sun." 

It is surely then a very strange conceit of the 
celebrated Malebranche, who seems to think the 
pleasure which arises from perusing a well-written 
piece, is of the criminal liind, and has its source in 
the weakness and effeminacy of the human heart 
A man must have a very- uncommon severity of 
temper indeed, who can find any thing to con- 
demn in adding charms to truth, and g^ning^the 
heart by captivating the ear : in amting roses with 
the thorns of science, and joining pleasure-with in- 
struction. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with a fine 
style, upon the same principle that it prefers regu- 
larity to confusion, and beauty to deformity. A 
taste of this sort is. Indeed, so far from being a 

d2 
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mark of any depravity of our iiatare, that I itbonld 
rather consider it as an evidence, in some degree, 
of the moral rectitude of its coDStitution ; as it is a 
proof of its retaining some relish, at least, of har- 
mony and order. 

One . might he apt, indeed, to suspect, that cer- 
tain writers amongst us had considered all heanties 
of this sort in the same gloomy view with Male- 
branche: or, at least, that they avoided every, re- 
finemcDt.in style, as unworthy a lover of truth and 
philosophy. Their sentiments are sunk hy the 
lowest expressions, and seem condemned to the 
first curse, of " creeping upon the ground all the 
days of their life." Others, on the contrary, mistake 
pomp for dignity; and, in order to raise their ei- 
pressions above vulgar language, lift them up be- 
yond common apprehensions; esteeming it (one 
should imagine) a mark of their genius, that it 
requires some ingenuity to penetrate their meaning. 
But how few writers, like Euphronius, know to hit 
that true medium which lies between those distant 
extremes ! How seldom do we meet with an aa- 
thor whose expressions, like those of my. Msnd; 
are glowing, but not glai'ing ; whose metaphors are 
natural, but not common ; whose periods are bar-' 
monious, but not poetical; in a word, whose senti- 
ments are well set, and. shown to the understanding ■ 
in their truest and most advantageous lustre ! I 
am, &c. 
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LXII. TO ORONTES, 

I INTENDED to have closed with your proposal, and 
passed a few weeks with you at * ♦ * ; but some 
unlucky affairs hare intervened, which will engage 
me, I fear, the remaining part of the season. . 

Amoog the amusements which the scene you are. 
in affords, I should have esteemed the conversation 
of Timoclea as a very principal entertainment ; and 
as I know you are fond of singular characters^ I 
recommend that lady to your acquaintance. 

Timoclea was once a beauty; but ill health, and 
worse fortune, have ruined those charms, which 
time would have ^yet spared. However, what- has 
spoiled her for a mistress, has improved her as a 
companion : and she is far more conversable now; 
as she has much less beauty, than when I used to ' 
see her once a week triumphing in the drawing- 
room. For, as few women (whatever they may , 
pretend) will value themselves upon their minds^ 
while they can gain admirers by their persons^ 
Timoclea never thought of charming by her wit, till 
she had no chance of making conquests by her 
beauty. She has seen a good deal of the world, 
and of the best company in it, as it is from thence 
she has derived whatever knowledge she possesses. 
You cannot, indeed, flatter her more, than by 
seeming to consider her as fond of reading and re- 
tirement. But the truth is, nature formed her for 
the joys of society; and she is never so thoroughly 
pleased as when she has a circle round her. 
It 4s upon those occasions she appears to full ad- 
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▼autage ; as I never knew any person who mts en- 
dowed with the talents for conversation to a hi|her 
degree. If I were disposed to write the charac- 
ters of the age» Tlmoclca Is the first persfm hi iht 
world to whose assistance I sltoald apply. She 
has the liappiect art of marking ont the dblfai- 
guishlng cast of her acquaintance, that 1 ever 
met with; and I hare known her, in an after- 
noon's conTersation, paint the manners with greater 
delicacy of Judgment and strength of colouriirg 
than is to be found dther in Theophrastns or 
Bmyere.. 

She has an inezhaustihle fund of wit ; but if 1 
may renture to diatlngnishy where one knows not 
even how to define, I should say it Is rather bril- 
liant than strong, lliis talent renders her the 
terror of all her female acquaintance ; yet she 
never sacrificed the absent, or mortified the preseut, 
merely for the sake of displaying the force of ber 
satire ; if any feel its sting, it is those only who 
first provoke it. Still, however, it most be owned, 
tbat lier resentments are frequently without Jnst 
loundation, and almost always beyond measure. 
But though she has much warmth, she has great 
generosity in her temper ; and, with all her faults, 
she is wdl worth your knowing. 

And now having given you this general plan of 
the strength and weakness of the place, I leave 
you to make jrour approaches as yon shall see pro- 
per. I am, &C. 
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LXIII. TO THE SAME. 

I LOOK upon verbal criticism, as.it is generally exer- 
cised, to be uo better tban a sort of learned leger- 
demain, by wbich the sense or nonsense of a pas- 
sage b artfnlly conveyed away, and some other in« 
troduced in its stead, as best suits with the purpose 
of the profound juggler. The dissertation you re- 
commended to my perusal has but served to con- 
firm me in these sentiments: for though I ad- 
mired the ingenuity of the artist, I could not but 
greatly suspect the justness of an art, which can 
thus press any author into the service of any hy- 
pothesis. 

I have sometimes amused mj'self with considering 
the entertainment it would afford to those ancients, 
whose worlis have had the honour to be attended 
by our commentators, could they rise out of their 
sepulchres, and peruse some of those curious con- 
jectures, that have been raised upon their respect- 
ive compositions. Were Horace, for instance, to 
read over only a few of those numberless restorers 
of his text, and expositors of his meaning, that 
have infested the republic of letters,— what a fund 
of pleasantry might he extract for a satire on criti- 
cal erudition ! How many harmless words would 
he see cruelly banished from their rightful fiosses- 
sions, merely because they happened to disturb 
some unmerciful philologist * On the other hand, 
he would, undoubtedly, smile at that penetradng 
sagacity, which has discovered meanings whidi 
never entered into his thoughts, and found o«t con- 
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running into parties upon so absurd an occasion ? 
The drum was a certain martial instrument used in 
those times ; as the word key is a technical term in 
music, importing the fundamental note which re- 
gulates the whole compojsition. It means, also, 
those little pieces of wood which the fingers strike 
against in an organ, &c. in order to make the instru- 
ment sound. The alteration here proposed, is so 
obvious and natural, that I am surprised none of the 
commentators hit upon it before. L, C, D** 

" Tfjoeedle-dum and Tweedle-dee.'] These words 
have greatly embarrassed the critics, who are ex- 
tremely expert in finding a difSculty where there is 
none. Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee are, most 
undoubtedly, the names of the two musicians ; and 
though they are styled by different appellations in 
the title of this epigram, yet that is no objection ^ 
for it is well known, that persons, in those times, 
had more surnames than one. S, M" "Absurd! 
here is evidently an error of the press, for there is 
not a single hint in all antiquity of the family of 
the y^weedle-dums and Tweedle-dees. The learned 
S, M. therefore, nodded when he undertook to ex- . 
plalti this passage. The sense will be very plain,, if 
we read, with a small alteration ,« ff^heedie-Tom, 
and fFaddle-The ; The being a known contraction 
for Theodore, as Tom is for Thomas. Waddle 
and Wheedle are likewise classical words. Thus- 
Pope: 

'< As when a dab-chick vioddlu through the copte." 

Duiu ii. j)9. 
" Obliquely waddling to the mark in view." 

Jb, iL 190. 
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*' And tbonghy indeed, I do not recollect to hue 
met with the verb to whemlU in anj pore antlMN', 
yet it is plain that it was In ase» since .we find the 
participle wheedling in an ancient tragedy com- 
posed abont. these times : 

•< A laughing, toying, wheedling, whinpsriag the. 
Will make him amble on a go«ip*s mmnge. 
And hold the disteff with a hand at patient 
At c^tr did Hereulet.** Jane Shore. 

*< Thamae and Theodore, therefore, were, most 
certainly, the Christian names of these two most- 
clans, to the contractions of which the words 
wheedle and waddle are added as characteristiCal of 
the persons and dispositions of the men: the 
former implying that Tom was a mean syoophrat, 
and the latter, that The had an awkward and ri- 
dicoloQS gait. F, J. Z." 

I know not, Orontes, how I shall escape yonr 
satire, for venturing to be thns free with a sdence 
which is sometimes, I think, admitted into a shate 
of yonr meditations : yet, tell me honestly, is not 
this a faithful specimen of the spirit and talents of 
the general class of critic- writers ? Far am I, how- 
ever, from thinking irreverently of those nsefiil 
members of the republic of letters, who, with mo- 
desty and proper diffidence, have offisred their assis- 
tance in throwing a light upon obscure passages in 
ancient authors. Even when this spirit breaks ont 
in its highest pride and petulance of refommtion, if 
il. confines itself to classical inquiries, I can be Con- 
tented with treating it only as an object of ridicule. 
But I must confess, when I find it, with an assured 
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and confident air, supporting religious or political 
doctrines upon the verf uncertain foundation of ?!»• 
rious readings, forced analogies, and pr^arions' 
conjectures, it is not without some difficulty 1 can 
suppress my indignation. Farewell. I am, &c. 

LXIV. TO PHILOTES. 

Tunteidge, Aug. 4. 

I THINK I promised yon a letter from this place : 
yet have nothing more material to write than that' 
I get safe hither. To any other man I should' 
make an apology for troubling him with an infor- 
mation so trivial : but among true friends there is 
nothing indifferent; and what would seem of no 
consequence to others, has, in intercourses of this 
nature, its weight and value. A by-stander, unac- 
quainted with play, may foncy, perhaps, that the 
counters are of no more worth than they appear ; 
but those who are engaged in the game, know they 
are to be considered at a higher rate. Yon see I 
draw my allusions from the scene before me; a 
propriety which the critics, I think; upon some oc- 
casions, 'recommend. 

I have often wondered what odd whim could 
first induce the healthy to follow the sick into places 
of this sort, and lay the scene of their diversions 
amidst the most wretched part of our species : one 
should imagine an hospital the last spot in the 
world to which those who are in pursuit of plea- 
sure would think of resorting. However, so it Is^ 
and by this means the company here fiimlsh out s 
tragi-comedy of the most singular kind. While 
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some are literally dying, others are expiring in me- 
taphor; aud, in one scene, you are presented with 
the real, and, in another, with the fantastical pains 
of mankind. An ignorant spectator might be apt 
to snspect, that each * party was eodeayouring to 
qualify itself for acting in the opposite character : 
for the infirm cannot labour, more earnestly to re- 
cover the strength they have lost, than the robost 
to dissipate that which they possess. Thus the 
diseased pass not more anxious nights in their beds, 
than the healthy at the hazard- tables ; and I fre- 
quently see a game at quadrille occasion as serere 
disquietudes as a fit of the gout. As for myself, I 
perform a sort of middle part in this motley drama; 
and am sometimes disposed to join with the inva- 
lids iu envying the healthy, and sometimes have 
spirits enough to mix with the gay in pitying the 
• splenetic. 

The truth is, I have found some benefit by the 
waters ; but 1 shaU not be so sanguine as to pro- 
nounce with certainty of their effects, till I see how 
they enable me to pass through the approaching 
winter. That season, you know, is the time of 
trial with me ; and if I get over the next with more 
ease than the last, I shall think myself obliged to 
celebrate the nymph of these springs in grateful 
sonnet. 

But let times and seasons operate as they may, 
there is one part of me over which they will have 
no power : and in all the changes of this uncertain 
constitution, my heart will ever continue fixed and 
firmly yours, I am, &c. 
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LXV. TO ORONTES. 

May 6, 1735. 

Let othci's consider you for those ample posses- 
sions you enjoy : suffer me to say, that it is your 
application of them alone which renders either them 
or you valuable in my estimation. Your splendid 
roofs and elegant accommodations I can view with- 
out the least emotion of envy : but when I observe 
you in full power of exerting the noble purposes of 
your exalted generosity — it is then, I confess, I am 
apt to reflect, with some regret, on the humbler 
supplies of my own more limited finances* Nihil 
habet (to speak of you in the same language that the 
first of orators addressed the greatest of emperors) 
for tuna tua rnqjus, quam ut possis; nee natura me- 
Hits, quam ut velis, servare quamplurimos. To be 
able to soften the calamities of mankind, and in- 
spire gladness into a heart oppressed with want^ is, 
indeed, the noblest privilege of an enlarged fortune : 
but to exercise that privilege in all its generous re- 
finements, is an instance of the most uncommon 
elegance, both of temper and understanding. 
- In the ordinaiy dispensations of bounty, little ad- 
dress is required : but when it is to be applied to 
those of a superior rank and more elevated mindj 
there is as much charity discovered in the manner 
as in the measure of one's benevolence. It is some* 
thing extremely mortifying to a well-formed spirit, 
to see itself considered as an object of compassion ; 
as it is the part of improved humanity to humour 
this honest pride in our nature, and to relieve the 
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Becessities without offeuduig the delicBcir of tbe 
distressed. 

I liave seen charity (if charity it might be called] 
insalt with an air of pity, and wouud at the same 
time that it healed. Bat I have seen, too» the hi|li- 
Mt manificence dispensed with the most refined 
tenderness, and a bounty conferred with as mvch 
address as the most artful would employ in solictt- 
ing one. Suffer me, Orontes, upon this single oc- 
casion, to gratify my own indinatioos in rloleuce to 
yours, by pointing out the particular instance I have 
in my view; and allow me, at the same time, to 
join my acknowledgments with those of the unfor- 
tunate person I recommended to yonr protection, 
(br the generous assistance you lately afforded him. 
I am^ &c. 

LXVl. TO CLEORA. 

Sep. 5« 1737* 
ShaIiI. I own to yoB that I cannot repent of an of- 
fence which occasioned so agreeable a reproof ^ A 
censure, conveyed in such genteel terms, ciMurms 
more than corrects, and tempts rather than re- 
foitns. I am sure, at least, though I should regret 
the crime, I shall always admire the rebuke, and 
long to kiss tlie hand that chasteneth in so pleasing 
a manner. However, I shall, for the future, strictly 
pursue your orders; and have sent yon, in this 
second parcel, no other books than what my own 
tibrary supplied. Among these, you will find a 
collection of letters : I do not recommend them to 
yoB, having never read them ; nor, indeed^ am I ac- 
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quainted with their characters ; bat they preaented 
themselves to my hands, as I was tumbling over 
some others ; so I threw them in with the rest, 
and gare them a chance of adding to your ammie* 
ment. I wish I conld meet with any thing tbtt 
had even the least probability. of contributing to 
mine. But, 

forlorn of Che^ 
Whither shall I betake me, where tubeist ?— ifiZton. 

Time, that reconciles one to most things, has not 
been able to render your absence, in any degree, 
less uneasy to me. I may rather be said fo haunt 
the house in which I live, than to mdke one of the 
family. I walk in and out of the rooms like a rest- 
less spirit : for I never speak till I am spoken to, 
and then generally answer, like Banquo^s' ghost in 
Macbeth, with a deep sigh, and a nod. Thus abs- 
tracted from every thing about me, I am yet quite 
ruined for a hermit; and find no more satis* 
faction in retirement than you do in the company 
of • • ». 

How often do I wish myself in possession of that 
famous ring you were mentioning the other day, 
which had the property of rendering those who 
wore it invisible ! I would rather be master of this 
wonderful unique^ than of the kingdom which 
Oyges - gained by means of it ; as I might then 
Utend you, like your guardian angel, without cen- 
tre or obstruction. How i^greeable would it be to 
reak out upon you, like iGueas from his cloud, 
'here yon,le%5t expected mej and jpin ag^n. the 
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dear companion of my fortunes, in spite of that re- 
lentless power, who has raised so manjcrael storms 
to destroy ns ! Bat whilst I employed this eztiraor- 
dinary ring to these and a thousand other pleasing 
purposes, you would have nothing to apprehend 
from my being invested vrith such an iuvisibie fo- 
cnlty. That iunocence which guards and adorns 
my Cleora in her most gay and public hours, attends 
her, I well know, in her most private and rethed 
ones ; and she, who always acts under the eye of 
the Best of Beings, has nothing to fear from the 
secret inspection of any mortal. Adieu. I am, &c. 

LXVII. TO BUPHRONIUS. 

May 5, I74S. 

If yon received the first account of my loss from 
pther hands than mine, you must impute it to the 
dejection of mind into which that accident threw 
me. The blow, indeed, fell with too much sev«. 
rity, . to leave me capable of recollecting myself 
enough to write to you immediately ; as there can- ' 
not, perhaps, be a greater shock to a breast of any 
sensibility, than to see its earliest and most valuable 
connexions irreparably broken ; than to find itself 
forever torn from the first and most endeai^ object 
of its highest veneration. At least, the affection and 
esteem I bore to that excellent parent, were found- 
ed upon so many and such uncommon motives 
that his death has given me occasion to lament not 
only a most tender father, but a most valuable 
friend. 
That I can no longer enjoy the benefit of his 
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animating example, is one among the many aggra- 
vating circumstances of my affliction; and I often 
apply to myself, what an excellent ancient has said 
upon a similar occasion, Vereor ne nunc negligen' 
tius vivam. There is nothing, in truth, puts us so 
much upon our guard, as to act under the constant 
inspection of one, whose virtues, as well as years, 
have rendered venerable. Never, indeed, did the 
dignity of goodness appear more irresistible in any 
man : yet there was something, at the same time, 
so geutle> in his mannei*s, such an innocency and 
cheerfulness in his conversation, that he was as 
sure to gain affection as to inspire reverence. 

It has been observed (and I think by Cowley) 
" That a man in much business, must either make 
himself a knave, or the world will make him a 
fool." If there is any truth in this observation, it is 
not, however, without an exception. My father was 
early engaged in the great scenes of business, where 
he continued almost to his very last hour ; yet he 
preserved (lis integrity firm and unbroken through 
all tho3e powerful assaults he must necessarily have 
encountered in so long a course of action. 

If it were justice, indeed, to his other virtues^ to 
single out any particular one, as shining with supe. 
Hor lustre to the rest, I should point to his probity 
as the brightest part of his character. But the. 
truth is, the whole tenor of his conduct was one 
uniform exercise of every moral quality that can 
adorn and exalt human nature. To defend the in- 
jured, to relieve the indigent, to protect the dis- 
tressed, was the chief end and aim of all his endea- 
vours ; and his principal motive both for engaging 
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and peraevenng in his profestton, was, to muMe 
himself more abundantly to gratify so gloriow w 
.ambition. 

No man had a higher relish of the pleasures of 
retired and contemplative life ; as none was more 
qualified to enter into those calm scenes ^th greal« 
er ease and dignity. He had nothing to make kus 
desirons of flying from the reflectioits of his OWB 
mind, nor any passions whieh his moderate patri- 
mony would not have been more than sufficient to 
have gratified. But to live for himself only, was aot 
consistent with his generous and enlarged senti- 
ments. It was a spirit of benevolence that led hin 
Into the active scenes of the world ; which, upon 
any other prindple, he would either never bate 
entered, or soon have renounced. And it was that 
godlilce spirit which conducted and supported him 
through his useful progress, to the honour and 
interest of his family and friends, and to the base- 
fit of every creature that could possibly be oompre- 
headed within the extensive circle of his benefi- 
cence. 

I well know, my dear Enphronius, the high re- 
gard yon pay to every character of merit in general, 
and the esteem in which you held this most valu* 
able man in particular. 1 am sure, therefore, you 
would not forgive me, were I to make an apology 
for leaving with you this private monument of.my 
veneration for a parent, whose least and lowest 
claim to my gratitude and esteem is, that I am in- 
debted to him for my birth. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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LXriII. TO PHILOTES. 

I AM .particularly pleased with a passage in Homer, 
^herein Jupiter is represeuted as taking off his eyes^ 
with a sort of satiety, from the horror of the .field 
of battle, and relieving himself with a view of the 
Hippomolgi, a people famous, it. seems, for their, 
innocence and simplicity of manners. It is in order 
to practise the same, kind of experiment, and give 
myself a short remission from that scene of turbu- 
lence and contention in ^hich I am engaged, that I 
now turn my thoughts on you, Philotes, whose 
temperance and moderation may well justify me in 
calling you a modern Hippomolgian. .i 

I forget which of the ancients it is, that recom- 
mends this method of thinking over the virtues of 
one's acquaintance : but I am sure it is sometimes- 
necessary to do so, in order to keep, one's self in 
humour with our. species, and preserve the spirit 
of philanthropy from being entirely extinguished. 
Those who frequent the ambitious walks of life,^ 
are apt to take their estimate of mankind from th^ 
small part of it that lies before them, and consider 
the rest of the world as practising, in different and 
under parts, the same treachery and dissimulation 
which mark out the characters of their superiors. 
It is difficult, indeed, to preserve the mind from, 
falling into a general contempt of our race, whilst, 
one is conversant with the worst part of it, I la-- 
bour, however, as much as possible, to guard 
against that ungenerous disposition ; as nothing is 
so apt to kill those seeds of benevolence, which 

VOL. II. E 
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every man should endeavour to cultivate in his 
breast. 

Illy surely, therefore, have those wits employed 
their talents^ who have made our s{)ecies the oligect 
of their satire, and afibcted to subdue the yasity, 
by derogating from the virtues of the human heah. 
But it will be found, I believe,. upon an impartial 
examination, that there is more folly than maUoe 
in our natures, and that mankind oftener act wrong 
through ignorance than design. Perhaps^ the true 
measure of human merit is ndther to be taken 
from the histories of former times, nor fitKia what 
passes in the noore striking scenes of the preflent 
generation. The greatest virtues have, probabiyi 
been ever the most obscure ; and, I am persuaded, 
in all ages of the world, more genuine heroism has 
been overlooked and unknown, than either re- 
corded or observed. That alipiid rffa i wwi, as 
Tully calls it, that celestial spark, which every man 
who coolly contemplates his own mind may dlsoo* 
ver within him, operates where we least look 
for it ; and often raises the noblest productions of 
virtue in the shade and obscurity of life. 

But it is time to quit speculation for action^ and 
return to the common affsdrs of the world. I.shalf 
certainly do so with more advantage, by keeping 
Philotes still in my view ; as I shall enter into the 
interests of mankind with more alacrity, by tlius 
considering the virtues ef his honest heart as less 
ringalar than I am sometimes indined to ilvppose. 
Adieu. lam, &c. 
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LXIX. Ta THE SAME. 

A«g;9,US9. 

Let it not be any disconragenebt to yon, Phlkites, 
that 70a have hitherto received but little tfatlsfM- 
tion from those noble specolatioiis wherein yoa are 
employed. " Tmth (to use the expression of the 
excellent Mr. WoUaston) is the offspring of nnbro- 
ken meditations, and of thoughts often revised and 
corrected." It requires, indeed, great patience and 
resolution to dissipate that cloud of darkness which 
surrounds her ; or (if yon will aUow me to go to an 
old philosopher for my allusion) to draw her up 
from that profound well in which she lies con- 
cealed. 

There is, however, such a general connexion in 
the operations of nature, that the discovery even of 
a single truth, opens the way to numberless others ; 
and when once the mind has hit upon a ligfit 
scent, she cannot wholly pursue her inquiries In 
vain. 



ut monthragie pexuepe ferai 
NarilMii Inveniunt inteotas fronde qoieCet, 
Con Mmel inttiterint YMtigU certa Tiat ; 
Sic alittd ex alio par te tute ^pie ▼idere 
—in rebus poteris, ciecaique latebns 
Tnrinuare omnat, et venun protrahere inde.— Zwcret. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that after having 
exerted all our sagacity and industry^ we sbaU 
scarce arrive at certainty in many speculative 
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trotb). Proiidence don not Ecem to hu\ 
tended (liat ne ihould erer be io poMetait 
demon St rat Lve knowledge, beyond & veiy Ui 
compiui; though, at the same time, it cum 
(opposed, without tbe higheii injasiice to thei 
ndentADthorofonriiatares,thathe baileft u 
ccuarj truihg withont evident note* of dittlm 
Bal while tlie powers of the mind are thng lii 
in their eitent, and greatly fallible, lihewii 
tlieir operation!, is it not amazing, Philolei, 
mankind ibonld insalt each other for dlfferei 
opinion, and treat erery nollou that opposes 
own, witli obloquy and contempt? ,l« it not 
ling that a creature, with talents lo precarion 
circumscribeil, should usurp that confidence i 
can only belong lo much superior beings, and i 
a deference which is due to perfection a] 
Sorely, the greatest arrogance that ever en 
into the human heart, is that which not onl] 
tend^ 10 be positive itself, in points whereii 
best aud wisest bare disagreed, but look* i 
with all the insolent superiority of coutemp 
pity on those whose impartial reasonings bai 
them into opposite conclusions. 

There Is nothiiig, perhaps, more evident, 
that our intellectnal Tacullies are not formed t 
general standard ; aud, conaeqnently, that c 
aity of opinion is of the rerj essence of our nsl 
It seems probable (hat this dispaiity esteods 
to OUT sentitiFe powers : and thongh we agre 
deed, in giving tbe same names to certain t 
appearances, — aa whiteness, for instance, to ■ 
—yet it i* by no meaua deiuonstratiou, tbi 
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particular body which affects us with that sensa- 
tion, raises the same precise idea in any two peri 
sons who shall happen to contemplate it together. 
Thus I have often heard you mention your youngest 
daughter as being the exact counterpart of her mo- 
ther : now she does not appear to me to resemble 
her in any single feature. To what can this dis- 
agreement in our judgments be owing, but to a 
difference in the structure of our organs of sight ? 
Yet as justly, Philotes, might you disclaim me for 
your friend, and look upon me with^contemp^for 
not discovering a similitude which appears so evi- 
dent to your eyes, as any man can abuse or despise 
another for nbt apprehending the force of that ar- 
gament which carries conviction to his own under- 
standing. 

* Happy had it been for the peace of the world, if 
our maiutaiiiers of systems, either in religion or 
politics, had conducted their several debates with 
the full impression of this truth upon their minds ! 
Genuine philosol)hy is ever, indeed, the least dog- 
matical ; and I am always inclined to suspect the 
force of that argument which is obtruded with ar- 
rogance and sufficiency. 

I am wonderfully pleased with a passage I met 
with the other day, in the preface to Mr. Boyle's 
•Philosophical Essays : and would recommend that 
cautious spirit, by which he professes to have con- 
ducted himself in his physical researches, as worthy 
the imitation of inquirers after truth of every 
kind. ; 

" Perhaps you will wonder," says he, ** that in 
almost every one of the following essay«, I should 
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lue 80 oftM, perhapif it ieenu, U iimU impriU^^ 
bkf as argne a diffld«ice of the trntb of fhe epU 
nioos I incUne to ; and that I ahoald be to stay of 
layiDg down principlesy and aoBietimes of so mack 
as fentnring at explications. Bat I must Iredy ew- 
fess> that haying met with many things of which I 
4xmld gife myself no one probable causey and some 
things of which sereral canses may be assigned, so 
difibriug as not to agree in any thing, nnkss in their 
being, all of them, probable enough^ 1 ha?B often 
foond snch difficnlties in searching into the oamei 
and manner of things, and I am so sensible of sy 
own disability to surmount those difficulties, that I 
dare speak confidently and poritively of very few 
things, except matter of fact. And when I veA^ 
ture to deliver any thing by way of opinion, I 
should, if it were not for mere shame, speair yet 
more diffidently than I have been wont to do. Nor 
have my thonghts been altogether idleo^^n fbnning 
notions, and attempting to devise hypotheses. But 
I have hitherto (though not always, yet not nnfie* 
qvently) found, that what pleased me for a while, 
was soon after disgraced by some forther or new 
experiment. And, indeed, I have the less envied 
many (for I say not all) of those writers, who have 
talten upon them to deliver the causes of things, 
and explicate the mysteries of nature ^ since I have 
had an opportunity to observe how many of their 
doctrines after having been, for a while, applauded, 
and even admired, have a^erwards been confuted 
by some new pbaeuomenon in nature, which was 
e^her nnlcnown to such writers, or not safficieiltly 
considered by theot," 
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If pQutivQDeas ooiiid become any nao, in any 
pouit of mere specolatiooy il must bare been tfaia 
truly noble pbUosopher, wbeiL he waa 4eli«ning 
tbe nusak of hia atudtes in a aciencey wherein, by 
the united confession of the whoift worid» he so 
eminently excelled. But he had too much genero^ 
sity to prescribe his own notions as a measnra to 
the judgment of others^ and too much good aenaa 
to assert them with heat or confidence. 

Wboever, Philotes, pursues his speculations wkih. 
this humble, unarrogating temper of mind, and 
with the best exertion of those faculties which 
Providence has assigned him, though he should 
not find the conWctiouy never, surely, can he fud 
of the reward of truth. 1 am, &c 

LXX. * TO PALAMBI»8. 

(v malice had never Broke looae upon the workU 
till it seized your reputation, I might reasonably 
condole with you on falling the first prey to its nn« 
i-estrained ragci. But tb^ spectre has haunted m^ 
rit almost from its eaiiiest existence : and. when 
aU mankind were as yet included within a single 
family* one of tbemy we know» rose up in malig- 
nity of soul ag^nst his innocent brother* Virtue, 
it should seem* therefor^, haa now been too long 
acquainted with this her constant persecutor^ 19. be 
either terrified or dejected at an appearance so com^ 
mon. The troth of it is, she must either renouooa 
4)er noblest theatre of action, and seclude benKslI 
in cells and deserts, or be contented Xq ent^y ipon 
the stage of the world with this fiend in her trsis* 
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SbecaiDDot triumph, if she will not be'tradooed; 
Bod 8he should consider the damoors of oeflbBiti 
when joined with her ownconscioas applattse, as 
so many acclamations that confirm her victory. - 
* Let those who harbour this worst of hnnian dis^ 
positions consider the many wretched and con- 
temptible circumstances which attend it : hut -it-b 
the business of him who unjustly suffers from it; 
to reflect how it may be turned to his advantage. 
Remember, then, my friend, that Generosity would 
lose half her dignity, if Malice did not contribute 
to her elevation ; and he that has never been in^ 
jured, has never fiad it in his power to exercise the 
noblest privilege of heroic virtue. There is another 
consolation which may be derived from the rancour 
of the world, as it will instruct one in a piece of 
knowledge of the most singular benefit in our pro- 
gress through it : it will teach us to distinguish ge^ 
uuine friendship from counterfeit. For he oulj 
who is warmed with the real flame of amity, in^ 
rise up to support his single negative, in oppositi^c^ 
to the clamorous votes of an undistinguishing muJU 
titude. ^ . , . I 

He, indeed, who can see a cool and deliberate 
injury done to his friend, without feeling himsdi 
wounded in his most sensible part, has never knowd 
the force of the most generous of all the human 
affections. Every man, who has not taken the sa^ 
cred name of friendship in vain, will subscribe to 
those sentiments which Homer puts into the moutl 
of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope has opetied and 
enlarged with such inimitable strength and s[4< 
rit: 
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A generous friendship no cold medium knows. 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows : 
One should our interests and our passions be ; 
My friend must hate the man that injures me. ix. 6(>9. 

It may greatly also allay the psun which attends the 
wounds of defamation, and which are always most 
severely felt by those who least deserve them^'to 
reflect, that though Malice generally flings the first 
stone, it is Folly and Ignorance, it is Indolence or 
Irresolution, which are principally concerned in 
swelling the heap. When the tide of censure mds 
strongly against any particular character,* the ge- 
nerality of mankind are too careless or too impo-^ 
tent to withstand the current ; and thus, without 
any particular malice in their own natures, are 
often indolently carried along with others, by tamely 
falling in with the general stream. The number of 
those who really mean one harm, will wonderfully 
lessen after the deductions which may fairly be 
made of this sort : and the cup of unjust reproach 
must surely lose much of its bitterness, where odh 
is persuaded that Malevolence has the least share 
in mingling the draught. For nothing, perbape; 
stings a generous mind more sensibly in wrongs of 
this sort, than to consider them as evidences of 'a 
general malignity in human nature. But, from 
whatever causes these storms may arise. Virtue 
would not be true to her own native privileges, H 
she suffered herself to sink under them. It is from 
that strength and firmness, which upright inten- 
tions will ever secure to an honest mind, that Pa- 
lamedes, I am persuaded, will stand superior to 
those unmerited reproaches which assault his cha- 

b2 
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racter, And preserve an mibroken repose amidst 
the little noise and strife of ignorant or niaUeions 
tonguiss. Farewell. I ana, S^c 

tXXl. TOPHILOTEt. 

April 9, 1740. 

Theeb IB no adrantage which attends a popular 
geuinSy that I am so much inclined to envy, as the 
privile^B of rendering aierlt conspicuous. An anthor 
who hoft raised the attention &( the public to his 
f rodoctions^ and gained a whole nation for his au- 
diopcey. mapf be considered as guardian of the tem- 
ple of Fame, and iwrested with the prerogative of 
I^Hng entrance to whomsoever he deems worthy of 
that glorious distinction. Bui the praise of an or- 
ikmrf wpter oiMtnicts rather than advances the 
iionoiur dne to merit, and sullies the lustre it swans 
%p> celebrate. Impotent panegyric operates lilte a 
bUght wherever it falls, and injures all that it 
teytobet^ Accordingly, Henry the IVth of France, 
was wont hmncwonsty to ascribe his early gray hairs 
to. the 9^Qt of numberless wretdied eempliments 
which were paid him by a oerlun ridiculous orator 
of his times. But though the wreaths of Mly 
ihottld not disgrace the temple tiiey surround, they 
wither, at least, as soo» as received; and if they 
•hoQld not be offensive, most certainly, however, 
4iey will be tranrient. Whereas those, on tihe eon- 
(raiy, with which an Horace or a Boileau, an Ad- 
diMB or a Pope, "have crowned the virtues of thcfr 
coiitempQilaries, are as permanent as they are illns- 
trions,. and \rill preserve tMr colours and fr agran e e 
to remotcsl agesu 
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If I could thus w^ave the garlands of mtfading 
applauee^ — ^if I were in the iicimber of ttitme cbftsen 
spirits^ whose approbation is fatney-^otfr frlted 
should not want that distinguishing tribute Which 
his yii*tues deserve, and you request. I would tell 
the world, (and tell it in a voice that should be 
heard far, and remembered long) that Eusebes, 
ivith all the knowledge and experience of these 
later ages, has all the innocence and simplicity of 
the earliest : that he enforces the doctrines of his 
sacred fanction, not With the n^n pomp of dsteotiu 
tious eloquence, but with the far more pow^rfol 
persuasion of active and eiettiplftly virtue : that he 
softens the severity of precept With the ease and 
familiarity of conversation ; and, by generoioiy 
mingling with the meanest Committed to his care, 
insinuates the instructor under the air of the com- 
panion : that, whilst he thus fills up the circle of 
his private station, he still tun^s his regards to the 
public, and employs his genios, his industry, aad 
his fortune, in prosecuting and pexfecting those dis- 
coveries, which tend most to the general benefit Of 
manldnd : in a word^ that whilst others df his or- 
der are contending for the ambitious prizes of ec- 
clesiastical dignities^ it is his glorious |»re^emi- 
nence to merit the highest, without eif^iying or so- 
liciting even the lowest; This, and yet more than 
this, the world should heaf of your friend, if Ae 
world were inclined to listen to my voice. Btt 
though you, perhaps, Philotes, may be wUfiog to 
give audience to my Muse^ 

namque tu solebat 
Mess aliquid putaie nugas*— Co^uJ. 
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can she hope 'to find farour, likewise, in the sight 
of the public ? Let me, then; rather content my- 
jelf. with the silent admiration of those nrtnes, 
.which I am not viorthy to celebrate ; and leave it 
to others to place the good works of Eusebes, where 
they may ** shine forth before men." I am, &e. 



LXXII. TO THE SAME. 

4 . Dec 7, 1737. 

The visits of a friend, like those of the snn at this 
season, are extremely enlivening. I am snre, at 
least, they would both be particularly acceptable to 
me at present, when my mind is as much overcast 
as the heavens. I hope, therefore,- you will not 
drop the design your letter intimates, of spending 
a few days vnth me, in your way to * • •. Your 
company will greatly contribute to dispierse those 
douds of melancholy which the loss of a very va- 
luable friend has hung over me. There is some- 
thing, indeed, in the first moments* of separation 
from those whom a daily commerce and long habi- 
tude of friendship has grafted upon the heart, that 
disorders our whole frame of thought and disco- 
lours all one's enjoyments. Let Philosophy assist 
with the utmost of her vaunted strength, the mind 
cannot immediately recover the firmness of its pos- 
ture, when those amicable props, upon which it 
used to rest, are totally removed. Even the most 
Indifferent objects with which we have long been 
familiar, take some kind of root in our hearts: 
and *' I should hardly care'' (as a celebrated au- 
thor has with great good nature observed) " to 
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have an old post pulled op, which I remembered 
ever since I was a child," 

To know how to receive th^ full satisfaction of a 
present enjoyment, with a disposition prepared at 
the same time to yield it up without reluctance, is 
hardly, I doubt, reconcileable to humanity: pain, 
in being disunited from those we love, is a tax we 
must be contented to pay, if we would enjoy the 
pleasures of the social affections. One would not 
wish, indeed, to be wholly insensible to disquie- 
tudes of this kind ; and we must renounce the 
most refined reUsh of our being, if we would, upon* 
all occasions^ possess our souls in a stoical tran- 
quillity.. 

That ancient philosopher, whose precept it was, 
to converse with our friends as if they might one 
day prove our enemies, has been justly censured as 
advancing a very ungenerous maxim. To remem- 
ber, however, that we must one day most certainly 
be divided from them, is a reflection, methinks, 
that should enter with us into our tender coo- 
nexions of every kind. From the present discom- 
posure, therefore, of my own breast, and from 
that share which I take in whatever may affect the 
repose of yours, I cannot bid yoit adieu, without 
reminding^ you, at the same time, of the useful 
caution of one of your poetical acquaintance i 

Quicquid amas, cupiai non placxiiue nimis. 

I am^ &c. 
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LXXIII. TO PALAMKlyES. 

Feb. IS, mi. 

If one would rate any particular m^iit according to 
its true valuatioD, it may be necessary, perhaps, to 
consider bow far it can be justly claimed by man- 
kind in general. I am sure, at least, when I read 
the very uncommon sentiments of your last letter, 
I found their judicious author rise in my esteem, 
by reflecting, that there is not a more singular duh 
racter in the world than that of a thinking man. (t 
is not merely having a succes^oa of ideas whkfa 
lightly skim over the mind, that can with any pro- 
priety be styled by that denomfaiation. It is ob- 
serving them separately and distinctly, and raogiug 
them unde» their respective classes; it is caluily 
and steadily viewing our opinions on every side, 
and resolutely tracing them through allthdrcw- 
sequences and connexions, that constitutes the man 
of reflection, and distinguishes I'eason from tocy. 
Proridence, indeed, does not seem to have formed 
any very considerable number of our species for an 
CKtenstve exercise of this higher fiaculty: as the 
thoughts of the far greater part of manktod are 
necessarily restrained within the ordinary purposes 
of animal life. But even if we look up. to those 
who move in much superior orbits, and who have 
opportunities to improve, aa vrell as leisure to ex- 
ercise their understandings, we shall find that 
thinking is one of the least exerted privileges of 
cultivated humanity. 

It is, indeed, an operation, of the mind which 
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meets with many obstructions to check its jnst and 
free direction ; but there are two principles which 
prevail more or less in the constitutions of raodt 
men, that particularly contribute to keep this fa- 
culty of the soul unemployed : I mean pride and 
indolence. To. descend to truth through the tedi- 
ous progression of well-examined deductions, is 
considered as a rq^roach to the quickness of un- 
derstanding; as it is much too laborious a metho<i 
for any but those who are possessed of a vigonms 
and resolute acti?ity of mind. For this reason, the 
greater part of our species generally choose either 
to seize upon their conclusions at once, or to take 
them by rebound from others, as best suiting with 
their yanity or their laziness. Accordingly Mr. 
I^ocke observes, that there are not so many errors 
and wrong opinions in the world as is generally 
imagined. Not that he thinks mankind are by any 
means uniform In embraeing truth ; but because 
the majority of them, he maintains, have no thought 
or opinion at all about those doctrines concerning 
which they raise the greatest clamour. Like the 
eommon soldiers in an army, thef follow where 
their leaders direct, without knowing or even in- 
quiring into the canse for which they so warmly 
contend. 

This will account for the slew steps by which 
truth has advanced in the world, on one side ; and 
for those absurd systems iw^ich, at different pe- 
riods, have had an universal currency on the other. 
For there is a strange disposkion in human nature, 
eicfaer blindly to tread the same paths that have 
been travelled by ethcra, or te strike out intathe 
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most devious extravagaacefl : the. greater part of 
the world will either totally renooDce their 'reason^ 
or reason only from the wild suggestions of a 
heated imaginatioiK 

From the same source may be derived those divi- 
sions and animosities which break the union both 
of public and private societies, and turn the peace 
and harmony of human intercourse into dissonance 
and contention. For while men judge and act by 
such measures as have not been proved by the 
standard of dispassionate reason, they must equally 
be mistalcen in their estimates both of their own 
conduct and that of others. ... 

If we turn our view from active to contemplative 
life, we may have occasion, perhaps, to remark; 
that thinking is no less uncommon in the literary 
than the civil world. . The number of those writers 
who can, with any justness of expression, be termed 
thinking authors, would not form a very copious 
library, though one were to take in all of that kind 
whicli both ancient and modern times have pro^ 
duced. Necessarily, I imagine, must one exclude 
from a collection of this sort, all critics, commeu-' 
tators, modem Latin poets, translators, and, in 
short, all that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature, that owe their ejdstence 
merely to the thoughts of others. I should reject, 
for the same reason, such compilers as Valerius 
Manmus and Aulus Gellius : though it must be 
owned, indeed, their works have acquired .an ac- 
cidental value, as they preserve to us several curi- 
ous traces of antiquity, which time would other- 
wise have entirely worn out. Those teeming ge- 
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niuses, likewise, who have propagated the fraits 
of their stadies through a long series of tracts, 
would hare little preteqce, I believe, to be admitted 
as writers of reflection. For this reason, I cannot 
regret the loss of those incredible numbers of com- 
positions which some of the ancients are said to 
have produced : *- 

Quale fUit Cant rapido ferventius amni 
Ingenium; capsis quern £ama est esse librisqu* 
Ambustum propriis. Horace* 

.' » 

Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind him three 
hundred volumes of his own works, wherein he 
bad not inserted a single quotation ; and we have 
it upon the authority of Varro's own words,* that 
he himself composed four hundred and ninety 
books. Seneca assures us, that Didymus, the gram- 
marian, wrote no less than four, thousand; but 
Origeu, it seems, was yet more prolific, and ex- 
tended his performances even to six thousand 
treatises. It is obvious to imagine with what sort 
of materials the productions of such expeditious' 
workmen were wrought up : sound thought and 

• This passage is to be found in Aul. Oellius, who quotea ' 
it from a treatise which Varro had written concerning the 
wonderful eflRects of the number seven. But the sut^jeet of 
this piece cannot be more ridiculous than the style in whidi 
it appears to have been composed ; for that most learned 
author of his times (as Cicero, if I mistake not, somewfaet* 
caUs him) informed his readers in that performance, tejam 
duodcdmam annorum hebdomadam ingres^im es$e, ef ad 
turn diem septtutgirUa hebdomadat l^rorum comcr^p- 
ffiMe.— Aul. Oell. iii. 10. 
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weU-matared reflections could have no thare, we 
may be sure, in these hasty perfomiaiioes. ilms 
an books multipliedy whilst authors are scares} 
and so much easier is it to write than to thiak I 
Bat shall I not myself, Palamedes, prore an in^ 
stance that it is so, if I suspend, any longer, your 
own more important reflections, by intermptiiig 
yon with such as mine ? Adieu. I am, &c 

LXXIV. TO ORONTES. 

It is with much pleasure I look back upon that 
philosophical week which I lately enjoyed at***; 
as there is no part, perhaps, of social life, which 
affords more real satisfaction, than those honrs 
which one passes in rational and unreserved con- 
versation. 'Hie free communication of sentiments 
amongst a set of ingenious and specnlative friends, 
SQch as those you gave me the opportunity of meet- 
ing, throws the mind into the most advantageous 
exercise, and shows the strength or weakness of 
its opinions with greater force of conviction, tluia 
any other method we can employ. 

That ** it is not good for man to be alone,** b tme 
in more views of our species than one ; and society 
gives strength to our reason, as well as polish to 
our manners. The soul, when left entir^y to her 
own solitary contemplations, is insensibly drawn 
by a sort of constitntional bias, which genfoaJly 
leads her opinions to the side of her indinations^ 
Hence it irtlmt she contracts those peculiarities of 
reasoning, and little habits of thinking, Which so 
often confirm her in the most fantastical cscntf8« 



But nothing is more likely to recover the minil 
from thut Calse beiU, than the conRter-wajrmth of 
impartial debate. Conversation opens our vkwi^ 
and gives our fiaculties a more vigorous i^ay ; it 
puts us upon turning our notions on every side, and 
holds them up to a light that discovers those latent 
flaws, which would, probably, have lain concealed 
in the gloom of unagitated abstraction. Accord- 
ingly, one may remark, that most of those wild 
doctrines which have been let loose upon the world, 
have generally owed their birth to persons wh6se 
circumstances or dispositions hare given them the 
fewest opportunities of canvassing their respective 
systems, in the way of free and friendly debate. 
Had the authors of many an extravagant hypothesis 
discussed thdr princifdes in private circles, ere 
they had given vent to them in public, the observa* 
tion of Varro had never, perhaps, been made (or 
never, at least, with so much justice) that " there 
is no opinion so absurd, but has some i^iilasopher 
or other to produce in its support." 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is, that some 
of the finest pieces of antiquity are written in the 
dialogue manner. Plato and Tully, it should seem, 
thought truth could never be examined with more 
advantage, than amidst the amicable opposition of 
well-regulated converse. It is probable, indeed, 
that subjects of a serious and philosophical kind 
were more frequently the topics of Greek and B0* 
man conversations, than they are of ours ; as the 
circumstances of the worid had not yet given ooca* 
sion to those prudential reasons, which may now, 
perhaps, restrain a more free exchan^ of sentia 
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inente amongst as. - There was something, like- 
wise, in the very scenes themselves where they 
usually assembled, that almost unavoidably turned 
the stream of their conversations into this useful 
channel, l^eir rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you Icnow, with the statues of the greatest 
masters of reason that had then appeared in the 
world; and while Socrates or Aristotle. stood in 
their view, it is no wonder their discourse fell upon 
those subjects, which such animating representa- 
tions would naturally suggest. It is probabk, there- 
fore, that many of those ancient pieces which are 
drawn up in the dialogue manner, were no imagi- 
nary conversations invented by their authors, but 
faithful transcripts from real life : and it is this 
drcumstance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that remarliabie 
advantage over the generality of modern composi* 
tions, Which have been formed upon the same plan. 
I am sure, at least, I could scarce name ' more 
than three or four of this kind, which have ap- 
peared in our language, worthy of notice. My 
lord Shaftesbury's dialogue, entitled, " The Moral- 
ists;" Mr. Addison's upon Ancient Coins; Mr. 
Spence's upon the Odyssey ; together with those of 
my very ingenious frieud Philemon to Hydaspes; 
are almost the only productions, in this way, which 
have hitherto come forth amongst us with advan- 
tage. These, indeed, are all master-pieces of the 
iLind, and written in the true spirit of learning and 
politeness. The conversation in each of these most 
elegant performances is conducted not in the usual 
absurd method of introducing one disputant to be 
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tamely silenced by the other, but in the more lively 
dramatic manner, where a just contrast of characr 
ters is preserved throughout, and where the seve- 
ral speakers support their respective sentiments 
with all the strength and spirit of a well-bred op- 
position. < 
But oL all the conversation pieces, whether an- 
cient or modem, either of the moral or polite kind, 
1 know not one which is more elegantly written 
than the little anonymous dialogue concerning the 
rise and decline of eloquence among the Romans : 
I call it anonymous, though I am sensible It has 
been ascribed not only to Tacitus and Quintilian, 
but even to Suetonius. The reasons, however, 
which the critics have respectively produced, are 
so exceedingly precarious and inconclusive, that 
one must have a very extraordinary share of clas- 
sical faith indeed, to receive it as the performance 
of any of those celebrated writers. It is evidently^ 
however, a composition of that period in which 
they flourished ; and, if I were disposed to indulge 
a conjecture, I should be inclined to give it to the 
younger Pliny* It exactly coincides with his age ; 
it is addressed to one of his particular friends and 
correspondents; it is marked with some similar 
expressions and sentiments. But, as arguments of, 
this kind are always more imposing than solid, I 
recommend it to you as a piece, concerning the au- 
thor of which nothing satisfactory can be collected. 
This I may, one day or other, perhaps, attempt to 
prove in form, as 1 have amused myself with giving 
it an English dress. In the mean time, I have en- 
closed my translation in this packet ; not only with. 
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a ylew to yonr sentiments, but in rettun to your 
fiwrODr. I was persuaded I omdd not make yoa a 
better acknowledgiiient for the pleasare of that 
coAversation which I lately participated through 
your means, than by introdociog you to one, whidi 
(if my copy is not extremely injurious to its origi- 
nal) I iam sure, you cannot attend to without e<{ial 
entertainment and advantage. A^eu. I am, &c. 



A DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY.*. 

TO FABIUS. 

You have frequently, my fHend, required me to 
assign a reason, whence it has happened, that the 
oratorical character, which spread such a g^oriovs 
lustre upon former ages, is now so totidly extinct 
among us, as scarce to preserve even its name. It 
is the ancients alone, you observed, whom we 
distingaish with that appellation; while the elo- 
quent of the present times are styled only {headers, 
patrons, advocates, or any thing, in short, but 
orators. 

Hardly, I believe, should I have attempted a so- 
lution of your difficulty, or ventured upon the ex- 

• It U neoeaiary to inform thoie readers of the fbUowinc 
dh^logue who may be disposed to compare it with the ori- 
gind, that the editioii of Heumannu^, printed at Ctotttogen, 
I7l9f hpt tnen genciaUy foUo^f ed. 
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amination of a qnestion, wherein the genius of the 
moderns, if they cannot, or their judgment, if they 
will not rtee to the same heights, must necessarily 
be given up ; had I nothing of greater authority to 
effisr upon the subject, than my own particalar sen- 
timents. But having been present, in tlie very 
early part of my life, at a conversation between 
some persons of great eloquence, considering the 
age in which they lived, who discussed this very 
point ; my memory, and not my judgment, will be 
concerned, whilst I endeavour, in their own style 
and manner, and according to the regular course of 
their debate, to lay before you the several reason- 
ings of those celebrated geniuses : each of them, 
indeed, agreeably to the peculiar turn and character 
of the speaker, alleging different, though probable 
causes of the same fact ; but all of them supporting 
their respective sentiments with ingenuity and 
good sense. Nor were the orators of the present 
age without an advocate in this debate : for one of 
the company took the opposite side, and, treating 
the ancients with much severity and contempt^ de- 
dared in favour of modem eloquence. 

Marcus Aper and Julius Secundns, two distin- 
guished geniuses of our forum, made a visit to 
Maternus the day after he had publicly recited his 
tragedy of Cato: a piece, which gave, it seems, 
great offence to those in power, and was much can- 
vassed in all conversations. Maternus, indeed, 
seemed, throughout that ^ole performance, to 
have considered only what was suitable to the cha- 
racter of his hero, without paying a proper regard 
to those prudential restraints which were neccM- 
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sary for his own security. I was, at that timey a 
warm admirer and constant follower of those great 
men; insomuch, that I not only attended them 
when they were engaged in the courts of judicature; 
but, from my fond attachment to the arts of elo- 
quei^ce, and with a certain ardency : peculiar, to 
youth, I joined in all their parties, and was present 
at their most private conversations. ■ Their great 
abilities, however, could not secure them from thei 
critics. They alleged, that Secundus had by no 
means an easy elocution ; whilst Aper, they pre* 
tended, owed his reputation as an orator more to 
nature than to art. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
their objections . were without foundation. The 
speeches of the former were always delivered vnth . 
sufficient fluency; and his expression was clear, 
though concise : as the latter had, most undoubt- 
edly, a general tincture of literature. The. truth 
is, one could not so properly say he was without, M 
above the assistance of learning. He imagined, 
perhaps, the powers and application of lus genius 
would be so much the more admired, as it should 
not appear to derive any of its lustre from the 
acquired, arts. 

We found Maternus, when we entered his apart- 
ment,, with the tragedy in his hand which he had 
recited the day before. " Are you then,** said Se-- 
cundus, addressing himself to him, " so little dis- 
couraged with the malicious insinuations of these 
ilUnatured censures, as still to cherish this ob- 
noxious tragedy of yours ? Or, perhaps, yon are 
revising it, in order to expunge the exceptionable 
passages ; and purpose to send your Cato into the 
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world, I will not say with superior charms, but, at 
least, with greater security thap in Us origiuai 
form ?" ** Voa may peruse it," returned be, '* if yoa 
please; yoa will find it remains just in the same 
situation as when you heard it read. I intend, 
however, that Thyestes shall supply the defects of 
Cato : for I am meditating a tragedy upon thaf 
subject, and have already, indeed, formed the plan. 
I am hastening, therefore, the publication of tbU 
play in my hand, that I may apply myself entirely to 
my new design." *' Are you then, in good earnest," 
replied Aper, '' so enamoored of dramatic poetry, 
as to renounce the business of oratory in order to 
consecrate yoor whole leisure to — Medea, I think, 
it was before, and now, it seems, Thyestes? when 
the causes of so many worthy friends, the interests 
of so many powerful communities, demand yon in 
the forum : a task more than sufficient to employ 
your attention, though neither Cato nor Domitiua 
had any share of it ; though you were not conti- 
nually turning from one dramatic performance to 
another, and adding the tales of Greece to the 
history of Rome." 

*' I should be concerned," answered Matemtia, 
** at the severity of your rdnike, if the frequency of 
our debates, upon this snl^ect, had not rendered it 
somewhat familiar to me. But how," added he, 
smiling, 'Vcan you accuse me of deserting the bus!, 
ness of my profession, when I am every day engaged 
in defending poetry against your accusations ? And 
I am glad," continued he, looking towards Se* 
cundus, ** that we have now an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this point before so competent a judge. Uii 

VOL. II. p 
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decision will either determine me to renonneeaH 
pretensions to poetry for the fntere, or, which I 
rather hope, will be a sanction for mj quitting that 
Confined species of oratory, is which, methinks, I 
have snfiBciently laboured, and authorise the de- 
voting myself to the more enlarged and sacred elo- 
quence of the Muses." 

" Give me leave," interposed Secundus, " be- 
fore Aper talies exception to his judge, to say, what 
all honest ones usually do in the same circumstances, 
that [ desire to be excused from sitting in judgment 
upon a cause, wherein I must acknowledge myself 
biassed in favour of a party concerned. All the 
world is sensible of that strict friendship which has 
long subsisted between me and that excellent man, 
as well as great poet, Saleius Bassus. lb which 
let me add, if the Mnses are to be arraigned, I 
know of none who can offer more prevailing 
bribes." 

<< I have nothing to allege against Bassus," re- 
turned Aper, " or any other man, who, not 'having 
talents for the bar, chooses to establish a reputation 
of the poetical kind. Nor shall I suffer Matemus 
(for I am willing to join issue ¥riih him before you) 
to evade my charge, by drawing others into his 
party. My accusation is levelled singly against him ; 
who, formed as he is, by nature, with a most mas- 
culine and truly oratorical geniusj chooses to suffer 
so noble a Acuity to lie waste and uncultivated. I 
must remind him, however, that, by the exercise 
of this commanding talent, he might, at once, both 
acquire and support the most important .friend- 
iJtipSy and have the glory to see whole provinces 
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and natious rank themselves under his patronage ; 
a talent, of all others, the most advantageous, whe- 
ther considered with respect to interest or to ho- 
nours; a talent, in short, that affords the most 
Ulustrious means of propagating a reputation, not 
only witliin our own ' walls, but . throughout the 
whole compass of the Roman empire, and, indeed^ 
to the most distant nations of the globe. 

** If utility ought to be the governing motive of 
every action and every design of our lives : can we 
possibly be employed to better purpose, than in the 
exercise of an art, which enables a man, upon all 
occasions, to support the interest of his friend, to 
protect the rights of the stranger, to defend the 
cause of the injured? that not only renders him 
the terror of his open and secret adversaries, but 
secures him, as it were, by the most firm and per- 
manent guard > 

*' The particular usefulness, indeed, of this pro- 
fession is evidently manifested in the opportunities 
It supplies of serving others, though we should 
have no occasion to exert it in our own behalf: 
but should we upon any occurrence be ourselves 
attacked, the sword and buckler is not, a more 
powerful defence in the day of battle, than oratory 
in the dangerous season of public arraignment. 
What had Marcellus lately to oppose to the united 
resentment of the whole senate, but his eloquence ? 
Yet, supported by that formidable auxiliary, he 
stood firm and unmoved, amidst all the assaults of 
the artful Helvidius ; who, notwithstandiuK he was 
a man of sense and elocution, was totally inexpert 
iq the management of this sort of contests. But I 
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need not insist farther on this head; well per- 
suaded, as I am, that Matemus will not contro?ert 
to clear a truth. Rather let me obsenre the plea- 
sure which atteuds the exercise of the persaasire 
art: a pleasure which does not arise only once, 
perhaps, in a whole life, but flows in a perpetaal 
series of gratifications. What can be more agree- 
able to a liberal and ingenuous mind, formed with 
a relish of rational enjoyments, than to see one's 
levee crowded with a concourse of the most iUas- 
trious personages, not as followers of your interest 
or your power; not because you are rich, and desti- 
tute of heirs ; but singly in consideration "of your 
superior qualifications. It is not unusual, upon 
diese occasions, to observe the wealthy, the power- 
fill, and the childless, addressing themftelves to a 
young man (and probably no rich one) in favour of 
themselves or their friends. Tell me now, has au- 
thority or wealth a charm equal to the satis^tion 
of thus beholding persons 6f the highest dignity, 
venerable by their age, or powerful by their credit, 
HI the full enjoyment of every external advantage, 
courting your assistance, and tacitly acknowledging 
Uiat, great and distinguished as they are, there is 
something still wanting to them more valuable tbaa 
9II their possessions? Represent, to yourself the 
kononrable crowd of clients conduetiiig the orator 
from his house, and attending him in liis return ; 
think of the glorious appearance he makes in pub- 
He, the distinguishing respect that is.ptud to htm 
in the courts of judicature, the exultation of heart 
when he rises up before a full audience, hashed in 
solemn silence and &Ked attention, pressing round 
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the admired speaker, and receiTing every passion 
he deems proper to raise ! Yet these are but the 
ordinary joys of eloquence, and risible to every 
common observer. There are others, and those fair 
superior, of a more concealed and delicate kind, 
and of which the orator himself can alone be sen- 
sible. Docs he stand forth prepared with a studied 
harangue? As the composition, so the pleasure, 
in this instance, i^ more solid and equal. If, on 
the other hand, he rises in a new and unexpected 
debate, the previous solicitude, which he feels upon 
such occasions, recommends and improves the plea» 
sure of his success ; as, indeed, the most exquisite 
satisfaction of this kind is, when he boldly hazards 
the unpremeditated speech. For it is in the pro- 
ductions of genius, as in the fruits of the earth ; 
those which arise spontaneously are ever the most 
agreeable. If I may venture to mention myself, I 
must acknowledge, that neither the satisfaction I 
received when I was first invested with the latldave, 
nor even when I entered upon the several hi^ 
posts in the state ; though the pleasure was height- 
ened to me, not only as those honours were new lo 
my family, but as I was bom in a city by no meaas 
favourable to my pretensions ] the warm transports, 
I say, which I felt at those times, were far inferior 
to the Joy which has glowed in my breast, when I 
have successfully exerted my humble talents in de> 
fence of those causes and clients committed to my 
care. To say truth, I imagined myself, at ioch 
seasons, to be raised above the higbeK dignities,, 
and in the possession of something fiur more ▼»> 
luable, than either the &vour of the great or the 
bounty of the wealthy can ever bestow. 
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** Of all the arts or sciences, there is bo one 
which crowns its votaries with a reputation in any 
degree comparable to that of eloquence. It is not 
only those of a more exalted rank in the state, who 
are witnesses of the orator's fame ; it is extended 
to the observation even of our very youth of any 
hopes of merit. Whose example, for instance, do 
parents more frequently/ recommend to their sons? 
Or who are more the gaze and admiration of the 
people in general? Whilst every stranger that 
arrives, is curious of seeing the man, of whose 
character he has heard such honourable report. I 
will venture to affirm that Marcellus, whom I just 
now mentioned, and Vibius (for I choose to pro- 
duce my instiances .from modern times, rather than 
from those more remote) are as well known in the 
most distant corners of the empire, as they are at 
Capua or Vercells, the places, it is aaid, of their 
respective nativity : an honour for which they are 
by no means indebted to their immense riches* 
On the contrary, their wealth may justly, it should 
seem, be ascribed to their eloquence. Every age, 
Indeed, can produce persons of genius, who, by 
means of this powerful talent, have raised them- 
selves to the most exalted station. But the in» 
fltances I just now mentioned, are not drawn from 
distant times : they fall within the observation of 
our own eyes. Now the more obscure the original 
extraction of those illustrious persons. was, the 
more humble the patrimony to which they were 
bom, so much stronger proof they afford of the 
great advantage of the oratorical arts. Accord- 
ingly, without the recommendation of family or 
fortune, without any thing very extraordinary in 
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their virtues, (and one of them rather contemptible 
io his address) they have, for many years, main- 
tained the highest credit and authority among their 
fellow-citicens. Thus, from being chiefs in' the 
forum, where they preserved their distinguished 
eminence as long as they thought proper, they have 
passed on to the enjoyment of the same high rank 
in Vespasian's favour, whose esteem for them seemsf 
to be mixed even with a degree of reverence, as 
indeed they both support and conduct the whole 
weight of his administration. That excellent and 
venerable prince (whose singular character it is^ 
that he can endure to hear truth) well knows that 
the rest of his favourites are distinguished only as 
they are the objects of his munificence ; the sup- 
plies of which he can easily raise and with the 
same facility confer on others. Whereas Crispus 
and Marcellus recommended themselves to his no- 
tice, by advantages which no earthly potentate 
either did or could bestow. The truth of it is, in* 
scriptions and statues, and ensigns of dignity, could 
claim but the lowest rank, amidst their more illus- 
trious distinctions. Not that they are unpossessed 
of honours of this kind, any more than they are 
destitute of wealth or power; advantages much 
oftener affectedly depreciated, than sincerely de« 
spised. 

** Such, ray friends, are the ornaments, and 
such the rewards of an early application to the bu- 
siness of the forum, and the arts of oratory ! But 
poetry, to which Maternus wishes to devote his 
days (for it was that which gave rise to our de^ 
bate) confers neither dignity to her foUpwers in 
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putlcnlar, nor adranuge lo Kicietjr 
The whole aminiDt of her pretemioBi 
More tbao tbe tranaieDt pteuare of 
frnhlcM applkuM. Perhapi trhat I 1 
nid, Euid am innitg ti> add, taaj Dot bi 
able to m; ftirod Matertmi ; bomTet 
tare to ask bim, what afatJa tbe eloqi 
JaiOD or AgameiDDoii? What mortal < 
defend or oblige? Who U it that em 
trouble, or jolui the tr^a of Banua, lb 
{orifjon think tbe terai more hoiMH 
Ulailrioiu poetJ Eminent u he ma 
frimd, bia relation, or bimaelf, were 
>Dj liligaied IrantactioDa, he would b 
tteceuiiyof having reconrie to Seexau 
hapa, to fon, ni; friend ;* bat bf no i 
erer, as yon are a poet, and Id order tc 
to beiitow some Teraes npon hita : for r 
compose himaeif, fair, it seems, and f 
after all, when he ha», at the cost of ' 
and manj a labonred hicnlKation, apnn 
cuto, he is obliged to traverae (be wl 
order to coiled an audience. Nor can 
even ihis enmplimeni, alight as it 
aeinallf pnrcharing it : for tbe hlri 
erecting a stage, and diaperaing his 
articles which moat necessarily be atl 
wme ezpente. And let os anppose his 
pivred: the whole admiration 1b over 
two, like that of a (Ine flower whicj 
irithoat prodacing tmj fniit. In a won 
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to him neUber friend nor patron, nor confers eren 
the most inconsiderable favour upon a single crea-» 
ttire. Tbe whole amount of bis bumble gains ii 
the fleeting pleasure of a clamorous applause ! 
We looked upon it, lately, as an uncommon instance 
of generosity in Vespasian, that be presented Bas- 
sus with fifty thousand sesterces.* Honourable, I 
grant, it is, to possess a genius which merits the 
imperial bounty : but bow much more gloriovs (if 
a man'£ circumstances will admit of it) to exMbit 
in one's own person an example of iwinificence and 
liberality ? Let it be remembered, likewise^ if yoa 
would succeed in jKHir poetical labours, and prodsee 
any thing of real worth, in that art, yon must re* 
tire^ as tbe poets express themselves. 

To uleat giottosumd sequester'd groves : 

V 

that Is, you must renounce the conversation of 
your friends, and every civil duty of life, to't>e con- 
cealed in gloomy and unprofitable solitude. 

** If we consider tbe votaries of this idle art 
with respect to fame, that single recompense which 
they pretend to derive, or, indeed, to seek, froih 
their studies, we shall fiod they do not, by any 
means, enjoy an equal pi'oportion of it with tbe 
sons of oratory. For even the best poets fall with- 
in the notice of but a very small proportion of 
mankind: whilst indifferent ones are universal^ 
disregarded. Tell me, Matecnus, did ever the jp^ 
putatioa of the most approved rebeftrial .of the 

• Abotttfour huadndfoandiof our money* 

v2 
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poetical kind reach the cognizance even of half the 
town ; much less extend itself to distant provinces? 
Did ever any foreigner, upon his arrival here, in- 
quire after Bassus ? or if he did, it was merely as 
he would after a picture or a statue ; just to look 
upon him, and pass on. I would in no sort be un- 
derstood as discouraging the pursuit of poetry in 
those who have no talents for oratory ; if happily 
they can, by that means, amuse their leisure, and 
establish a just character. I look upon every spe- 
cies of eloquence as venerable and sacred ; and pre- 
fer her, in whatever guise she may think proper to 
appear, before any other of her sister-arts ; not 
only, Matemus, when she exhibits herself in your 
chosen favourite, the solemn tragedy, or lofty 
heroic, but even in the pleasant lyric, the wanton 
degy, the severe iambic,' the witty epigram, or, in 
one word, in whatever other habit she is pleased to 
assume. But (I repeat it again) my complaint is 
levelled singly against you ; who, designed as yon 
are, by nature, for the most exalted rank of elo- 
quence, choose to desert your station, and deviate 
into a lower order. Had you been endued with 
the athletic vigour of Nicostratus, and bom in 
Greece, where acts of that sort are esteemed not 
unworthy of the, most refined characters; as I 
could not patiently have suffered that uncommon 
strength of arm, foimed for the nobler combat, to 
have idly spent itself in throwing the javelin, or 
tossing the quoit ; so I now call you forth from re- 
hearsals and theatres, to the forum, and business^ 
and high debate; especially, since you cannot urge 
the same plea for engaging iu poetry which is now 
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generally alleged, that it is less liable to give offence 
than oratory. For the ardency of your genius has 
already flamed forth, and yon have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of our superiors : not, indeed, for the salce 
of a friend ; that would have been (ar less dan* 
gerous ; but in support truly of Cato ! Nor can 
you offer in excuse either the duty of your profes- 
sion, justice to your client, or the unguarded heat 
of debate. Yon fixed, it should seera, upon this . 
illnstrious and popular subject with deliberate de- 
sign, and as a character that would give weight and 
authority to your sentiments. Yonwill reply (I am 
aware) * it was that very circumstance which gained 
you such universal applause, and rendered yon the 
general topic of discourse.' Talk no more, then, I 
beseech you, of security and repose, whilst yoii 
thus industriously raise up to yourself so potent an 
adversary. For my own part, at least, I am con- 
tented with engaging in questions of a more mo- 
dern and private nature ; wherein, if in defence of 
a friend, I am under a necessity of taking liberties 
unacceptable, perhaps, to my superiors, the honest 
freedom of my zeal will, I trust, not only be ex- 
cused, but applHuded." 

Aper having delivered this with his usual warmth 
and earnestness, ** I am prepared," replied Mater- 
nus, in a milder tone, and with an air of pleasantry, 
** to draw up a charge against the orators, no less 
copious than my friend's panegyric in their behalf. 
I suspected, indeed, he would tarn out of his road, 
in order to attack the poets : though I must own, 
at the same time, he has somewhat softened the 
severity of his satire, by certain ooDces^nt Be is 
pleased to make in their favour. He is willing, I 
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percdve, to allow those whose geniai does not 
|K)int to oratory, to ap|dy themselves to poetry. 
Nevertheless, I do not scruple to acknowledge, 
that, with some talents, perhaps, for the foron, I 
choose to build my repntfttios on dramatic poetry. 
The first attempt I made for this purpose was ij 
exposing the dangerous power of Vatinins : a powfr 
which even Nero himself disapproved, and which 
that iniiEimoBS fovoarite abused, to the proluiatioo 
of the sacred Muses. And I am persuaded, if I 
e^joy any share of fame, it is to poetry, rather tbaB 
to oratory, that I am indebted for the acquisition. 
It is my fixed purpose, thejrefore, entirely to with- 
draw myself.from the fatigue of the bar. I am by 
no means ambitions of that splendid concourse of 
clients, which Aper has represented in such poop- 
Otts colours, any more than 1 am of those sculptured 
honours which he mentioned ; though, I mast con- 
fess, they have made their way into my family, not- 
withstanding my inclinations to the contrary. In- 
nocence is, now at least, a sorer guard than elo- 
fuence ; and I am in no apprehension I shall ever 
have occasion to open my lips in the senate^ unless, 
perhaps, in defence of a friend. 

" Woods, and groves, and solitude, the objects 
of Apei's invective, afford me, I will own to him, 
the most exquisite satisfaction. Accordingly, I 
esteem it one of the great privileges of poetry, that 
it is not carried on in the noise and tumult of the 
world, amidst the painful importunity of anxious 
suitors, and the affcrcting tears of distressed cri- 
minals. On the contrary, a mind enamoured of 
the Muses, retires into scenes of innocence and re* 
IKwe» and enjoys the sacred haunts of silence and 
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contemplation. Here g^nnine Eloquence received 
her birth, and here slie fixed her sacred and ie> 
questered habitation. 'Twas here, in decent and 
becomin^ir garb, she recommended herself to the 
early notice of mortals, inspiring the breasts of the 
blameless and the good : here first the voice dirtne 
of oracles was heard. But she of modem growth, 

' offspring of lucre and contention, was bom in evil 
days, and employed (as Aper very justly expresses 
it) instead of weapon : whilst happier times, or, in 
the language of the Muses, the golden age, free 
alike from orators and from crimes, abounded with - 
inspired poets, who exerted their noble talents, not 
in defending the guilty, but in celebrating the good. 
Accordingly, no character was ever more eminently 
distinguished, or more augustly honoured : first by 
the gods themselves, to whom the poets were sup- 
posed to serve as ministers at their feasts, and 
messengers of their high behests ; and afterwards by 
that sacred offspring of the gods, the first venerable 
race of legislators. In^ that glorious list we read 
the names, not of orators, indeed, but of Orpbem 
and Linus, or, if we are inclined to trace the 
illustrious roll still higher, even of ApoUo him- 
self. 

" But these, perhaps, will be treated by Aper at 
heroes of romance. He cannot, however, deny, 
that Homer has received as signal honours from 
posterity as Demosthenes; or that the fame of 
Sophocles or Euripides is as extensive as that of 
Lysias or Hyperidea; that Cicero's merit la kas 
vniversally confessed than Virgil's; or that not our 

.of thecomp^tiont of Asinins or Messalia is in so 
much request as the Medea of Ovid, or the Tfayestes 
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of Variws. I will advance even farther, and Tentare 
to compare the tinenvied fortune, and happy self- 
oonverse of the poet, with the anxious and busylifie 
of the orator; notwithstanding the hazardous con- 
tentions of the latter may possibly raise him even tc 
the consular dignity. Far mor^ desirable, in my 
estimation, was the calm retreat of Virj^il : where 
yet he lived not unhonoured by his prince, nor un- 
regarded by the world. If the truth of either d 
■tliese assertions should be questioned, the letters ol 
Augustus will witness the former; as the latter ic 
evident from the conduct of the whole Roman peo- 
ple, who, when soma verses of thai divine poe] 
■were repeated in the theatre, where he happenled 
to be present, rose up to a man, and saluted him 
with the same respect that they would have psdd U 
Augustus himself. But, to mention our own times. 
I would ask whether Secundus Pomponius is an] 
thing inferior, either in dignity of life, or solidit] 
of reputation, to Afer Domitins ? As to Crispns o; 
Marcellus, to whom Aper refers me for an aiil< 
mating example, what is there in their present ex 
alted fortunes really desirable ? Is it that they pas 
their whole lives either in being alarmed for them< 
selves, or in striking terror into others ? Is it tha 
they are daily under a necessity of courting the ter 
men they hate ; that, holding their dignities by nn 
manly adulation, their masters never think then 
sufficiently slaves, nor the people sufficiently free 
And, after all, what is this their so much envie 
power ? Nothing more, in truth, than what man 
a paltry freed-man has frequently enjoyed. Biit>- 
* Me let the lovely Muses lead,' as Virgil sings, * t 
silent groves and heavenly-haunted streams, remot 
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from business and from care; aud still superior to 
the painful necessity of acting in wretched opposi- 
tion to my better heart. Nor let me more, .with 
anxious steps and dangerous, pursue pale Fame 
amidst the noisy forum ! May never clamorous 
suitors, nor panting freed-man with officious haste, 
awake my peaceful slumbers ! Uncertain of futu- 
rity, and equally unconcerned, never may I bribe 
the favour of the great ; by rich bequests to avarice 
insatiate ; nor, accumulation vain ! amass mor& 
wealth than I may transfer as inclination prompts, 
whenever shall arrive my life's last fatal period : 
aud then, not in horrid guise of mournful pomp, 
but crowned with chaplets gay, may I be entombed ; 
nor let a friend, with unavailing zeal, solicit the 
useful tribute of postumous memorials !* " 

Maternus had scarce finished these words, which 
he uttered with great emotion, and with an air of 
inspiration, when Messatia entered the room \ who, 
observing much attention in our countenances, and 
imagining the conversation turned upon something 
of more than ordinary import : " Perhaps," said 
he, '' you are engaged in a consultation $ and, I 
doubt, I am guilty of an unseasonable interruption." 
— " By no means," answered Secundus : " on the 
contrary, I wish you had given us your company 
sooner; for 1 am persuaded, you would have been 
e&tremely entertained. Our friend Aper has, with 
great eloquence, been exhorting Maternus, to turn 
the whole strength of his genius and his studies^ to 
the business of the forum ; while Maternus, on the 
other handy agreeably to the character of one who 
was pleading the can&e of the Mnate^ has defended 
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his £»Tourite art witb a boldness and elevatioB of 
style more soitable to a poet than an orator." 

** It would have afforded me infinite pleasure,** 
replied Messaila, *' to have been present at a de- 
bate of this kind. And I cannot but express my 
satisfaction^ in finding the most eminent orators of 
oar times, not confining thdr geniuses to points re* 
lating' to their profession; but canvassing such 
other topics, in their conversation, as give a very 
advantageous exercise to their faculties, at the same 
time that it furnishes an entertainment of the most 
instructive kind, not only to themselves, but to 
those who have the privilege of being joined in thor 
party. And, believe me, Secundns, the world re- 
ceived, with much approbation, your history of J« 
Asiaticus, as an earnest that you intend to publish 
more pieces of the same nature. On the iither 
side," continued he, with an air of irony, ** it is ob- 
served, with equal satisfaction, that Aper has not 
yet bid adieu to the questions of the schools, hot 
employs his leisure rather after the example of 
the modern rhetoricians, than of the ancient ora- 
tors." 

** I perceive," returned Aper, ** that you em* 
tinne to treat the moderns with your usual derision 
and contempt, while the ancients alone are in full 
possession of your esteem. It is a maxim, indeed, 
I have frequently heard you advance, (and, allow 
me to say, with much injustice to yourself, and to 
your brother) that there is no such thing in the 
present age as an orator. This you are the less 
serupulons to maintain, as you imagine it cannot be 
imputed to a spirit of envy; sinc^ yon are iRrilling, 
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at the sdme time, to exclude yoaraelf from a cha^ 
racter, which e^ery body else is inclined to gife 
yon."' 

<< I baTe, hitherto," replied Messalla, <* found 
no reason to change my opinion, and I am per-i 
suaded, that even you yourself, Aper, (whaterer 
yon may sometimes affect to the contrary,) as well 
as my other two friends here, join with me in the 
same sentiments. I should, indeed, be glad, if any 
of you would discuss this matter, and account for 
so remarkable a disparity, which I have often en^ 
deavoured in my own thoughts. And what to som6 
appears a satisfactory solution of this phenomenon, 
to me, I confess, heightens the diflSculty : for I find 
the very same difference prevails among the Gre- 
cian orators ; and that the priest Nicetes, together 
with others of the Epheslan and Mitylenean schools^ 
who humbly content themselves with raising the 
acclamations of their tasteless auditors, deviate 
much farther from iEschines or Demosthenes, than 
yon, my friends, from TuUy or Asinius." 

*' The question you have started," said Secnndns, 
*' is a very important one, and well worthy of con- 
sideration. But who so capable of doing justice to 
it as yourself? who, besides the advantages of a fine 
genius and great literature, have given, it seems, 
particular attention to this inquiry." — ** I am very 
willing," answered Messalla, ** to lay befure yon 
my -thoughts upon the subject, provided yon will 
assist me with years as I go along."—" I will en* 
gage for two of ns^" replied Matemus : ** Secon* 
dns and myself will speak to such points as yon 
shally I do not say omit, bot think proper to learn 
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U8. As for Aper> you jost now .iDformed u^ll is 
usual with him to dissent from yon in this artide: 
and, indeed, I see he is already preparing to oppose 
us, and will not look with indifference upon this 
our association in support of the ancients." 

" Undouhtedly,*' returned Aper, ** I shall not 
tamely suffer the modems to be condemned, un- 
heard and undefended. But first, let me ask, 
whom is it you call ancients ? What age of orators 
do you distinguish by that designation ? The word 
always suggests to me a Nestor, or an Ulysses, men 
who lived above a thousand years since; .whereas, 
you seem to apply it to Demosthenes and Hype* 
rides, who, it is agreed, flourished so late as* the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and, indeed, sur- 
vived thetn. It appears, from hence, that there isnot 
much above four hundred years distance between 
our age and that of Demosthenes: a portion of 
Ume, which, considered with respect to human du- 
ration, appears, I acknowledge, extremely longt 
but, if compared with that immense sera which the 
philosophers talk of, is exceedingly contracted, and 
seems, almost, but of yesterday. For if it be true 
what Cicero observes in his treatise inscribed to 
Hortensius, that the great and genuine year is that 
period in which the heavenly bodies return to the 
same position wherein they were placed when 
they first began their respective orbits; and this 
revolution contains 12, 954 of our solar years ; then 
Demosthenes, this ancient Demosthenes of yours, 
lived in the same year, or rather, I might say in the 
fame month, with ourselves. But to mention the 
Bom^n orators: I presume, you will scarcely prefer 
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Meneniiis Agrippa (who may, with some propriety, 
indeed, be called an ancient) to the men of elo- 
quence among the moderns. It is Cicero, then, I 
suppose, together with Coelius, Caesar, and Calvus, 
Brutus, Asinius, and Messalla, to whom you gite 
this honourable precedeoey : yet I am at a loss to 
assign a reason, why these should be deemed an- 
cients rather than moderns. To instance in Cicero : 
he was killed, as his freedmau Tiro iuforn:s us, on 
the 26th of December, in the consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa, in which year, Augustus and Pedins 
succeeded them in that dignity. Now, if we take 
fifty-six years for the reign of Augustus, and add 
twenty-three for that of Tiberius, about four for that 
of Caius, fourteen apiece for Claudius aud Nero, one 
for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, together with the 
six that our present excellent prince* has enjoyed 
the empire, we shall have about one hundred and 
twenty years from the death of Cicero to these 
times : a period to which it is not impossible that a 
man's life may extend. I remember, when T was 
in Britain, to hare met with an old soldier, who as* 
sured me, he had served in the army which opposed 
Caesar's descent upon that island. If we suppose 
this person, by being taken prisoner, or by any 
other means, to have been brought to Rome, be 

* from this passage Fabricius asserts, that this dialogue 
was written in the 6th year of Vespasian's reign ; but he 
evidently misUkes the time in which the scene of it is laid, 
for that in which it was composed. It is upon arguments 
not better founded, that the critics have given Tacitus and 
Quintilian the honour of this elegant perlbnnance.— Fid. 
Fabric, Bib. Lot, ▼. I. 950. 
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might hare beard Ctesar and Cicero, and, Kkewiie, 
any of oar oontemporaries. I appeal te yoarselvn, 
whether, at the last public donative, there were not 
several of the populace who aekuowledged they had 
deceived the same bounty, more than once, from 
the hands of Augustus ? It is evident, therefore, 
that these people might have been present at the 
pleadings both of Corvinus and Asinins : for Corn- 
mis was alive in the middle of the reign of Augustus, 
and Asinius towards the latter end. Snrdj, then, 
yon will not split a ceutury, and call one orator an 
ancient, and another a modem, when the very same 
person might be an auditor of both ; and thus, as 
it were, render them contemporaries. 

*' The condosion I mean to draw from this ob- 
servation is, that whatever advantages these orators 
might derive to their diaracters, from the pei4od of 
time in which they flourished, the same will eartend 
to us ; and, indeed, with much more reason than to 
6. Galba, or to C. Carbonius. It cannot be denied 
that the compositions of these last are very inele- 
gant and unpolished performances; as I could wish, 
that not only your admired Calvus and CcbHus, but 
I win venture to add too, even Cicero himsdf 
(for I shall deliver my sentiments with great 
f^dom) had not considered them as the proper 
models of their imitation. Suffer me to premise, 
however, as I go along, that eloquence^ changes its 
qnalities as it runs through different ages. Thus, 
as Gracchus, for instance, is much more copious 
and florid than old Cato, so Crassus rises into a for 
higher sti^ain of politeness and refinement than 
Gracchus. Thus, lil[ewise^ as the speeches of Tolly 
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are more regular, and marked with superior ele*' 
gaoce and sublimity than those of tlie t%vo oraton 
last mentioned; so Corvinus is considerably more 
smooth and harmonious in his periods, as well as 
more correct in his language, than Tully. I am 
not considering which of them is most eloquent : 
all I endeavour to prove at present, is, that oratory 
does not manifewt itself in one uniform figure, bat 
is exhibited by the andents under a variety of dif- 
ferent appearances. However, it is by no means a 
just way of reasoning, to infer, that one thing muse 
necessarily be worse than another, merely because 
it is not^the same. Yet such is the unaccountable 
perversity of human nature, that whatever has an- 
tiquity to boast, is sure to be admired, as every 
thing hovel is certainly disapproved. There are 
critics, I doubt not, to be found, who prefer even 
Appins Csecus to Cato; as it is well known that 
Cicero had his censurers, who objected that his 
style was swelling and redundant, and by no means 
agreeable to the elegant conciseness of Attic elo- 
quence. You have certainly read the letters of CaU 
vus and Brutus to Cicero. It appears, by those 
epistolary collections, that Cicero considered Cal- 
vus as a dry, unanimated orator, at the same time 
that he thought the style ' of Brutus negligent and 
unconnected. These, in their turn, had their ob- 
jections, it seems, to Cicero: Calvus condemned 
his oratorical compositioas, for being weak and 
enervated ; as Brutus (to use his own expression) 
esteemed them feeble and disjointed. If I were to 
give my opinion, I should say, they each spoke 
truth of one another. But I shall examine these 
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oratora, leparately, hereafter; my present design 
ifl, only to consider them io a general view. 

'< The admirers of antiquity are agreed, I think, 
in extending the aera of the ancients as £ur as Cas- 
sLva SeveruA, whom they assert to have been the 
first that struclL out from the plain and simple 
manner which, till then, prevailed. Now I affirm, 
that he did so, not from any deficiency in point of 
genius or learning, but fron his superior judgment 
and good sense. He saw it was necessary to ac- 
commodate oratory, as I observed before, to the 
different times and taste of the audience. Our an- 
cestors, indeed, might be contented (and it was a 
mvrk of their ignorance and want of politeness 
that they were so) with the immoderate and tedious 
D?ngth of speeches, which was in vogue in those 
ages; as, in truth, to be able to harangue for a 
whole day together, was itself looked upon, at that 
illiterate period, as a talent worthy of the highest 
admiration. The immeasurable introduction, the 
circumstantial detail, the endless division and sub- 
division, the formal argument drawn out into a dull 
variety of logical deductions, together with a thou- 
sand other impertinencies of the same tasteless 
stamp, which you may find laid down among the 
precepts of those driest of all writers, Hermagoras 
and ApoUodorus, were then held in supreme ho- 
nour. And, to complete all, if the orator had juit 
dipped into philosophy, and could sprinkle the ha- 
rangue with some of the most trite maxims of that 
science, they thundered out his applauses to the 
skies. For these were new and uncommon topics 
to them ; as, indeed, very few of the orators them-. 
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selves had the least acquaintance with the writings' 
either of the philosophers or the rhetoricians. But 
in onr more enlightened age, where even the lowest 
part of an audience have, at least, some general no- 
tion of literature, Eloquence is constrained to find 
out new and more florid paths. She is obliged to 
avoid every thing that may fatigue or offend the ean 
of her audience ; especially as she roust now appear 
before judges, who decide, not by law, but by au- 
thority ; who prescribe what limits they think pro- 
per to the orator's speech : nor calmly wait till he 
IS pleased to come to the point, but call upon him 
to return, and openly testify their impatience 
whenever he seems disposed to wander from the 
question. Who, I beseech you, would, in our days,- 
endure an orator, who should open his harangue 
with a tedious apology for the weakness of his con- 
stitution? Yet, almost every oration of Corvinus' 
sets out in that manner. Would any man now have 
patience to hear out the five long books against 
Verres ? or those endless volumes of pleading in fa- 
vour of Tally, or Csecina ? The vivacity of our 
modern judges even prevents the speaker ; and they 
are apt to conceive some sort of prejudice against 
a]l he utters, unless he has the address to bribe 
their attention by the strength and spirit of his ar- 
guments, the liveliness of his sentiments, or the 
degance and brilliancy of his descriptions. The 
very populace have some notion of the beauty of 
language, and would no more relish the uncouth^ 
sess of antiquity in a modem orator, than they 
would the gesture of old Roscius or Ambiviu's in a 
modem actor. Our young students^ too^ who are 
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formiiig themselves to eloqneticea aod for that |M[^ 
pose attend the courts of judicatare. expect not 
merely to bear, but to carry home somethiig 
wortby of remembrance : aud it is usoal with theia, 
not only u> cauvass among themselves^ but to trani- 
mit to their respective provinces, whatever inge- 
nious thought or poetical ornament the orator hai 
happily employed. For even ihe embellishments of 
poetry are now required : and those too, not oopM 
from the heavy and antiquated maaoer of Atti«s or 
Pacuvius, but formed in the lively and elegant spirit 
of Horace, Vit^il, and Lncan. Agreeably,- there- 
fore, to the superior taste aud judgment of the pre- 
sent age, our orators appear with a more polisbed 
and graceful aspect. And, most certainly, it can- 
not be thought that their speeches are the less eiB* 
cacious, because they soothe the ears of the audi- 
ence with the pleasing modulation of harmonioas 
periods. Has Eloquence lost her power, becaaie 
she has improved her charms ? Are our templei 
less durable than those of old, because they are not 
formed of rude materials, but shiue out in sU 
the polish aud splendour of the most costly orna- 
ments ? 

"To confess the plain truth, the effect whidk 
mauy of the ancients 'have upon me, is to dispose 
me either to laugh or sleep. Not to mention the 
more ordinary race of orators^ such as CanutiBS^ 
Arrius, or Furnius, with some others of the same 
dry and uuaffectiug cast; even Calvus himself 
scarce pleases me in more than one or two short 
orations : though he has left behind him, if I mia* 
take DOt, no less than one and twenty volimieiu And 
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the world m general seems to join with me in the 
fame opinion of them : for how few are the readets 
of his iniFectiTe against Asinius orDmsus ! Where- 
as, those against Vatinius are in erery body'sshands, 
particularly the second, which is, indeed, both in 
sentiment and language,* a well. written piece. It is 
evident, therefore, that he had an idea of just com- 
position, and rather wanted genius than inclina- 
tion, to reach a more graceful and elevated manner. 
As to the orations of Ckelius, though they are by no 
means valuable.upon the whole, yet tfaey^have their 
merit, so far as they approach to the exalted. ele- 
gance of the present times. Whenever, indeed, his 
composition is careless and unconnected, his ex- 
pression low, and his sentiments gross, it is them 
he is truly an ancient ; and I will venture to affirm, 
there is no one so fond of antiquity as to admire 
him in that part of bis character. We may allow 
Caesar, on account of the great affairs in which he 
was engaged, as we may Brutus, in Consideration of 
his philosophy, to be less eloquent than might 
otherwise be expected of such superior geniusel 
The truth is^ even their warmest admirers acltnow- 
ledge, that, as orators, they by no means shin^ 
with the same lustre which distinguished every 
other part of their reputation. Caesar's speech, in 
favour of Decins, and that of Brutus, in behalf of 
king I>eiotaru8, with some others of the same cold- 
ness and langour, have scarcely, I imagine, met 
with any readers ; unless, perhaps, among such 
who can relish their verses. For verses, we know, 
they writ, (and published too,) I will not say with 
more spirit, but ondoolrtedly with more suoceis, 

VOL. II. . Q 
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tbaa Cicero, because they had the good fortune to 
ftll Into much fewer hands. AsinioSy one would 
gnCM, by his air and manner, to have been con- 
temporary with Menenins and Appins ; though, in 
fact, he lived much nearer to oar timea. * It is vi- 
tlble he was a close imitator of Attios and Pacuvins, 
not only in his tragedies, but also in his orations; 
10 remarliably dry and unpolished are all his com- 
positions ! But the beauty of eloquence, lilce that 
of the human form, consists in the smoothness, 
strength, and colour of its several parts. Corvinns 
t am inclined to spare, though it was his own fuilt 
tliat he did not equal the elegant refinements of 
modem compositions, as it must be acknowledged, 
his genius was abundantly sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

** The next I shall take notice of is Cicero; who 
had the same contest with those of his own tines, 
as mine, my friends, with you. They, it seems, 
were favourers of the ancients, whilst he preferred 
the eloquence of his contemporaries; and, in 
truth, he excels the orators of his own age in no- 
thing more remarkably, than in the solidity of bis 
judgment. He was the first who set a polish upon 
oratory; who seemed to have any notion of delf- 
cacy of expression, and the art of composition. 
Accordingly, he attempted a more florid style ; as 
lie now and then breaks out into some livdy flashes 
of wit; particularly in his later performances, 
when much practice and experience (those best and 
surest guides) had taught him a more improved 
Qianner. But his earlier compositions are not 
witibout the blemishes of antiquity. He Is tedious 
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iu his exordiums, too circumstantial in his narra- 
tions, and dareless in retrenching luxuriances. H« 
seems not easily affected, and is but rarely fired; as 
his periods are seldom either properly rounded, or 
happily pointed ; he has nothing,' in fine, you 
would wish to make your own. His speeches, like 
a rude edifice, have strength, indeed, and perma- 
nency ; but are destitute of that ielegance and splen- 
dour, which are necessary to render them perfectly 
agreeable. 'Flie orator, however, in his composi- 
tions, as the man of wealth in his buildings, should 
consider ornament as well as use ; his structure 
should be, not only substantial but striking ; and 
his furniture not merely convenient, but rich, and 
such as will bear a close and frequent inspection : 
whilst every thing that has a mean and awkward 
appearance ought to be totally bauished.-^Let our 
orator, then, reject every expression that is obso- 
lete, and grown rusty, as it were, by age : let him 
be careful not to weaken the force of his sentiments 
by a heavy and inartificial combination of words, 
like our dull compilers of annals : let him avoid all 
low and insipid raillery ; in a word, let him vary 
the structure of his periods, nor end every sentence 
with the same uniform dose. * 

** I will not expose the meanness of Cicero's 
conceits, nor his affectation of concluding almost 
every other period with, at it should seem, instead 
of pointing them with some lively and spirited torn. 
I mention even these with reluctance, and pass over 
many others of the same injudicious cast. It is 
singly, however, in little affectations of this kind, 
that they who are pleased to ttyl&tiiemselK^ an- 
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dent braton seem to admire and indtate Uin. I 
sludl content myself with deseribing their charac- 
ten, without mentioning their names; but, yoa 
are sensible, there are certain pretenders to taste, 
who prefer Lndlras to Horace, and Lacretins to 
Virgil ; who hold the eloquence of your faTOorhe 
Bassus or Nonianns in the utmost contempt, when 
compared with that of Sisenna or Varro: in a 
word, who despise the productions of odr modem 
rhetoricians, yet are in raptures with those of Ca]- 
▼us. These curious orators prate in the courts of 
judicature after the manner of the ancients, (as 
they call it) till they are deserted by the whole bd- 
dience, and are scarce supportable even to thdr very' 
cUents. The troth of it is, that soundness of elo- 
quence, which they so much boast, is but an evi- 
dence of the natural weakness of their genius, ts it 
is the effect alone of tame and cautious art. No 
pAiyridan would pronounce a man to enjoy a proper 
constitution, whose health proceeded entirely from 
a studied and abstemious regimen. To be only not 
Indisposed, is but a small acquisition ; it is spirits, 
i4vadty, and vigour that I require : whatever comes 
short of this, is but one remove from imbedllty. 

** Be it then (as with great ease it may, and, in 
hKty Is) the glorious distinction of you, my iUustri- 
008 friends, to ennoble our age with the most i«- 
fined eloquence. It is with infinite satisfaction, 
Hessaila, I observe, that you single out the most 
florid among the ancients for your model. And you, 
my other two ingenious friends,* so happily unite 

• M atemiw and Seeuadui. 
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Strength of sentiment with beaoty of expression ; 
such a pregnancy of imagination, such a symmetry 
of ordonnance, distinguish your speeches ; so copi- 
ous or so concise in your elocution, as different oc- 
casions require ; Such an inimitable graceftilness of 
style, and such an easy flow of wit, adorn and dig- 
nify your compositions: in a word, so absolutely 
you command the passions of your audience, and so 
happily temper your own ; that, however the enry 
and malignity of the present age may withhold that 
applause which is so justly your due, posterity, yoa 
may rely upon it, will speak of you in the advanta- 
geous terms which you well deserve." 

When A per had thus finished : ** It must bei 
owned, '^ said Matemns, " our friend has spoken- 
with much force and spirit. What a torrent of 
leainiog and eloquence has he poured forth in de- 
fence of the modems-; and how completely van- 
quished the ancients with those very weapons which 
he borrowed from them ! However," continued he, 
applying himself to Messalla, '' yon must not re* 
cede from your engagement. Not that we expect 
you should enter into a defence of the ancients, or 
suppose (however Aper is pleased to compliment) 
that any of us can stand in competition with them. 
Aper, himself, does not sincerely think so, I dare 
say; but takes the opposite side in the debate, 
merely in imitation of the celebrated manner of an- 
tiquity. We do not desire you, therefore, to entertaiii 
UH with a panegyric upon the ancients : their well- 
established reputation places them far above the 
want of our encomiums. But what we request of 
you is, to account for o«r having so wlde^ depagrtei 
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from that noble species of eloquence which they 
displayed: especially since wc are not, according to 
Aper's calchlafion, more than a hundred and twenty 
years distant from Cicero.** 

" I shall endeavour," returned Messalla, " to 
pursue the plan you have laid down to nie. — I shall 
not enter into the question with A per, (though, in- 
deed he is the first that ever made it one) whether 
those who flourished above a century before us, can 
properly be styled ancients. I am not disposed f o 
contend about words ; let them be called ancients^ 
or ancestors, or whatever other name he pleases, 
so it be allowed their oratory was superior to ours. 
I admit too, what he just now advanced, that there 
are various kinds of eloquence discernible in the 
same period; much more in different ages. But, 
as among the Attic orators, Demosthenes is plac^ 
in the first rank, then iEschines, Hyperides next, 
jand, after him, Lysias and Lycurgus; an sera, 
which, on all hands, is agreed to have been the 
prime season of oratoiy : so amongst us, Cicero is, 
by universal consent, preferred to all his contempo- 
raries ; as, after him, Calvus, Asinius, Caesar, Cob- 
lius, and Brutus, are justly acknowledged to have 
excelled all our preceding or subsequent orators. 
Nor is it of any importance to the present argument, 
that they differ in manner, since they agree in lund. 
The compositions of Calvus, it is confessed, are 
distinguished by their remarkable conciseness, as 
those of Asinius are by the harmonious flow of his 
language. Brilliancy of sentiment is Ceesar's charac- 
teristic; as poignancy of wit is that of Coelius. So- 
lidity recommends the speeches of Bmtns ; wh|le 
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copiousness, stren^h, aod Tehemencey are the pee* 
domiDant qaalities ia Cicero. Each of them, liow- 
ever, displays an equal soundness of eloquence ; and 
one may easily discover a general resemblance and 
kindred likeness ran through their several works, 
though diversified, indeed, according to their re- 
spective geniuses. That they mutually detracted 
from each other, (as it must be owned there are 
some remaining traces of malignity in their letters) 
is not to be imputed to them as.orators, but as men. 
Calvus, Asinius, and even Cicero himself, were li- 
able, no doubt, to be infected with jealousy, as well 
as with other human frailties and imperfections. 
Brutus, however, I will singly except from all im- 
putations of malignity, as I am persuaded he spoke 
the sincere and impartial sentiments of his heart : 
for can it be supposed that he should envy Cicero, 
who does not seem to have envied even Cassar him- 
self? As to Galba, Lselius, and some others of the 
ancients, whom Aper has thought proper to con- 
demn ; I am willing to admit that they have some 
defects, which must be ascribed to a growing and 
yet immature eloquence. 

" After all, if we must relinquish the nobler kin4 
of oratory, and adopt some lower species, I should 
certainly prefer the impetuosity of Gracchus, or the 
incorrectness of Crassus, to the studied foppery of 
Maecenas, or the childish jingle of Gallio : so much 
rather would I see eloquence clothed in the most 
rude and negligent garb, than decked out with the 
false colours of affected ornamoit ! There is some- 
thing in our present manner of elocution, which Is 
no far from b^ng oratorical^ that it is not eFen 
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iamaifi and one- would imagine oar modern plea^> 
erSy by the lerity of their wit, the aflfected smooth- 
nets of their periods^ and'licentioiisDess of their 
style, had- a view to the stage in all their composi- 
tions. Accordingly^ some of them arenot ashamed 
to boast (whic^ one can scarce even mention with* 
oat a 1>lvsh) that their speeches are' adapted to the 
soft modolation of stage- music. It Is this depra- 
vity of taste which has given' rise to the very indt- 
oent and preposteroas^ though- very frequent ex- 
pression, that such an orator spealis gmooikiy^ and 
such a dancer moves eloquently, I am wilting to 
admit, therefore, that Cassius Severns, (the sin^e 
modern whom Aper has thought proper to name) 
when compared to these his degenerate successors^ 
may justly be deemed an orator; though, it is cer- 
tain, in the greater part of bis compositions, there 
appears far more strength than spirit. He was the 
&4t who neglected chastity of style, and propriety 
of method. Inexpert in tbie use of thdse very wea- 
pons with which he engages, he. ever lays himsetf 
open to a thrust, by always endeavouring to attack ; 
and one may much more properiy say of him, that 
he pushes at random, than that he comports him- 
self according to the just rules of regular combat: 
Nevertheless, he is greatly superior, as I obsejcivit 
before, in the variety of his learning, the agr tAii ^ 
nese of his wit, and the strength of his genius, to 
those who succeeded him : not one of wbom, how* 
ever, has Aper ventured to bring into the field. I 
imagined, that after haring deposed Asiuins, and 
Ceeiius, and Caivus, he would have substituted ano- 
ther set of orators in their place, and that he had 
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numbers to produce iu opposition to Cicero, to C«- 
.sar, aud the- rest whom he rejected ; or, at least, 
one rival to each of them. On the contrary, he has 
distinctly and separately censured all the ancients^ 
while he has ventured to commend the moderns ifi 
general only. He thought, perhaps, if he singled 
out some, he should draw upon iiimself the resent* 
mcnt o( all the rest : for every declaimer among 
them modestly ranks himself, in his own. fond opi- 
nion, before Cicero, though, indeed, after Gabinia- 
nus. But what Aper was not hardy enough to 
undertake, I will be bold to execute for him ; and 
draw out his oratorical heroes in fiill view, that it 
may appear by what degrees the spirit and vigour 
of ancient eloquence was impaired and broken." 

** Let me rather entreat you," said Matemys, in- 
temiptlng him, '* to enter, without any farther 
preface, upon the difficulty you first undertook to 
clear. That we are inferior to the ancients,'' in 
point of eloquence, I by no means want to have 
proved, being entirely of that opinion ; but my 
present inquiry is how to account for our sinking 
so far below them : a question, it seems, you have 
examiped, and which I am persuaded you would 
'discuss with, much calmness, if Aper's unmerciful 
attack upon your favourite orators had not a little 
discomposed you." " I am nothing offended," re- 
turned Messalla, ** with the sentiments which 
Aper has advanced ; neither ought you, my friends : 
remembering always that it is an established law in 
debates of this kind, that every man may, with 
entire security, disclose his unreserved opinion." 
*' Proceed then, I beseech you," replied Matemnf, 

G 2 



Ihii companj. Far is it Dot obvious that i 
together with the rest of the politer arta, 
from her ancient glory, not for want of 
bat (broagh tbe dissoluteiieBS of our j 
negligence of parenia, the ignoiance of p 
and the universal disregard of ancient 
erils which derived [heir source from ] 
(hence ipieed themselves through Itatj 
•11 the proiincee j though the miscbie 
M DMit observahle within our own wall 
take notice, therefore, of those vices 
the youth of this dty are more peculiarl] 
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in yelUB. Bat before I enter farther 
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concerning the jadicioas method ofdlsd] 
tised b; onr ancestors, in truning up 1 

" In th« first place, then, the virtuoti 
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choose out some elderly temaieTelation, ofmpprani. 
condncty with whom the lamUyin{[eDeral«Dtn»te4 
the care of their respective children^ dtiriog their 
infont years. Tliis venerable person strictly regu^ 
lated, not only their more serious pursuits, but 
even thar very amusements ; restraining them, by 
her respected presence, from saying or acting any 
thing contrary to decency and good manners. In 
this manner, we are informed, Cornelia, the mo» 
ther of the two Gracchi, as also Aurelia and Attb» 
to whom Julius and Augustus Caesar owed their re- 
spective births, underloois this office of family edn* 
cation, and trained up those several noble youths 
to whom they were related. This method of disci- 
pline was attended with one very singular advan- 
tage; the minds of young men were condoct64 
sound and uutainted to the study of the noble 
arts. Accordingly, whatever profession they de- 
termined upon, whether that of arms, eloquence, 
or laWf they entirely devoted themselves to that 
single pursuit, and, with undissipated application, 
possessed the whole compass of their chosen sci- 
ence. 

** But, in the present age, the little boy ii dele- 
gated to the care of some paltry Greek chamber- 
maid, in conjunction with two or three other ser- 
vants, (fmd even those generally of the worst kind) 
who are absolutely unfit for every rational and 
serious office. From the idle tales and gross ab- 
surdities of these worthless people, the tender and 
vninstmcted mind is suffered to receive its earBest 
Impressions. It cannot. Indeed, he supposed, that 
any cautkm ihould be elwerved among tlie d«me»^ 
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tics, since the parents themselves are so far from 
training their yonng families to virtue and modesty, 
tliat they set them the first examples of luxury and 
licentiousness. Thus our youth gradually acl|uire a 
confirmed habit of impudence, and a total disregard 
of that reverence they owe both to themselves and 
to others. To say truth, it seems as if a fondness 
for horses, actors, and gUdiators, the peculiar and 
distingtiishing folly of this oar city, was impressed 
upon them even in the womb : and when once a 
passion of this contemptible sort has seized and 
engaged the mind, what opening is there left for 
' the noble arts ? 

** All conversation in general is infected with 
topics of this kind ; as they are the constant sub- 
jects of discourse, not only amongst our youth, in 
their academies, but even of their tutors themselves* 
For it is not by establishing a strict discipline, or 
by giving proofs of their genius, that this order of 
men gain pupils : it is by the meanest compliances 
and most servile flattery. Not to mention how ill- 
instructed our youth are in the f^ry elements of 
literature, sufficient pains are by tlo means tal^en 
ip bringing them acquainted with the best authors, 
or in giving them a proper notion of history, toge- 
ther with a knowledge of men and things. The 
whole that seems to be considered in their educa- 
tion, is to find out a person for them called a rhe- 
torician. I shall take occasion, immediately, to 
give you some account of the rise and progress of 
this profession in Rome, and show you with what 
contempt it was received by our ancestors. But it 
will be necessary to lay before you a previous view 
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of that scheme of discipline which the ancieut 
orators practised ; of whose amazing indastrf, and 
unwearied application to erery branch oi the polite 
aitSy we meet with many remarl^able accounts in 
their own writings. 

" I need not inform you, that Cicero, in the lat- 
ter end of his treatise intituled ' Brutus/ (the for- 
mer part of which is employed in commemorating 
the ancient orators) gives a sketch of the several 
progressive steps by. which he formed his eloquence, 
Ue there acquaints us, that he studied the civil law 
under Q. Mncius ; that he was instructed in the 
several branches of philosophy by Philo the Acade- 
mic, and Diodorus the Stoic; that, not satisfied 
with attending the lectures of those eminent ma- 
sters, of which there were, at that time, great 
numbers in Rome, he made a voyage into Greece 
and Asia, in order to enlarge his knowledge, aud 
embrace the whole circle of sciences. Accordingly, 
he appears, by his wi'itings, to have been master of 
logic, ethics, astronomy, and natural philosophy, 
besides being well versed in geometry, music, 
grammar, and, in short, in every one of the fine 
arts. For thus it is, my wonhy friends, from deep 
leaminef and the united confluence of the arts and 
sciences, the resistless torrent of that amazing elo- 
quence derived its strength and rapidity. 

*' The faculties of the orator are not exercised, 
indeed, as in other sciences, within certain precise 
and determinate limits : on the contrary, eloquence 
is the most comprehensive of the whole circle of 
arts. Thus he alone can justly be deemed an orator, 
who kD0W9 how to employ the most persuasive ar* 
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gnments upon ererjr question, who can express 
himself suitably to the dignity of his subject with 
all the powers of grace and harmony; in a word, 
who can penetrate into every minute circumstance, 
and manage the whole train of incidents to the 
greatest advantage of his cause. Such, at least, 
was the high idea which the ancients formed of 
this illustrious character. In order, however, to 
attain this enineot qnanfication, they ^d not thhik 
it neeexsary to declaim in the schools, and idly 
waste their breath upon feigned or frivolous con- 
troversies. It was their wiser method to apply 
themselves to the study of such useful arts as 
concern life and manners, as treat of moral good 
and evil, of justice and injusiice, of the decent and 
the unbecoming in actions. And, indeed,lt is upon 
points of this natore that the business of tlie orator 
principally turns. For example, in the judidary 
kind, it relates to matters of equity; aK in the de- 
liberate it is employed in determining the fit and 
tlie expedient : still, however, these two branches 
are not so absolutely distinct, but that they are 
frequently blended with each other. Now it is im* 
possible, when questions of this kind fiili nndef the 
consideration of an orator, to enlarge upon tliem la 
all the elegant and enlivening spirit of an ellcadooS 
eloquence, unless he is perfectly wdl acquainted 
with human nature; unless he understands the 
power and extent of moral duties, and can distlti* 
gnish those actions which do not partake either of 
vice or virtue. 

'* From the same source, likewise, he must de- 
rive his influence over the passions. For if he is 
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skilled, for instance, in the nature of indignation; 
be will be so much the more capable of soothing or 
inflaming the breasts of his jadges: if be knows 
iniiesein compassion consists^ and by what workings 
of the heart it is moved, he will the more easily 
raise that tender affection of the soul. An orator 
trained up in this discipline, and practised in these 
arts, will have full command over the breasts of 
his audience, in whatever disposition it may be his 
chance to find them ; and thus furnished with ell 
the numberless powers of persuasion, will judi- 
ciously vary and accommodiate his eloquence, as 
partioilar circumstances and conjunctures shall re- 
quire, lliere are some, we find, who are most 
Btruck with that manner of elocution,' where the 
arguments are drawn up in a short and close style ; 
•upon such an occasion, the orator will experience 
the great advantage of being conversant in logic. * 
Others, on the contrary, admire flowing and d'lU 
fusive periods, where the illustrations are bor- 
rowed from the ordinary and familiar images of 
common observation : here the Peripatetic writer^ 
will give him some assistance; as, indeed, they 
will, in general, supply him with many useful hints 
in all the different meUiods of popular address. The 
Academies will inspire him with a becoming warmth^ 
Plato with sublimity of sentiments; and Xenophon 
with an easy and elegant diction. Even the ex- 
clamatory manner of Epicurus, or Metrodorus, may 
be found^ in some circumstances, not altogether 
unserviceable. In a word^ what the Stoics pretend 
of their wise men, ought to be verified in our orator, 
And he should actually possess all human knowf 
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ledge. Accordingly, the ancients who applied them- 
selves to eloquence, not only studied the civil law, 
bat also grammar, poetry, music, and geometry, 
indeed, there are few causes (perhaps I might justly 
say there are none) wherein a skill in the first if 
not absolutely necessary; as there are many in 
which an acquaintance with the last-mentioned 
idences is highly requisite. 

** If it should be objected, that * eloquence is the 
single science requisite forthe orator : as an occa- 
sional recourse to the- others will be sufficient ior 
all his purposes ;' I answer^ in the first place, there 
will always be a remarkable difference in thedinan- 
ner of applying what we take up, as it were, upon 
loan, and what we properly possess ; so that it will 
ever be manifest whether the orator is indebted to 
others for what he produces, or derives it from hit 
own unborrowed fund ; and in the nejct, the sci- 
ences throw an inexpressible grace over our compo- 
sitions, even where they are not immediately con- 
cerned; as their effects are discernible where we 
least expect to find them. This powerful charm ifi 
sot only distinguished by the leai^ed and the judi- 
cious, but strikes even the most common and popU'- 
lar class of auditors ; insomuch that one may fre- 
quently hear them applauding a speaker of this 
improved kind, as a man of genuine erudition ; as 
emlched with the whole treasures of eloquence; 
and, in one word, acknowledge the complete orator. 
But I will take the libeity to affirm, that no man 
ever did, nor, indeed, ever can, maintain that ex- 
alted character, unless he enters the forum sup- 
ported by the fiiU strength of the united arts. Ac- 



compUshmenrsy. however, oi this sort^ Are now 40 
totally Deflected, that the pleadiuga of. our oraU>f» 
are debased by the lawest expressioiis ; as a general 
ignoranoe both of the laws of our country and the 
acts of the senate IS visible throughout tbeir per« 
formanees. AU knowledge of. the rights and ens- 
toms of Rome, is professedly ridiculetl, and philoao* 
phy seems at present to be considered as something 
that ought to be shunned and dreaded. Thus £lo* 
qnence, like a dethroned potentate^.is banished her 
rightful dominions^ and confined to barren points 
and low conceits : and she, who was once mistresg 
of the whole circle of sciences, and charmed every 
beholder with the goodly appearance of her gloriom 
train, is now stripped of all her attendants, (1 had 
almost said of all her genius) and seems as one of 
the meanest of the mechanic arts. This, there« 
fore, I consider as the first and the principal reason 
of our having so greatly declined from the spirit of 
the aneients. 

** If I were called upon to support my opinloa 
by antborities, might I noC jnstly same, aii|aog tlM 
ChrecnuM, Demosthenes; who, we are infinrmedi 
oonstantly attended the lectures of Plato? aa» 
among our own countrymen, Cicero himself assures 
ns, (and in these very words, if I rightly remember) 
that he owed whatever advances he had made la 
eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, but to the Aca^ 
demic philosophers. 

** Other, and very considerable reasons might bt 
produced for the decay of eloquence. Bnt I leave 
them, my friends, as it is proper I should, to be 
mentioned byyoa; having perfiiriMd my sfaaaalu 
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the examination of this question : and with a free- 
dom, which will give, I imagine, as usual, much 
offence. I am sure, at least, if certain of our cod* 
temporaries were to be informed of what I have 
liere maintained, I should be told, that in laying it 
down as a maxim, that a knowledge both of law and 
philosophy are essential qualifications in an orator, 
I have been fondly pursuing a phantom of my own 
imagination." 

" I am so far from thinking," replied Matemus, 
** you have completed the part you undertook, that 
I should rather imagine you had only given us the 
first general sketch of vour design. You have 
marked out to us, indeed, those sciences wherein 
the ancient orators were instructed, and have placed 
in strong contrast their successful industry with 
eur un performing ignorance. But something far- 
ther still remiuns; and, as you have shown us the 
taperior acquirements of the orators in those more 
improved ages of eloquence, as well as the remark- 
able deficiency of those in our own times, I should 
i>e glad, you would proceed to acquaint us with the 
paiticular exercises by which the youth of those 
earlier days were wont to strengthen and improve 
their geniuses. For I dare say you will not deny 
that oratory is acquired by practice far better than 
by precept : and our other two friends here seem 
willing, I perceive, to admit it." 

To which, when Aper and Secundus had signified 
their assent, Messalla, resuming his discourse, con- 
tinned as follows : 

- ** Having, then, as it should seem, disclosed to 
youc satisfaction the seeds and first principles of 
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ancient eloquence, by specifying the several kinds 
of arts to which the ancient orators were trained, I 
shall now lay before you the method they pursued, 
in order to gain a facility in the exertion of elo- 
quence. This, indeed, I have, in some measure, 
anticipated, by mentioning the preparatory arts to 
which they applied themselves : for it is impossible 
to make any progress in a compass so various and 
so abstruse, unless we not only strengthen our 
knowledge by reflection, but improve a general 
aptitude by frequent exercise. Thus it appears 
that the same steps must be pursued in exerting 
our oratory, as in attaining it. But if this truth 
should not be universally admitted ; if any should 
think that eloquence may be possessed without pay- 
ing previous court to her attendant sciences ; most 
certainly, at least, it will not be denied, that ft 
mind duly impregnated with the polite arts, will 
enter with so much the more advantage upon those 
exercises peculiar to the oratorical circus. 

" Accordingly, our ancestors, when they de- 
signed a young man for the profession of eloquence, 
having previously taken due care of his domestic 
education, and seasoned his mind with useful know- 
ledge, introduced him to the most eminent orator 
in Rome. From that time, the youth commenced 
his constant follower, attending him upon all occa- 
sions, whether he appeared in the publie assemblies 
of the people, or in the courts of civil judicature. 
Thus he learned, if I may use the expression, the 
arts of oratorical conflict in the very field of battle. 
The advantages which flowed from this method 
wcve considerable: it animated the courage and 
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quickened the judgmeiit of youth, thus to receive 
their iostmctioiu in the eye of the world, and in 
the midftt of affiurs, when no man could advance 
an absurd or a weak argument, without being re* 
jected by the bench, ex(K>sed by ht« adversary, and^ 
in a word, despised by the whole audience. By this 
method they imbibed the pure and uncormpted 
streams of i^nnine eloquence. But thongh they 
chiefly attached themselves to one particular orator, 
they heard, likewise, all the rest of their contem- 
porary pleaders, in many of their respective de» 
bates. Hence, also, they had an opportunity of 
acquunting themselves with the various sentiments 
of the people,^ and of observing what pleased or 
disgusted them most in the several orators of the 
forum. By this means they were supplied with an 
instmetor of the best and most improving kind, ex-* 
hibiting, not the feigned semblance of eloquence, 
but her real and lively manifestation : not a pre* 
tended, but a genuine adversary, armed in earnest 
for the combat; an audience, ever full and ever 
new, con^posed of foes as well as friends, and 
where not ^ single expression could fEdl uncensnred 
or nnapplauded. For yon will agree with me, I am 
well-persuaded, when I assert, that a solid and last- 
ing reputation of eloquence must be acquired by the 
censure of our enemies, as well as by the applause 
of our friends; or rather, indeed, it is from the 
former that it derives its surest and most unques- 
tioned strength and firmness. Accordingly, a youth 
thus formed to the bar, a frequent and attentive 
hearer of the most illustrious orators and debates, 
instructed by the experience of others, acquainted 
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with the popnlar state, and dailf conversant In the 
laws of his coontry, to whom the solemn presence 
of the judges, and the awful eyes of a full audience 
were familiar, rose at once into affairs, and was 
equal to every cause. Hence it was that Crassus 
at the age of nineteen, Csesar at twenty-one, 
Pollio at twenty-two, and Calvus when he wasi 
but a few years older, pronounced those several 
speeches against Carbo, Dolabella, Cato, and Va- 
tiniuS) which we read to this hour with admira- 
tion. 

*' On the other hand, our modem youth receive 
their education under certain declaimers, called 
rhetoricians; a set of men who made their first 
appearance in Rome a little before the time of 
Cicero. And that they were by no means approved 
by our ancestors, plainly appears from their being 
enjoined, under the censorship of Crassus and Do- 
roitius, to shut up their schools of impudence, as 
Cicero expresses it. But I was going to say, we 
are sent to certain academies, where it is hard to 
determine whether the place, the company, or the 
method of instruction is most likely to infect the 
minds of young people, and produce a %vrong tarn 
of thought. For nothing, certainly, can there be of 
an affecting solemnity in an audience, where all who 
compose it are of the same low degree of under- 
standing ; nor any advantage to be received from 
their fellow-students, where a parcel of boys and 
raw youths of uuripe judgments, harangue before 
each other, without the least fear or danger dif 
criticlim : and as for their exercises, they arie rl- 
diculmia in their very nature. They oonsist of two 
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' t Here Meisalla paused : when Si 
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* kiDg his turn iq the couversatiou, hegau with ob« . 

* serviug, that ' the true and lofty spirit of gennine 
doqaence, like that of a clear and vigorous flame, 
is nourished by proper fuel, excited by agitation, 
and still brightens as it bums. " It was in this 
manner/' said he, " that the oratory of our ances- 
tors was kindled and spread itself. The moderns 
have as much merit of this kind, perhaps, as can be 
acquired under a settled and peaceable government : 
hut far inferior, no doubt, to that which shone out 
in the times of licentiousness and confusion, when 
he was deemed the ablest orator who had most in- 
fluence over a restless and ungoverned multitude. 
To this situation of public affairs was owing those 
continual debates concerning the agrarian laws, 
and the popularity consequent thereupon; those 
long harangues of the magistrates, those impeach- 
ments of the great, those factions of the nobles, 
those hereditary enmities in particular families; 
and, in flue, those incessant struggles between the 
senate and the commons ; which, though each of 
them prejudicial to the state, yet most certainly 
contributed to produce and encourage that rich 
vein of eloquence which discovered itself in those 
tempestuous days. The way to dignities lay di- 
rectly through the paths of eloquence. The more 
a man signalized himself by his abilities in this ^rt, 
so much the more easily he opened his road to pre- 
Terment, and maintained an ascendant over his col- 

plaee, that he wiU find the nme inverted oommas in ptigt 
K4Q» The words induded between them are alio an addition 
«C tbt traaadator'f s and for the same xcaaonaf that Juat now 
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leagues, at the same time that it heightfefaod'fis 
Interest with the nobles, his anthority with tiie se- 
nate, and his reputation with the people in genenL 
The patronage of these admired orators was cantiU 
even by foreign nations ; as the several magistrates 
of onr own endeavoured to recommend themsdves 
to their favour and protection, by showing them 
the highest marks of honour whenever they set out 
for the administration of their respective provinpeS) 
and l)y studiously cultivating a friendship vnA 
diem at their return. They were called upon, with- 
OQt any solicitation on their own part, to fill up the 
supreme dignities of the state. Nor were they, even 
in a private station, withoiit great power, as, by 
means of the persuasive arts, -they liad a very consi- 
deiable influence over both the senate and the peo- 
ple. The truth is, it was an established maxim in 
those days, that, without the oratorical talents, no 
man could either acquire or maintain any high poit 
in the government. And, no wonder, iiideed».di«t 
such notions should universally prevail; nnce it 
was impossible for any person, endued with this 
commanding art, to pass his life in obscurity, liow 
much soever it might be agreeable to his own incli- 
nations ; since it was not sufficient merely to vote 
in the senate, without supporting that vote with 
good s(*nse and eloquence; since, in all public im- 
peachments or civil causes, the accused was obliged 
to answer to the charge in his own pesson; since 
written depositions were not admitted injodidai 
matters, but the witnesses were called upon to de- 
liver their evidence in open court. Thus our ances- 
tors were eloquent, as much by necessity as' by en- 
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oouragementfl. To be possessed of the persnaslre 
talents, was esteemed the highest glory; as the 
coutrary character was held In the utmost con- 
tempt. In a word, they were incited to the pursuit 
of oratory, by a principle of honour, as well as by 
m view of interest. 'Iliey dreaded the disgrace of 
being considered rather as clients than patrons ; of 
kMing those dependents which their ancestors bad 
transmitted to them, and seeing them mix in the 
train of others ; in short, of being loolced upon as 
men of mean abilities, and consequently, either 
passed orer in the disposal of high offices, or de- 
spised in the administration of them. 
. ** I it now not whether those ancient historical 
pieces, which were lately collected and published by 
Mucianus, from the old libraries where they have 
hitherto been preserved, have yet fallen into your 
hands. This collection consists of eleven volumes 
of the public journals, and three of epistles ; by 
which it appears that Pompey and Crassus gained 
M-much advantage from their eloquence as their 
arms; that Luculius, Metellus, Lentulusi Curio» 
•tid the rest of those distinguished chiefs, devoted 
themselves with great application to this insinuating 
art ; in a word, that not a single person, in those 
thnes, rose to any considerable degree of power, 
without the assistance of the rhetorical talents. 
• ** To these considerations may be farther added, 
that the dignity and importance of the debates .la 
siWeh the ancients were engaged, contributed 
gVMttly to advance their eloquence. Most certain. 
Indeed, it Is; that an orator must neceisarUy find 
great dlflbrence with respect to his powers, when 
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b€ to to hfraDgiie only upon wime trifling robbery^ 
or a Uttlie paHrj form ci pleading; and wben tho 
fiicalties of his inind are warmed and enlivened b]^ 
iocli Interesting and animating topics as bribery at 
elecdonsy as the oppression of oar allies, or the 
inassacre of oor feUow-dtizells. Eyils these, which, 
beyond all peradmentnre, it were better shoold 
never happen; and we have reason to rc()oice that 
we live under a goTemment where we are strangers 
to saeh terrible calamities ; still it mnat be acknow- 
ledged, that wherever they did happen, they were 
iNWoderfol incentives to eloqnence. For the orator^ 
genius rises and expands itself in proportion to the 
dignity of the oocasioa npon which It to exerted ; 
and I win lay it down as a maxim, that it is impoih 
[dUe to shine oat in all the powerfnl lustra of ge- 
aaine eloqnence, withoot being inflamed by a suit- 
able importance of subject. Thna the speedi of 
Demosthenes agidnsthia guardians, scarcely, I imac 
gine, established his character; as il was nol the 
defence of Archias or Qiiinctins, that acqiircd. Q-* 
oera the repntatlon of a consummate orator. U 
was Catiline, and Milo, and Verres, and Mark 
Antony, that warmed Mm with that ncAle glow 
of eloquence, winch gave the finishing brightness 
to bis uneqmdled fame. Far am I from indnnating, 
that snch in&moua characters deserve to be tolo* 
rated in a state, f n order to supply convenient mat- 
ter of oratory: all I cooteiid for to, that thto art 
flourishes to most advantage In tsffoutent tinier 
Peace, no doubt, to Infinitely preferable to war; 
bat it is the latter onlgr that farms the soldier* It 
to just the same with elpqneace : the oftener she 
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enterSylf I may so say, the field of battle, the more 
wonnds she gives and receives ; the more powerfiik 
the adversary with which she contends, so much 
the more ennobled she appears in the eye i)f man- 
kind. For it is th^ disposition of human nature al>* 
ways to admire what we see is attended with dan- 
ger and difficulty in others, how much soever we 
may choose ease and security for ourselves. 

** Another advantage which the ancient orators 
liad over the modems, is, that they were not con- 
fined in their pleadings, as we are, to a few hours. 
On the contrary, they were at liberty to adjourn as 
often as they thought proper : they were unlimited 
as to the number of days or df counsel, and every 
orator might extend his speech to the length most 
Hgreeable to himself. Pompey, in his third consul- 
ship, was the first who curbed the spirit of elo- 
quence : still, however, permitting all causes to be 
beard, agreeably to the laws, in the forum, and be- 
fore the prastors. How much more considerable 
the business of those magistrates was, than that of 
the centumvirs, who, at present, determine all 
causes, is evident, from this circumstance ; that not 
a single oration of Cicero, Caesar, or Brutus, or, in 
short, of any one celebrated orator, was spoken 
before these last, excepting oaly those of PoQio 
in favour of the heirs of Urbinia. But then it 
must be remembered, that these were ddivered 
aJbout the middle of the reign of Augustus, when » 
long and uninterrupted peace abroad, a perfect 
tranquillity at home, together with the general 
good conduct of that wise prince, had damped 
Uie flames oi eloquence as vnXL m those of sedi- 
tioD« 
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' *' YoQ will smile, perhaps, at what I am goiog 
to say, and I mention it for that parpose; hot is 
thera not something in the present confined garb of 
oar orators, that has an ill effect even upon their 
ekMmtion, and makes it appear low and contempti- 
ble? May we not suppose, likewise, that mnch of 
the spirit of oratory is sunk, by that dose and de- 
spicable scene wherein many of onr causes are now 
debated? For the orator, like a generous steed, 
requires a free and open space wherein to expa- 
tiate ; otherwise, the force of his powers is broken, 
and half the energy of his talents is checked in 
their career. There is another circumstance also 
exceedingly pr^udicial to the interest of eloquence, 
as it prevents a due attention to style: we are 
now obliged to enter upon our speech whenever 
the judge calls upon us ; not to mention the fre- 
quent interruptions which arise by the examina- 
tion of witnesses. Besides, the courts of judica- 
ture are, at present, so unfrequented, that the 
orator seems to stand alone, and talk to bare walls. 
But eloquence rejoices in the clamonr of loud ap- 
plause,- and exults in a full audience, such as used 
to press round the ancient orators, when the forum 
stood thronged with nobles; when a nuinerous 
retinue of clients, when foreign ambassadors, and 
whole cities assisted at the debate ; and when even 
Rome herself was concerned in the event. The 
very appearance of that prodigious concourse of 
people,' which attended the trials of Bestia, Corne- 
lius, Scanrus, Milo, and Vatinius, must have in* 
flamed the breast ot the coldest orator: accord- 
inglyi we find^thatof all the ancient orations nOw 
extant, there are none which have more eminently 
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distinguished tlieir authors, than those which were 
pronounced under such favourable circumstances. 
1\} these advantages we may farther add, likewise^ 
the frequent general assemblies of the people, the 
privilege of arraigning the most considerable per-i 
sonages, and the popularity of such impeachments t 
when the sons of oratory spared not even Scipio^ 
Sylla, or Pompey; and when, in consequence of 
such acceptable attacks upon suspected power, they 
were sure of being heard by the people with the ut^ 
most attention and regard. How must these united 
causes contribute to raise the genius, and inspire 
the eloquence of the ancients !" 
* Maternus, who, you will remember, was in the 

* midst of his harangne in favour of poetry, when 
' Messalla first entered into the room, finding Se- 

* cundus was now silent, took that opportunity of 

* resuming his invective against the exercise of the 
' oratorical arts in general.' '* That species of 
eloquence," sidd he, " wherein poetry is concerned, 
is calm and peaceable, moderate and virtuous; 
whereas, that other supreme kind which my two* 
friends here have been describing, is the offspring 
of licentiousness (by fools miscalled liberty) and the 
companion of sedition ; bold, obstinate^ and haughw 
ty, nuknovring how to yield or how to obey, an 
encourager of a lawless populace, and a stranger in 
all well-regulated communities. Who ever heard of 
an oEBtor in Lacedsemon or Crete ? cities which exer- 
dsed the severest discipline, and were governed by 
the strictest laws. We have no account of Persian or 
Macedonian eloquence, or, indeed, of that of any^ 
other state which submitted to a regular admi*^ 

h2 
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nittnUioifr of gOTemment: wheteaa, Rhodes and 
Atbeoi (places of popular rale, where all thiags lay 
opea to all taen) swanoed firith orators iaaamera- 
hle. In the same maoDer, Rome, whilst she waa 
under no settled policy ; while she was torn with 
parties, dissensions, and factions ; while there was 
no peace in the forum, no harmony in the senate, 
BO moderation in the judges ; while there was nei- 
ther reverence piud to superiors, nor bounds pre- 
scribed to magistrates — ^Rome, under these circum- 
stances, produced, beyond all dispute^ a stronger 
and brighter vein of eloquence ; as some valuaUe 
plaute will flourish even in the wildest soil. But 
the toiigue of the Gracchi did nothing compensate 
the republic for their seditious laws ; nor the supe- 
rior eloquence of Cicero make him any amends for 
his sad catastrophe. 

" The truth is, the forum (that single remak 
which BOW survives of ancient oratory) is, even in 
its present situation, an evident proof that all 
things amongst us are net conducted in that well- 
ordered manner one eould wish. For, tell me, is 
it not the guilty or the miserable alone that lly to 
us for assistance ? When any community implores 
our protection, is it not because it either is in- 
sulted by some neighbouring state, or torn by do- 
mestic feuds ? And what province ever seeks our 
patronage, till she has been plundered or oppressed ? 
But far better it surely is, never to hat'e been in- 
jured, than, at last, to be redressed. If there was 
a government in the world free from commotions 
and disturbances, the profession of oratory would 
there be at useless as that of medicine to the 
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sound: 'and, as the physician wonld have little 
practice or profit among the healthy and the strongs 
80 neither would the orator have much business or 
honour where obedience and good manners univei^ 
sally prevail. To what ptirpose are studied speeches 
in a senate, where the better and the major part of 
the assembly are already of one mind ? What the 
expediency of haranguing the populace, where pub* 
lie affairs are not determined by the voice of as 
'ignorant and giddy multitude, but by the steady wis- 
dom of a single person ? To what end voluntary 
informations, where crimes are uufrequent and in- 
considerable ? or of laboured and invidious defences, 
where the clemency of the judge is ever on the side 
of the accused ? Believe me, then, my worthy 
(and, as far as the circumstances of the age require, 
my eloquent) friends, had the gods reversed the 
date of your existence, and placed yon in the times 
of those ancients we so much admire, and them in 
yours, you would not have fallen short of that glo- ' 
rious spirit which distinguished their oratory, nor 
would they have been destitute of a proper tempera- 
ture of moderation. But, since a high reputation 
for eloquence is not consistent with great repose 
in the public, let every age enjoy its own peculiar 
advantages, without derogating from those of a 
former." 

Matemus having ended, Messalla observed, that 
there were some points which his friend had laid 
down, that were not perfectly agreeable to his sen- 
timents ; as there were others, which he wished to 
hear explidned more at large : " but the time is 
now," said he, *' too fiEir advanced." ** If I have 
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Hiaintaliied any thing," replied Maternns, " which 
reqaires to be opened more ezpLidtly, I shall be 
ready to dear it ap in some fntnre conference :" at 
the lame time, rising from his seat and embractng 
Aper } ** Messalla and I," continued he, smiling, 
** shall arraign yon, be well assured, before the 
poets and admirers of the ancients." ** And I, both 
of you," returned Aper, " before the rhetoricians." 
Thus we parted in mutual good-humour. 
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